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TO THE 
Moſt Reverend Father in GOD, 


| JOHN, 


By Divine Providence, 


| Lord Arch-Biſhop of YORK, 


Primate of England and 
Aetropolitan, 


May it pleaſe your Grace ; 


; HAT I prelume to pre- 
l fix ſo great a Name to 
: theſe Papers, is not that 
# 1 imagine they bear any proporti- 

. } on to the Honour, but only need 
J the ſupport of your Patronage ; 
a Credit leſs fan your Grace's 
would not be ſufficient ro coun« 


A 3 tenancy 


tn th oo One 


— ., a” -— 


— 


The Epiſtle 

tenance. and authorize .Moralitie 
ina looſe and diflolute World. 

My Lord, 1 confeſs my ſelf 
Principal in this Preſumprion up- 
oti your Goodnels, but muſt , 
out of a little kind Revenge , 
bring in the Learned and Ingeni- 
ous, Undertakers,as Acceſſaries, for 
their ready and unanimous con- 
currence in the choice of your 


Grace for their Patron : And in- 
deed, who better qualifi'd for | 


the Protection of an incompara- 
ble Moraliſt, than ſo great a Di- 
vine ? tho none more unht to re- 
commend him to it than my ſelf. 
Your Lordſhip's Character is too 
high, and your taſte too fine and 
Aifinguiſhing to reliſh an Ad- 
dreſs from ſo mean a Pen - and 
I find the confidence of the Ar- 
tempt obliges me to account for 
the Motives that induc'd me to 
it, - The Relation I have to _ 

A- 


ac 
a | 


Dedicatory. 
famous Cathedral, which yourGrace 
is pleas'd ſo frequently to fill with 
your excellent Preſence, and ani- 
mate with your admirable Dil- 
courles ; as allo that I had to your 


| venerable Predeceſſor ; and to that 


Learned and Worthy Society 
which enjoys the peculiar Ho- 
nour of having my Lord Arch-Bi- 


| ſhop of Vork its Viſiter, firſt encou- 
| rag'd, and will, I hope, in ſome 
| meaſure, qualifie my boldneſs 


in the Dedication : Beſides, be- 
ing conlcious no production of 
my own could ever deſerve to 
appear under your Grace's Name, 
_ ic more eligible to run 


the risk of Cenlure,than be found 


$ wanting even to a borrow'd op- 


portunity of expreſſing that great 
Zeal and VYeneration have for 
your Lordſhip's Merits, by Incli- 
nation as well as Duty. And yer, 

tor my own part, my Lord, I 
A 4 who 


as 
—_— 
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The Epiſtle 


who conceive my felf, upon the 


above-mention'd Reaſons, bound 


tro devore my beſt, tho the mean- * 
ft endeavours imaginable, to 
your Grace's Honour and Service, 


ſhould fcarce have offer'd a Per- 


fon in your Lordſhip's Station | 


the ealte products of a few va- 
cant hours ; did notthe number 
and worth of the Gentlemen 


concern'd, enhance the value of : 


the Preſent ; had not the Arg - 
el- > 


ment an affinity with my Pro 
ſian;and were there not Precedent 
both Ancient and Modern on my 
hde. The Learn'd Eraſmus has 
dedicated his Verſion of one fin-\ 
ple Chapter of our Author's Morals 

fo one of your Grace's Predecel- 


' 


: 
' 


! 


| 


jors ; and another, the firſt in this 3 
Volgme,to that great Monarch, K.} 


Henry the Eight. And would not! 
this bring me oft, yer I perſwade 


7 
. 


my {elf the candour of your Grare's 


Tem- | 


' pnent coul 


Dedicatory. 


Temper, would proye a ſure Re- 
fuge at laſt, and ealily pardon 
aka the ſeverity of your Judg- 
not approve, The 
Truth is, my Lord, I was indebt- 
ed ſome publick Teſtimony of 
my Gratitude to your Grace's ex- 
cellent Predeceſſor ; but had not 
wherewith to diſcharge the Debt: 
This Summ was lent me, but too 


| late; andthen who had a better 
!- Title toit, and ro whom could 


| with more honeſty pay it, than 
to him who ſucceeds him in his 
great Abilities, as well as in his 


See? And he (for I muſt endea- 


2 vour to bejuſt ro a Memory lo 


precious) came every way up to 


| the Dignity of his Charadter, had 
} a rare happineſs in ſeconding the 


Determinations of a clear and dil- 
cerning Judgment, with an invin- 
cible Reſolution in the purſuit of 
them. He was moſt religiouſly 


6 pt- 


The Epiſtle 
Pious towards his God, without 
leaning towards either the Foppe- 
ries of Superſtition, or the Rants of 
Enthuſiaſm;zealous for the Church 
without Bigottry in his Head, or 
Intereſt in his Heart ; obſtinacely 
Loyal to his Sovereign, out of 
Conſcience ; Learned, without 
Pomp and Noile; of an eaſy, yer 
awful kindneſs to his Depen- 
dants, and of a wonderful af- 
fability to all Mea : ln ſhort, one 
to be equal'd by few, our-done 


_— by none but his Succel- 
OT. 
As to the Author himſelf, my 


Lord, your Grace has not only 
ſhown your ſelf an accurate 
Judg of his great Worth in his 
own Native Language, by the 
reat eſteem you have always 

Fad for him, but has farther 
ſet an additional value upon him, 
in making many of the noble 
Pre- 


\, ; 
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Dedicatory. 


2 Precepts he delivers, {peak Eng- 


i long ago through the whole 
courle of your Life ; and in re- 
lation to any farther Verſion of 


* him, I think 1 need only lay, 'tis 


ity ſuch _— bright and ſo- 

idNotions thould be confin'd to 
a very few Readers of the Origi- 
nal, and perhaps fewer Judges of 
his Senſe: Lie buried either under 


the rubbiſh of his own Greek, 


* orthe unfaſhionable and unintel- 


ligible Engliſh of an antiquated 
Tranſlator. If ic need any far- 
ther vindication, I am ſenſible 
*tis either to thole, who would 
ingrols all good ſenſe to them- 


: ſelves,or who are too lazie or too 
| weak for the performance,whom 
* I am not bound to ſatisfie. 
any thing prove but ha 


It 
PPY 
; enough to recommend the - | 


ſign to your Grace, 'twill be ſuf- 
ficient to gain it the approbation 
of 


The Fpiſtle 
of all underſtanding Men;and for 
others, their diſlike will be really 
a kindnefs. Your Lordthip's good 
Opinion will make a Tranſlation 
anthentick : Bur,my Lord, it is nor 


only the knowing, but the good * 


Man, the tried Royaliſt, and the 
excellent Biſhop, that render you 
admirable. Your vaſt and active 
Genius qualih'd you for CGo- 
vernment, and your Learning 
and Piety, ſtriking upon the 
difcerning Goodnels of your 


Royal Patron, determin'd it to the } 
Church : A Prince, who as in © 
all things elſc,{o in this particular- | 
ly, makes good his Claim to that 


Illuftrious Title of Defender of the 
Faith , that he fills up the moſt 
eminent Stations in the Church 
with fuch vigorous and able AL 
fertors'of it as your Grace. And 


indeed, who better deſerv'd ta 


be intruſted with the Spiritual | 
Sword 


Dedicatory. 
* Sword now; than he wha once ſa 
bravely wieldedche Temporal ia 
{ics defence ? And yet, ' my Lord, 
' the Arch- _ ; uns 0 be the 
leaſt part of your Charadter. 
' Now that you are arriv'd at al- 
;moſt the higheſt Pinacle of the 
' Temple; you grow greater inthe 
e good Opinion of all Men, 
by a generous Conterape. of the 
g Vanities - of Greatnels under 
& your view, and riſe by your 
m \Condeſcenſions. For you have 
mot unlkearn'd the Offices of 
Infertour Order, from your 
Vancement to a SUPETIOUT. 
The great and ancient Ciry of 
Hark is not more 4he Center 


GE OO fo gd = Kut 


Cure the. ſubjedt of your Pa- 
floral and . Miniſterial Care. 
And: to fill up all the. momew- 
tous -Duties y your Sacred Funs 
ion, and render you truly 


Pro- 


The Epiſtle 

Primitive, You ſecond the unpa- 
rallel'dEloquence of your Tongue 
with that of your Life : whilſt 
the one teaches yourAuditors their 
Duty, the other encourages their 
Prattiſe ; by that you molt clear- 
ly inſtru&, 'by this you moſt effe- 
Eually apply ; and yer this, and 
much more than this, is but the 
firſt Fruits, the earneſt of a few 
Months enjoyment of your Dig- 
nity. Your Lordſhip muſt (may 
I with all humility uſe the liber- 
ty of the expreſſion ) give me 
leave to promile the World 
mighty things from a concur- 
rence of ſuch great and noble 
Qualifications. My Lord, I pre- 
tend not to Panegyrick in what 
I ſay; am not fond of lighting 
a Taper rothe Sun. All perſons, 
who have any merit of their 
own , muſt acknowledg your 
Graces:your Actions are your —_ 

Elo- 
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Dedicatory. 
Elogies ; and he muſt have your - 
own Tongue or Pen, and have the 
Honour perſonally ro know you, 
who would rightly praile you. 
I cannot Flartter, and beſides your 
Grace is above it. Plutarch's Eflay 
upon the Subje&, is enough co 
make a Man abominate that 
ſordid and unmanly Artifice ; 
and your Lordſhip's Sagacity 
would eafily diſcover me with- 
out - the help of his Directions. 
But, my Lord, your minutes are 
roo precious that I ſhould any 
farther rob your Grace, or your 
Province, of them ; and my deep 
Senſe, and juſt value of your 
Grace's merits naturally conclude 
in wiſhes for a long and happy 
continuance of their Influence 
amongſt us. That therefore 
your Grace may live an aged 
Patron and Promoter of Learn- 
ing and Induſtry ; example of 
Piety 


 Thh,6 

jety- and Religion , Suppoxt 

| and Ornament - the ok, | 

Churches, and the Spixit and 
| Genius of your own Province | 

poco, is the paſſionate and 
i{-incereſs'd wiſh. of, ; 


My Lord, 
| Your Graces moſt Obedient, 
d F and moſt Devored Servant; 
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How to know a 


FLATTERER 


FROM A 


*FRIEND-: 


om d by Mc. TULLIE 
; of Queen's-College. 


$ Antiochus Philopappus. 

LATU is of opinion, that ?tis 
very pardonable in a Man to ac- 
knowledg that he has an extraor- 
dinary Paſſion for himſelf, and yet 

Humor is attended with this ill Conſe- 

zent, beſides ſeveral others, that it ren- 


us incapable of making a right jud 
nt o£our ſelves ; = our Eee! as 


CES. 
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ally blind our diſcerning Faculties, unleſs 
we have learn' to raiſe them above the 
ſordid Level of things congenial and fa- 
wiliafts us, to thoſe which are truly no- 
ble and excellent in themſelves. And hence 
it is that we are fo frequently expoſed to 
the attempes of a Paraſiec, under the dif- 
guiſe and vizard of a Friend : for Self- 
loye, that grapd Flatterer withip, willng- 
ly entertains another from without, wha 
will but ſooth up and ſecond the Man in 
the good Opinions be has conceiv d of him- 
ſelf. For he who Gdefervedly lies under 
the Character of One that loves to be flat- 
ter'd, & dqubtigh, ſufyciently fond of hjþn- 
ſelf; and through abundance of complai 
ſance to his own Perſon, not only wilhes, 
= thinks himſelf Maſter of _—_ Per- 
eiogs which gay .rgco! d him to 
ra, and tho indeed is be kaudable © 
nouzh to cavet ſuch Accompliſhments, yer 
is it altogether unſafe for any Manto fan- 
cy. them. inbercut in him. : 
Now if Truth be a Ray of the Divini- 
ty, as Plato ſays it is, and the Source of 
all the Good thar derives upon either Gods 
or 'Men, then. certainly the Klaxterer 
be loakd ypon as a publick Eoemy Þ 
the Gods, and eſpecially to Apele ; _—_P 
always afls, cownier 16, that, celebra 
Oracle of: his, Know yur [elf }.z endear 
vouring t9:; make. every. Man; bus 


good. and. ill Qualities thay. ar$ 40, 
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Cheats by keeping hin, ignoragh of th 


Part 4. a Flatterer from a Friend 


whereupon the Good never arrive at per- 

feftion, and the II] grow incorrigible. 
Did Flattery indeed, as moſt other Miſ- 
fortunes do, generally or altogether, wait 
on the debauch'd and ignoble part of Man- 
kind, the Miſchief were of leſs conſequence, 
and might admir of an eaſier prevention : 
Bur, as Worms breed moſt in ſweer and 
tender Woods; fo uſually the moſt obli- 
ging, the moſt brave and generous Tem- 
pers rcadilieſt receive, and longeſt enter- 
tain the flattering Iaſect, that hangs and 
grows upon them. And fince, to uſe S5- 
menider's Expreſſion, it is not for Perſons 
of a narrow Fortune, but for Gentlemen 
of Eſtates, to keep a good Stable of Hor- 
ſts ; ſo never ſaw we Flattery the Atten- 
dant of the poor, the inglorious, and in- 
conhiderable Plcbetan, but of the Grandees 
of the World, the Diſtemper and Bane of 
great Families and Affairs, the Plague in 
Kings Chambers, and the Ruin of their 
Kingdoms: Therefore it is a Buſineſs of no 
ſozall importance, and which requires no 
ordinary circumſpettion, fo to be able ro 
know a Flatterer 1n every ſhape he alſumes, 
that the counterfeit Reſemblance ſomerime 
or other bring not erae Friendſhip ic ſelf into 
ſuſpicion and difrepute. For Paraktes, like 
Lice,whichdeſert a dying Man,whoſe palPd 
and vapid Blood can feed them no longer, 
never intermix ia dry and infipid Buſineſs, 
where there's nothing to be gor ; bur prey 
upon a nobler Quyarrie, the Miniſters. of 
B 2 State, 
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State, and Potentates of the Earth, and 
afterwards lowſily ſhirk off, if the grear- 
neſs of their Fortune chance toleave them. 
But it will not be Wiſdom in us to ſtay rill 
ſuch fatal JunCtures, and then try the Ex- 

riment, which will not only be nſcleſs, 
bat dangerous and hurtful z for *tis 'a de- 
plorable thing for a Man to find himſelf 
then deſtitute of Friends, when he moſt 
wants them, and has not an opportunity 
neither of exchanging his falfe, his fanh- 
leſs, for a faſt and honeſt Friend. And 
therefore we ſhould rather try our Friend, 
as we do our Money, whether or no he be 
pallable- and current, before we need him. 
For 'tis not enough to diſcover the Cheat 
to our Coſt, but we muſt fo underſtand 
the Flatterer, that he put no Cheat upon 
us ; otherwite we ſhould att like thoſe who 
muſt needs rake Poyſon to know its 
ſtrength, and fooliſhly hazard their Life 
ro inform their Judgment. And as we 
cannot approve of this careleſs, ſo neither 
of that too ſcrupulous Humour of thoſe, 
who taking the meaſures of true Friend- 
ſhip only \ Aon the bare honeſty and uſe- 
fulncſs of the Man, wnnmediatly ſuſpect a 
pleaſant and eaſy Converſation for a 
Cheat. For a Friend is not a dull, taſte- 
leſs thing, nor does the Decorum of Friend- 
ſhip con{ſt in ſowrneſs and auſterity of 
Temper, but its very Port and Gravity is 
loft and amiable, 


Where 
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Where Love and all the Graces do reſide. 


For *tis not only a comfort to the Aſflicted, 
T” enjoy the Courteſy of his kindeſt Friend, 
as Euripides ſpeaks ; but Friendſhip ex- 
tends it ſelf to both Fortunes, as well 
brightens and adorns Proſperity, as 
allays the Sorrows that attend Adverit- 
ty. And as Exenus uſed to fay, That Fire 
makes the beſt Sauce ; (o Friendſhip, where- 
with God has ſeaſoned the Circumſtances 
of our Mortality, gives a reliſh to every 
Condition, renders them. all eaſy, ſweet, 
and agreeable enough. And indeed, did 
not the Laws of Fricndſhip admit of a 
little pleaſantry and good Lon, why 
ſhould the Paralite inlinuate himſelf under 
that diſguiſe? And yet he, as counter- 
feit Gold imitates the brightneſs and luſtre 
of the true, always puts on the caſineſs 
and freedom of a Friend, is always plea- 
ſlant and obliging, and ready to comply 
with the humour of his Company. And 
therefore ®tis no way reaſonable neither, 
to look upon every jult Charatter thar's 
given us asa piece of Flattery; for certain- 
ly a due and ſeaſonable Coumendation is 
as much the Duty of one Friend to another, 
as a pertinent and ſerious Reprehenſion ; 
nay indeed a fowr querulous Temper 1; 
perfectly repugnant to the Laws of Friend- 
ſhip and Converſation : whercas a May 
B 3 Lakes 
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takes a Chiding patiently from a Friend, 


who is as ready to praiſe his V ertues, as 
to animadvert upon his Vices, willingly ? 


perſuading himſelf that meer Neceflity 


obliged him to reprimand, whom Kind- 7 


neſs had hrſt moved to commend him. 


Why then, may ſome ſay, 'tis infinitely ; 
difficult at this rate to diſtinguiſh a Flat- 


tercr from a Friend, ſince there's no a 
parent dilſerence, either betwixt the Satiſ- 
tation they create, or the Praiſes they be- 


ſtow. Nay, *tis obſervable, thata Para» : 


ſite is frequently more obſequious and ob- 
liging than a Friend himſelf, 


Well, the way then to diſcover the diſ- 


parity ? Why, I'll tell you; If you 
would learn the Character of a true ſub- 
til Flatterer, who nicks his Poknt ſecun- 


dum artem, you muſt not, with the Vul- | 


par, miſtake thoſe ſordid Smell-Feafts, 
and poor Trencher-(laves, for yonr Men, 
who begin to prate as ſoon as they bave waſhd 


their hands in order to Dinner, as one ſays of 


them 3 and ere they arc well warm'd with ? 
a good Cur of the firlt Diſt, and a Glaſs 


of Wine, betray the narrow Soul that atts 


th:m, by the nauſ-ous and falfom Buffoon- ? 


ry they vent at Table. For ſare there 
nceded no great ſagactty to detect the 
Flattery of Melanthine, Alexander Pheracu's 
Paralite, who being asked how his Maſter 


was murder*d ? made anſwer, That he was! 
run through his Body into the Side. Nor! 
mult we, again, confine oor Notions of} 


Flat- 


| 


ii. 
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Flatterers, to thoſe Narpihg Fellows 
who ply about rich Mens Tables; whorh 
neither Fire, nor Sword, tot Porter, cah 
7 keep from Supper ; nor yet to ſuch as 
$ were thoſe Fernate Paraſites of Cy77rw; wh 


im. p going into Syria, were nick-nan'd Steps, 


| becauſe they cringed fo to the great, Ladies 
of that Country, that they mounted their 
* Chariots on their Backs. 
* Well, bart after all, Who is this Flat- 
' terer then, whom we onght fo induftri- 
$ oully to avoid ? 
| TIanſwer; He whoneither profefles, nor 
| ſeems to flatter 3 who never haunts your 
$ Kitchin, is never obſerv'd to watch the 
$ Dial, that he may nick your Supper-time ; 
who wort drink to exceſs, bur will keep 
$ his Brains about him ; who is prying and 
—_—_ would mix in your Bufineſs, 
and wind himſelf into your Secrets: In 
ſhort, he who aCts the Friend, not with 
the arr of 2 Comzdian or a Satyriſt, bur. 
with the port and gravity of a Tragedian : 
For, as Plato fays, Ts the height of Injuſtice 
; to afpear Fiſt, and be really a Kinzve. $9 
are we to look upon thoſe Flatterers as 
moſt dangerons, who walk not bare-fared, 
$ but in diſguiſe ; who make no ſport, but 
mind their bufitefs : for theſe ofren per- 
fonate the troe and ſincere Friend fo exatt- 
Ty, that *ris enough to make him fall un- 
der the like ſuſpicion of x Cheat, ankfs 
we be extremely curious in remarking the 
difference betwixt them. It's ſtoried of 
' B 4 Grobias, 
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Grobias, ( one of the Perſian Nobility, who 
join'd with Dariw againſt the Mags) that 
Cz in purſuit of one of them, he acci- 
dentally ſtept into a little obſcure Houſe 
where he abſconded, and there fell upog | 
him ; during the Scuffle Darias came in, 
and drew upon the Enemy, but durſt not 
at him, leſt perhaps he might wound ' 
is Confederate Gobrias with the Thruſt ; ' 
whereupon Gobrias bad him, rather than 
fail, run both through together. But ſince 
we can by no means admit of that vulgar 
Saying, Let my Friend periſh, ſo my Ene- 
my persſh with bym ; but had rather {till en- 
deavour at the diſcovery of a Paraſite 
from a Friend, notwithſtanding the near- | 
neſs of the reſemblance, we ought to 
uſe our utmoſt care, leſt at any time we 
indifferently reject the Good with the Bad, 
or unadviſedly retain the Bad with the 
Good, the Friend and Flatterer together. 
For as thoſe wild Grains which ufually 
y- up with Wheat, and are of the ſame 
gure and bigneſs with it, are not eaſily 
winnowed from it ; for they cither cannot 
paſs through the holes of the Sieve, if nar- 
row, or paſs together with the Wheat, if 
larger : So 15 It infinitely difficult to di- 
ſtinguiſh Flattery from Friendſhip, be- 
caule the one ſo exquiſitely mixes with all 
the Paſſions, Humours, Intereſts, and In- 
clinations of the others. 


Now 
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Now becauſe the Enjoiment of a Friend _Wherein a 
is attended with the greateſt ſatisfaction NY 
incident to Humanity, therefore the Flat- £;;eq. 
terer always endeavours to render his Con- 1. Inan a- 
yerſation highly Janne and agreeable. greeable Con- 

Again; Becauſe all Acts of Kindneſs and A. In th 
mutual Beneficence are the conſtant At- 
tendants upon true Friendſhip, (on which good 4 Offices 
account we uſually ſay, A*Friend « more 
neceſſary than Fire or Water ) therefore the 
Flatterer 1s ready upon every occalion to 
obtrude his Service upon you, and will 
with an indefatigable Buſtle and Zeal ſeek 
to oblige you, if he can. 

In the next place, the Paraſite obſerving };. t the 
that all true Friendſhip takes its Origine likeneſs of his 
from a concurrence of like Humors and fHamours and 
Inclinations, and that the ſame Paſſions, te erg of 
the ſame Averſations and Detires are the rriend 
firſt Cement of a true and laſting Friend- 
ſhip; he turns immediatly all frf Matter, 
capable of every Form, like Soft-Wax, 
pliant and yielding to any Impreſſion, that 
the Perſon on whom he deſigns ſhall think 
fit to ſtamp upon him; and, in fine, ſo 
neatly reſembles the Original, that one 
would {wear, 


- 


Sure thou the very Achilles art, and not 
his —_ 


But the moſt exquiſite Fineneſs of a X” 
Flatterer conſiſts in his imitation of that Shof ox oo 
Freedom of Diſcourſe, which Friends —o 


Par- 
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particularly uſe in mutually reprehending 
each other. 

For finding that Men uſually take it for 
what it really is, the natural Language of 
Friendſhip,as peculiar to it as certain Notes 
or Voices are to certain Animals; and 
that, on the contrary, a ſhie and ſheepiſh 
Reſerv'dneſs looks both rude and unfriend- 
ly, he lets n&t even this proper Character 
of a Friend efcape his Imitation. But as 
$kilful Cooks uſe to corrett luſhious Meats 
with ſharp and poinant Sawce, that they 
may not be ſo apt to overcharge the Sro- 
mach ; ſo he ſeaſons his Flattery now and 
then with a little Smartneſs and Severity, 
leſt the Fulſomneſs of repeated Diſſimu- 
lation ſhould pall and cloy the Company. 
And yet his Reprehenſions always carry 
ſomething in them, that looks not true 
and genuine ; he ſeems to do't but with a 
kind of a fneering and grinning Counte- 
narce at the belt; and tho his Reproofs 
may poſſibly tickle the Ear, yet they ne- 
yer ſtrike affectually upon the Heart. On 
theſe accounts then 'tis as difficult to dif- 
cern a Flatrerer from a Friend, as to know 
thoſe Animals agatn, which always wear 
the Livery of the lalt Thing they touch 
vpon. And therefore ſince he puts fo ca- 
lily upon us under the diſguiſe and appea- 
rance of a Friend, it will be our buli- 
neſs at preſent to unmask the Hypo- 
crizte, and ſhew him 1m other Mens 
Shapes and Colours, 25 Plato ſpeaks, 

Ince 
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ſince he has none properly his own. 
Well then, let us enquire regularly it- 


r to this Aﬀeair. 

a We have already allerted, That Friend- Conc-rning 
& ſhip generally takes its riſe from a Confor- the Elarterer's 
d F mity of Tempers and Diſpotitions, where- ps, 
hk 3 by different Perſons come to have the fame 1 1,4. 
 # traſtc of the like Humors, Cuſtoms, Stw- ons of the Per. 
r #F dies, Exerciſes and Employs, as theſe fol- fon whom tte 
5s # lowing Verſes import : {airers, 

$ 


Old Men with Old, and Boys with Boys 


ree : 
a5 W. omens Clack with Womens Company, 
Men that ave crazy, full of Sores and Pam, 
Love to diſeaſed Perſons to complain. 

And they who labour under adverſe Fate, 
Tell their ſad Stories to th Unfortunate, 


SS w 


ms FF <0 


The Flatterer then obſerving how con- 
genial it 18 to our Natures, to delight in 
the converſation of thoſe who are, as it 
were, the Connter-part of our felves, 
makes his firſt approaches to our Aﬀections 
at this Avenue, where he gradually advan- 
ces, (like one making towards a wild 
Beaſt in a Paſture, with a defrgn to tame 
and bring it to hand ) by —_— 
himſelf to the ſame Studies, Bulineſs, an 
Colour of Life with the Perfon uport whom 
he deſigns, till at laſt he gives him an op- 
portunity to catch Hhim,. and becomes 
traftable by the Man who ſtrokes him. 
All this white the Flatrerer falls foul upon 
thoſe 
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thoſe Courſes of Life, Perſons, and | 
Things he perceives his Cully to diſprove, 


and then again as extravagantly commends 
thoſe he is pleaſed to honour with his ap- 

robation ; ſtill perſuading the Fop, that 
his choice and diſlike are not the reſults 
of Paſſion, but of a ſolid and diſcerning 
Judgment. 

Well then, by what Signs or Tokens 
ſhall we be able to know this counterfeit 
Copy of our ſelves, from that which is 
true and genuine ? 

In the Firſt place, We muſt accurately 
remark upon the whole tenor of his Lite 
and Converſation, whether or no the Re- 
ſemblance he pretends to the Original be 
of any continuance, natural and eaſy, and 
all of a piece, whether he ſquare his Acti- 
ons according, to any one ſteady and uni- 
form Madel, as becomes an ingenuous Lo- 
ver of Converſation and F riendſhip, which 
is all of anc Thread, and ſtill like it ſelf ; 
for this is a true Friend indeed. But the 
Flatterer, who has no Principles in him, 
and leads not a Life properly his own, but 
forms and mouids it according to the vya- 
rious Humours and Caprices of thoſe he 
deſigns to bubble, is never one and the 
ſame Man, but a meer Dapple or Trimmer, 
who changes Shapes with his Company, 
like Water that always turns and winds 
it ſelf into the figure 6f the Chanel through 
which it Rows. Apes, it ſeems, are uſu- 
ally caught by their antick Mimickry o 

the 
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* Motions and Geſticulations of Men ; and 
2 yet the Men themſelyes are trapann'd by 
= the ſame Craft of Imitation in a Flatterer, 


who adapts himſelf to their ſeveral humors, 
Fencing and Wreſthng with one, Singing 
and Dancing with another, &c. If he's 
in chaſe of a Spark that delights ina Pack 
of Dogs, he follows him at the heels, hol- 
lowing almoſt as loud as Hippolires in the 


Tragedy Phedra ; 


O what a pleaſure "tus, ye Gods, to winde 
The ſbrill-moutl*d Horn, and chaſe the 
dapled Hind / 


And yet the Hunter himſelf is the Game 
he deſigns for the Toils. If he be in purſuir 
of ſome Bookiſh Young Gentleman, then 
he's always a poring, nouriſhes his reve- 
rend Beard down to his heels, wears a 
ratter*d Cloak, affects the careleſs Indit- 
ferency of a Philoſopher, and can now 
diſcourſe of nothing under Plato's Tri- 
angles and Reftangles. If he chance to 
fall into the acquaintance of a drunken, 
idle Debauchee, who has got an Eſtate, 


Then ſlie Ulyſſes throws away bus Rags, 


Puts off his long Robe, mows down his 
fruitleſs crop of Beard ,, drinks briskly, 
laughs modiſhly on the Walks, and drolls 
handſomly upon the Philoſophical Fops of 
the Town. And thus, they fay, it hap- 

pen'd 


by 
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pened at Syrae/e ; for when Plato firit ar- | 
and Dionyſizs was wonderfully © 


rived there, 
bot upon the ſtudy of Philoſophy, al! the 
Area's in the King's Palace were tull of 
nothing bur Duſt and Sand, by reaſon of 
the great concourſe of Geometricians who 
came ta draw their Figures, and demon- 
ſtrate there : But no ſooner was Plato in 
diſgrace at Court, and Dionyſus finally 
falPn from Philoſophy to Wine and Wo- 
men, T rifles and Intemperance, than Lear- 
ning fell into a general Diſreparte, and the 
whole Body of the People, as if bewitched 
by ſome £:zce or other, became univerſal- 
ly ſtupid, idle, and infatuated. Belides 
this, I appeal to the Pradtices of Men no- 
torious for Flattery and Popularity to 
back my Obſervation 3 witneſs he who 
ropp'd them all, Alcibiades, who, when he 
dwelt at Athens, was as arch and witty 
as any Athenian of them all, kept his Sta- 
ble of Horfes, play*'d the Good-fellonw, 
and was univerſally obliging ; and yet the 
ſame Man at Sparta ſhaved cloſe to the 
Skin, wore his Cloak, never bath*'d but 
in cold Water. When he ſojourned in 
Thrace, he drunk and fought like a Thra- 
cian,,, and again, in Tiſfapbernes his Com- 
pany in Aſa, he acted the part of a ſoft, 
arrogant, and voluptuous Aliatick. And 
thus by 'an eaſy nce with the Hu- 
mours and Cuftoms of the amongſt 
wham he converſcd, he made himſelf Ma- 


ſker of their Attections and Interets. = 
l 


# ſill the ſame Men, an 
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| did not the brayg Epymavondas, por Agee 
| law, who tho they had to do with great 
' variety of Mea, and Manners, aud Cities 
* of yaltly different Polities, yet were they 
d every where, 
through the whole Circle of their Con- 
verfation, maintain'd a Port and Cha- 
rater worthy of themſelves. And fo was 
| 71a the ſame Man at Syracuſe that he was 
in the Academy 3 the ame in Donyſrus his 
* Court that he was in Diors. 
But he who will take the pains to act 
; the Dillembler hiwſelt, by interchangeably 
: decrying, and extolling the ſame T hings, 
: Diſcourſes, Ways of Living, &c. will ca- 
ſily perceive that the O 1100s of a Flat- 
terer are as mutable and inconſtant as the 
colours of a Pourcuttle, that he is never 
conſonaut to. himſelf , nor properly his 
own man ; that all his Paſſions, his Love 
and Hatxed, his Joy and Sorrow, are bor- 
rowed and counterfeit ; and that, in a 
word, like a Loopking-Glab, he only re- 


ceives and repreſents the ſeveral Faces or 
Images of other Mens Aﬀections and Hu- 

$ mours. Do but, 4iſcommend one of your 
3 Acquaintance a little in his company, and 
heel tell you *ris a wonder you never 

| found him out all this while, fog his part 
by he never rr lap him in his: life. - Changs 
» but your ſtile and commend him, he pre- 
ipply arearh you; oP ce ham, in it, gaves 
you.a thouſand thanks tor the Gentleman's 
ſake, and believes youp Character of him 


ro 
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to be but juſt. Tell him you have thoughts 
of altering your courſe of Life ; as for in- 
ſtance, to retire from all Publick Imploys 
to Privacy and Eaſe ; he immediately 
wiſhes that he had retreated long ago 
from the Hurry and Drudgery of Bulineſs, 
and the Odwm that attends it. Seem but 
again inclinable to an Active Life : Why 
now, ſays he, you ſpeak like your Self ; 
Leiſure and Eaſe are ſweet, 'tis true, but 
withal mean and inglorious. When you 
have thus trapann'd him, *twould be pro- 
= to caſhier him with ſome ſuch reply as 
is: 


How now my Friend, What, quite ano- 
ther Man ? 


I abhor a Fellow who ſervilely complics 
with whatſoever I propoſe, and keeps pace 
with me in all my Motions ( my ow 
can do that better thay your felf ) but 
my Friend muſt deal plainly and impar- 
rially, and aſſiſt me faithfully with his 
Judgment. 

And thus you ſee one way of diſcerning 
a Flatterer from a Friend. 


Another Difference obſerveable be- 
twixt them in the Refſemblance they bear 
ro each other is, that a true Friend will 
not raſhly commend nor imitate every 
thing, but only what really deſerves it ; 


for he, as Sophocles ſays, 
Hates 


F 


I 
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ts : | 

N= Hates in his Friend the Vice, but loves 
p the Man, | 

y 


O Fend will ſcorn to bear a rt with him in 
S> FYany baſe and: diſhonourable Actions, un- 
It Fleſs, as People ſometimes catch Blear-eyes, 
Y HYhe may chance inſenſibly to contratt ſome 
3 Hill Habit or other by the very Contagion 


Ct JFof Familiarity and Converſation. hus 
u Fthey ſay Plato's Acquaintance learn'd the 
« rug of his Shoulders, Arotle's his ſtam- al 
S Smering, and Alexander's the inclination of 


his Neck, and the roughneſs of his Voice- 

For ſome Perſons, ere they are aware, get 

- {| touch of. the Humours and Infirmities of 

thoſe with whom they converſe. But now 

as a true Friend endeavours only to copy 

; he faireſt Originals ; fo, on the contrary, 

| he Flatterer, like the Chamelion, which 

uts on'all Colours but the Innocent White, 

being unable to reach thoſe ſtrokes of 

ertue which are worth his Imitation, 

akes care - however that no Failure or 

mperfection eſcape him. As unskilful 

Painters when they can't hit the Features 

and Air of a Face, content themſelves 

with the faint Reſemblance in a Wrinkle, 

a Wart, or a Scar, fo he takes up with 

is Friend's Intemperance, Superitition, 

olerickneſs, Severity to his Servants, 
Diſtruſt of his Relations and Domeſticks, ” 
br the like. For, beſides that a natural \ 
Propenſity $0 Evil jnclines bim always to 
C follow 
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follow the worſt Examples, he imagines 
his aſſuming other Mens Vices will beſt 
ſecure him from the Suſpition of being 
diſaffetted towards them, for their Fide- 
liry is often ſuſpefted who ſeem diſlatis- 
fied with Faults, and wiſh a Reformati- Jt} 
on , which very thing loſt Dion in the Fet 
ood Opinion of Dionyſus, Samins in Phi- FF, 
his, Cleomenes in Prolemy*s, and at laſt Jp 
proved the occaſion of their ruine : And: 
therefore the Flatterer pretends not only? 
to the good Humour of a Companion, but: 
to the Faithfulneſs of a Friend too, and'7} 
would be thought to have ſo great a Re-! 
ſpect for you, he cannot be diſguſted & 
at the very worſt of your Actions, as be 
ing, indeed of the ſame Make and Conſti 
tution with your ſelf. Hence you ſh: 
have him pretend a ſhare in the moſt com 
mon Caſualties that befal another ; nay 
in Complaiſance,feign even Diſeaſes ther 
ſelves: in Company of thoſe who are 
thick of Hearing, he's preſently hal 
deaf; and with the dim-fighted, can ſee 
no more than they do. So the Paraſites 
about Dionyſiw at an Entertainment, toH 
humour his Blindneſs, ſtumbled one upon” 
another, and juſtled the Diſhes off his 
Table. | 
But there are others who refine upo 
the former, by a pretended fellow-ſuffering 
in the more private Concernments of Lifi 
whereby they wriggle themſelves deepe 
into the Aﬀettions of thoſe they flatter 
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s, if they find a Man unhappily married, 
lt For Jiſtrultful of his Children. or Dome- 
ng Fſticks, they ſpare not their own Family, 
de- but immediately entertain you with ſome 
tis- Flamentable Story of the hard Fortune 
tl-Sthey have met with in their Children, 
the Ftheir Wife, their Servants, or Relations : 
'n- FFor by the Parallel Circumſtances they 
lalt Xpretend to, they ſeem more pallionately 
nd Fconcern'd for the Misfortunes of their 
nly Friends ; who, as if they had already re- 


butFceived ſome pawn and aſſurance of their 
and FFidelity, blab forth thoſe ſecrets which 
Re-Fthey cannot afterwards handſomly retract, 


and dare not betray the leaſt diſtruſt of 
ir new Confident for the future. I my 
elf knew a Man, who turn'd his Wife out 
pf Doors, becauſe a Gentleman of his 
cquaintance divorc'd his, tho the Lady 
ho was firſt diſcarded, ſmelt the Intrigue 
afterwards by the Mellages the other's 
usband ſent, and the private Viſits he 
Swas obſerved to make her : $0 little did 
e underſtand the Flatterer, who took 
@heſe following Verſes for the Deſcription 
Sf a Crab rather than his. 


The ſhapeleſs Thing's all over Paunch and 
Gut : 


POL Who canthe Monſter's mighty Hunger glut ? 
rings It crawls on Teeth, and with a watchful 


Jte; Eye, 
Pa Does into every ſecret Corner pry. 
cer 
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For this is the true Portraiture of thoſe 
Sharpers, who, as Empolis - ſpunge 
upon their Acquaintance for a Dinner. 
But we will reſerve theſe Remarks for 
a more proper place. 

In the mean time I'muſt not omit the 
other Arrtifice obſervable in his Imitation ; 
which 1s this : 5 

That if at any time he counterfeit the 
good qualities of his Friend, he immediat- 
ly yeclds him the Preheminence : whereas 
there is no competition, no emulation, or 
envy amongſt true Friends, but whether 
they are equally accompliſhd or no, they 
bear the ſame even unconcern'd temper of 
Mind towards each other. But the Flat- 
terer, remembring that he is but to aCt 
another's part, pretends only to ſuch 
Strokes as fall ſhort of the Original, and 
is willing to confeſs himſelf out-done in 
any thing but his Vices, wherein alone 
he claims the Precedency to himſelf; as 
if the Man he is to wheedle be difficult 
and moroſe, he's quite over-run with 
Choler ; if ſomething ſuperſtitious, he's 
a perfect Embuſtaſt ;, if a little in love, 
for his part he's moſt deſperately ſmit- 
ten : I langh'd heartily at fuch a Pallage, 
ſays one ; Burt I had like to have died with 
Laughter, ſiys the other. But now in 
ſpeaking of any laudable Qualities, he in- 
verts his Stile; as, I can run faſt enough, 
ſays he, but you perfectly fly. I can ſir 
an Horſe tolcrably well, but alas ! What's 
that 
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that to this Hippocentanre for good Hor ſe- 
manſhip ? I have a tolerable good Genin 
for Poetry, and am none of the worſt Yer- 
ſihers of the Age ; 


But Thunder i the Language of you Gods, 
not mne. 


And thus at the ſame time he obliges his 
Friend both in approving of his Abiliries, 
by his owning of them,and in confeſling him 
incomparable in his way by his coming ſhort 
of his Example. Theſe then are the di- 


ſtinguiſhing Characters of a Friend and 


Flatterer, as far as concerns the counter- 
feit Reſemblance betwixt them. 

But becauſe, as we have before obſerv'd, 
"tis common to them both to pleaſe, ( for 
a good Man is no leſs taken with the Com- 
pany of his Friends, than an ill one is with 
a Flatterer's) let us diſcriminate them 
here too. And the way will be to have 
an Eye to the end to which they direct 
the Satisfattion they create, which may be 
thus illuſtrated. Your perfumed Oils have 
a fine odoriferons Scent, and ſo, it may 
be, have ſome Medicines too : but with 
this difference, that the former are prepa- 
red barely for the gratification of the 
Senſe, whilſt the other, beſides their O- 
dour, purge, heal, fatten, &c. Again, 
The Colours us'd by Painters are certainly 
very florid, and the Mixture agreeable; 
and yet ſo 'tis in ſome Mediciral Compo- 
C 3 1111014 
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ſitions too. Wherein then lies the diffe- 
rence? Why, in the End or Uſe for 
which they are deſigned : the one purely 
for Pleaſure, the other for Profit. fn like 
manner the Civilities of one Friend to 
another, beſides the main Point of their 
Honeſty, and mutual Advantage, are al- 
ways attended with an over-plus of De- 
light and Satisfaftion. Nay, they can 
now and then indulge themſelves the Li- 
berty of an innocent Diverſion, a Colla- 
tion, or a Glaſs of Wine; and believe 
me, can be as chearful and jocund as the 
beſt ; all which they uſe only as Sauce, to 
give a Reliſh to the more ſerious and 
weighty Concernments of Life ; to which 
purpoſe was that of the Poet : 


With pleaſing Chat they did delight each 


other. 


As likewiſe this too : 


Nothing could part our Pleaſure, or our 
Love, 


But the whole Buſineſs and Deſign of a 
Fl-tterer, is continually” to entertain the 
Company with ſome Paltime or other, 
a little Jeſt, a Story well told, or a Co- 
mical AQtion , and in a word, he thinks 
he can never over-3ct the diverting part 
of Converſation. W herecas the true Friend, 
propoling no other End to himſelf, than 
the 
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the bare diſcharge of his Duty, is ſome- 
times -pleaſant, and as often, it may be, 
dilagreeable, neither ſollicitouſly coveting 
the one, nor induſtrioully avoiding the 
other, if he judg it the more ſeaſonable 
and expedient. For as a Phyſician, if need 

vire,. will throw in a little Saffron or 
Spikenard to qualify his Patient's Doſ 
and will now and then bathe him, and f; 
him up curiouſly ; and yet again another 
time will preſcribe him Caftor, or 


Poley, which the ſtrongeſt Scent doth yield, 
Of all the Phyſick: Plants which cloath the 
Field. 


Or perhaps will oblige him to drink an In- 
fuſion of Hellebore, neither propoſing the 
deliciouſneſs of the one, nor the nauſeouſ- 
neſs of the other, as his ſcope and deſign, 
but only conduCting him by theſe different 
Methods, to one and the ſame End, the 
Recovery of his Health. In like manner 
the real Friend ſometimes leads his Man 
gently on to Vertue by kindneſs, by plea- 
ing and extolling him ; as he in Homer, 


Dear Teucer, thou who art in high 
Command, 


Thus draw the Bow with thy unerring 
Hand. 


And another, ſpeaking of Ulyſſes 
C 4 
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Shall not Ulyſſes in my memory. ſhines 
Whoſe Vertues are ſo God-liks and Divine ? 


And again, when he ſees Correftion requi- | 
ſite, will check him ſeverely ; as, | 


Come, Menelaus, what d'you expet? to fin, 
By being an high-born Fool, and nobly vain? 


And perhaps is forc'd another time to ſe- 
cond his Words with Attions : As Mene- 
demwus teclaim?d his Friend Aſclepiadess 
Son, a diſſolute and debauch'd young Gen- 
tleman, by ſhutting his Doors upon him, 
and not youchſating to ſpeak to him. And 
Arceſilaws forbad Battws his School, for 
having abuſed Cleamthes in a Comedy of 
his ; but after he had made ſatisfaction, 
and an acknowledgment of his Fault, took 
him into favour again. For we ought to 
grieve and afflift our Friend, with deſign 
meerly of ſerving him, not of making a 
Rupture betwixt us ; and mult apply our 
Reprehenſions, only as pungent and acute 
Medicines, with no other intent than the 
Recovery of the Patient. And therefore 
a Friend, like a skilful Muſician, who, to 
tune his Inſtrument, winds up one String, 
and lets down another, grants ſome 
things, and refuſes others, according as 
their Honeſty or Uſefulneſs prompt him ; 
xhereby he often pleaſes, but is ſure 'al- 
ways to profit: Whereas the Paraſite, 

who 
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who is continually upon the ſame humoring 
String, knows not how to let fall a croſs 
Word, or cofnmit a diſobliging Attion, 
bur ſervilely complies with all your defires, 
and is always in the tune you ask for. And 
therefore as Xenophon reports of Ageſilars, 
that he took ſome delight in being praisd 
by thoſe who would upon occaſion dif- 
praiſe him too: $9 ought we to judg, 
that he only rejoices and pleaſes us really 
as a Friend, who will, when Need requires, 
thwart and contradict us ; muſt ſuſpect 
their Converſation,” who aim at nothing 
but our gratification, without the leaſt in- 
termixture of Reprehenhon ;, and indeed 
onght to have that Repartee of a Lacede- 
monian ready upon ſuch occaſions, who 
hearing King Charilm highly extoll'd for 
an excellent Perſon, asked, How be could 
be ſo good a Man, who was never ſevere to 
an ill one ? They tell us, that Gad-flics 
creep into the Ears of Bulls, and Tiques 
into thoſe of Dogs: but I am ſure the Pa- 
ralite lays ſo cloſe Siege, and ſticks fo 
faſt to the Ears of the Ambitious, with 
the repeated Praiſes of their Worth, 
that *tis no eaſy matter to ſhake him off 
again. And therefore it highly concerns 
them to have their Apprehenſions awake, 
and upon the guard, critically to remark, 
whether the high CharaQters ſuch Men 
laviſh out, are intended for the Perſon or 
the Thing they would be thought to com- 
mend. And we may indeed ſuppoſe them 

more 
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more iarly deſign'd for the Things 
_—_——_— if a beſtow them on Per- 
ſons abſent rather than preſent; if they 
covet and aſpire after the ſame Qualities 
themſelves, which they magnify in others; 
if they admire the ſame Perfections in the 


reſt of Mankind, as well asin us; and are © 
never found to faulter and bely, either in * 


Word or Action, the Sentiments they 
have owned. And, what is the ſureſt 
Criterion in this Caſe, we are to examine, 


whether or no we are not really troubled * 
at, or aſhamed of the commillion of thoſe. * 


very Things for which they applaud us, 
and could not wiſh that we had faid or 
ated the quite contrary : for our own 
Conſciences, which are above the reach of 
Paſſion, and will net be put upon by all 
the ſly Artifices of Flattery, will witneſs a- 
gainſt us, and ſpurn at an undeſerv'd 
Commendation. But I know not how it 
comes to paſs, that ſeveral Perſons had 
rather be pitied than comforted in Adver- 
ſity ; and when they have committed a 
Fault, look upon thoſe as Enemies and In- 
formers, who endeavour to chide and 
lefture them into a ſenſe of their Guilt, 
but careſs and embrace them as Friends, 
who ſooth them up in their Vices. Indeed 
they who continue their Applauſes to fo 
inconſiderable a thing as a fingle Action, 
a wiſe Saying, or a {mart Jeſt, do only a 
little preſent Miſchief ; but they who from 
ſingle Acts proceed to debauch even = 
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the Habits of the Mind with their immo- 
derate Praiſes, are like thoſe treacherous 
Servants, who not content to rob the com- 
mon Heap in the Granary, filch even that 
which was choſen and reſerv'd for Seed. 
For whilſt they entitle Vice to the name 
of Vertue, they corrupt that prolific Prin- 
ciple of Action, the Genius and Diſpoſiti- 
on of the Soul, and poiſon the Fountain 
whence the whole Stream of Life derives. 
Thucidides obſerves, That in the time of 
War and Sedition the Names of Good 
and Evil are wont to be confounded : As 
Fool-hardineſs is called a generous Eſpou- 
fal of a Friend's Quarrel; a provident 
Delay is nicknam'd Cowardiſe ; Modeſty, 
a meer Pretext for Unmanlineſs ; a pru- 
dent flow Inſpettion into Things, down- 
right Lazineſs, &c. In like manner, if 
you obſerve it, a Flatterer terms a pro- 
fuſe Man, liberal; a timorous Man, wary ; 
a dull Fellow, grave 3 a ſtingie Miſer, fru- 
gal; an amorous Youngſter, kind and 
oo0d-natured ; a paſlionate proud Fool, 
out ; and a mean-ſpirited Slave, courte- 
ous and obſerving. As Plato ſomewhere 
remarks, That a Lover, who is always a 
Flatterer of his beloved Objett, ſtiles a 
Flat-Noſe, amiable; an Hawk-Noſe, 
princely ; the Black, virile ; and the Fair, 
the Off-ſpring of the Gods : and obſerves 
particularly, that the Appellation of He- 
ney-coloured, is nothing but the dawb of a 
Gallant,whois willing to ſetoff his _—_— 
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pale Complexion. Now indeed an ug] 
Fellow, banter'd into an opinion that he's 
handſom, or a little Man magnified into 
tall and portly, cannot lie long under the 
Miſtake, nor receive any great Injury by 
the Cheat : But when Vice is extoll'd by 
the Name of Vertue, ſo that a Man is 
induced to ſin, not only without regret, 
but with joy and triumph, and is hardned 
beyond the modeſty of a Bluſh for his E- 
normities ; this ſort of Flattery, I ſay, has 
been fatal even to whole Kingdoms. ?T was 
this. ruin*d Sicily, by ſtiling the Tyranny 
of Dionyſus and Phalaris, nothing but 
Juſtice, and an hatred of villanous Practi- 
ces. *Twas this that overthrew Egypr, 
by pm—_ the King's Effeminacy, his 
Yellings, his Enthuſfiaſtick Rants, and his 
drawing the Figures of muſical Inſtruments 
upon his Body, with the more plauſible 
Names of true Religion, and the Worſhip 
of the Gods, *Twas this that had very 
nigh ruined the ſtanch Roman Temper, 
by extenuating the Voluptuouſneſs, the 
Luxury, the ſumptuous Shows, and 
blick Profuſeneſs of Antony, into the 
ofter Terms of Humanity, good Nature, 
and the Generoſity of a Gentleman, who 
knew how to uſe the Greatneſs of his For- 
tune. What but the Charms of Flattery 
made Ptolemy turn Piper and Fidler? What 
elſe put on Nero's Buskins, and brought 
him on the Stage ? Have we not known 
ſevc1 al Princes, if they ſung a tolerable 
Treble, 
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Treble, term'd Apollo*s ? when they drank 
ſtoutly, ſtiled Bacchw's; and upon Wrelſt- 
ling, Fencing, or the like, immediately 
dub'd by the Name of Hercules? Hurried 
on by thoſe empty Titles,to the Commilli- 
on of thoſe Acts which were infinitely be- 
neath the dignity of their Character ? And 
therefore it will be then more eſpecially 
our concern to look about us, when a Flat- 
terer is upon the ſtrain of praiſing ; which 
he is ſenſible enough of, and accordingly 
avoids all occaſion of ſuſpicion, when he 
attacks us on that ſide. If indeed he meets 
with a tawdry Fop, or a dull Country- 
Clown in a Leathern Jacket, he plays upon 
them with all the hberty imaginable : As 
Strathias inſulted and triumptd over the 
Sottiſhneſs of Bias, when he told him that 
he had out-drunk King Alexander him- 
ſelf ; and with that,turning about toCypre- 
a, burſt out into Laughter. But if he 
chance to fall upon an apprehenſive Man, 
who can preſently ſmoak a deſign, eſpect- 
ally if he thinks he has an eye upon him, 
and ſtands upon his guard, he does not im- 
mediatly aſſault him with an open Panegy- 
rick, but firſt fetches a Compals, and foft- 
ly winds 2bout him, till he has in ſome 
meaſure tamed the untractable Creature, 
and brought it to his hand : For he either 
tells him what high Charatters he has 
heard of him abroad, ( introducing, as 
the Rhetoricians do, ſome third Perſon ; 
how upon the Exchange t'other day 


happily 
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happily overheard ſome Strangers, and 
ons of great gravity and worth, who 
ſpake extreme honourably of him,and pro- 

Ted themſelves much his Admirers : Or 
elſe he forges ſome frivolous and falſe Ac- 
cuſation of him, and then coming in all 
haſte, as if he had heard it really _ 
ted, asks him ſeriouſly, if he can ro 
Mind where he faid or did ſuch a thing? 
and immediately upon his denial of the 
matter of Fact, which = _ 
Enough to ex take occaſion to fall 
upon the nk of his Commendation. 
I wondred indeed, ſays he, to hear that you 
calummate your Friend, who never uſed 


to fprak, if of your Enemies: that you 
his 


endeavour to rob another Man of 

Eſtate, who ſo generouſly ſpend your own. 
Others NN like Painters who en- 
hance the and Beauty of a curious 
Piece, by the Shades which ſurround ir, 
flily extol and encourage Men in their 
Vices, by deriding and railing at their 
Vertues. Thus in the Compa- 
ny of the Debauch'd, the Covetous, and 
the Extortioner, they run down Tempe- 
rance and Modeſty as meer Ruſticity z and 
Juſtice, and Contentment with our pre- 
ſent Condition, argue nothing in their 
Phraſe but a daſtardly Spirit, and an Im- 
potence to Action. If they fall into the 
Acquaintance of Lubbers, who love La- 
zineſs and Eaſe, they ſtick not to explode 


the necellary Adminiſtration of Publick 
Attairs, 
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Afﬀairs, as a troubleſome intermedling 
in other Mens Bulinefs, and a deſire to 
bear Office, as an uſeleſs empty Thirſt 
after a Name. To wheedle in with an 
Orator, they ſcout a Philoſopher ; and 
who ſo gracious as they with the Gilts of 
the Town, by laughing at Wives who 
are faithful to their Husband's Beds, as im- 
potent and Country-bred ? And,what's the 
molt egregious Straragem of all che relt, 
the Flatterer thall traduce himſelf, rather 
than want a fair Opportunity to commend 
another : As Wreltlers put their Body in 
a low Poſture, that they may the better 
worſt their Adverſaries. / am a very 
Coward at Sea, ( ſays he) impatient of any 
Fatigne, and cant digeſt the leaſt ill Law 
guage ;, but ſuch an one fears no Colours, has 
no Fault, is an admirable good Man, bears 
all things with great Patience, and Evenneſs 
of _ If he meets with one who 
abounds in his own Senſe, and who affects 
to appear rigid and ſingular in his Judg- 
ment, and as an Argument of the ReCti- 
tude and Steadineſs thereof, is always 
telling you of that of Homer : 


Let not your Praiſe, nor Diſpraiſe laviſh be, 
Good Diomede, when ere you ſpeak, of me. 


He applies a new Engine to move this 
reat Weight ; to ſuch a one he- imparts 
ome of his private Concerns, as being 

willing to .advite with the ableſt Counſel, 

he 
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he has indeed a more intimate uain- 
tance with others, but he was forc'd to 
trouble him at preſent : For to whom 


ſhould we poor witleſs Men have recourſe * 
( ſays he) when we ſtand in need of Ad- 7 


vice? or whom elſe ſhould we truſt. ? 


And as ſoon as he has delivered his Opi- *' 
nion, whether it be to the purpoſe or no, * 
he takes his Leave of him with a ſeeming * 
SatisfaCtion, as if he had received an An- } 
ſwer from an Oracle. Again, if he per- | 
ceives a Man pretends to be Maſter of a ' 


Stile, he preſently preſents him with 
ſomething of his own compoſing, reque- 
— to peruſe and correct it. Thus 
Mithridates could no ſooner ſet up for a 
Phyſician, than ſome of his Acquaintance 
delired to be cut and cauterized by him ; a 
piece of Flattery that extended beyond 
the Fallacy of bare Words, imagining 
that he muſt needs take it as an Argument 
of the great Opinion they had of his 
Skill, that they durſt truſt themſelves in 
his Hands. Now to diſcover the Cheat 
which theſe cs - our _ worth 
might put upon us, (a thing that requires 
no gs - Circumſpettion ) the beſt 
way will be to give him a very abfurd 
Advice,and to animadvert as impertinently 
as may be upon his Works,when he ſubmits 
them to your Cenſure : for if he makes 
no Reply, but grants and approves of all 
you allert, and applauds every Period 
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He Counſel ask;d, be play'd another Game, 


To [well you with th'Opinion of a Name. 


But to proceed. As ſome have defin'd 
ainting to be mute Poetry ;, ſo there is a 


Jort of ſilent Flattery, as expreſſive as the 
Joudeſt Encomiums. For, as Hunters are 
Then ſureſt of their Game, when they paſs 
Þader the Diſguiſe of Travellers, Shep- 
Scrds, or Husbandmen, and ſeem not at all 


ntent upon their Sport : ſo the Elogies 
of a Paraſite never take more effectually, 
han when he ſeems leaſt of all to com- 
end you. For he who riſes up to a 
Lich Man, when he comes in' Company ; 
r who, having begun a Motion in Parlia- 
ent, ſuddenly breaks off, and gives ſome 
cading Man the Liberty of ſpeaking his 
nſe firſt in the Pointz ſuch a Man's 
lence more effettually ſhews the Defe- 
ace he pays the other's Judgment, than 
he had avowedly proclaimed it. And 
reupon you ſhall have them always 
wm gr the Boxes at the Play-houle, 
nd pcarch'd - upon the higheſt Seats at 
her publick Entertainments, not that 
ey think them ſuitable to their Quality, 
t meerly for the Opportunity of grati+ 
ing great Men by giving them place. 
ence It is likewiſe, that they open firſt 
all Soleman and Publick Aſſemblies, and 
D 


by 


pell, then you have trapann'd hum, and 
Tis plain, that tho 


— 
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by and by complement another into the 
Chair, as an abler Speaker ; and retraft 
their Opinion unmediately, if any Perſon 
of Authority, Riches, or Qualiy contra- 
dit them : So that you may perceive all 
their Conceſlions, Cringes, and Reſpetts 
to be but meer Courtſhip and Complai- 
ſance, by this eaſy Obſervation, that they 
are uſually paid to. Riches, Honour, or 
the like, rather than to Age, Art, Ver- 
tue, or other Perſonal Endowments. 
Thus dealt not Apelles with AMegabizms, 
( one of the Perſian Nobility ) who pre- 
tending once to talk I know not what a- 
bout Lines, Shades, and other things pecu- 
liar to his Art : the Painter could not but 
take him vp, telling him, That his Ap- 
prentices yonder, who were grinding Co- 
lours, gazed ſtrangely upon him, admiring 
his Gold and Purple Ornaments, while he 
held his Tongue, but now conld not chaſe 
but ticter to hear him offer at a Diſconrſe 
upon an Argutnent ſo much out of his 
_— And when Creſw asked Solon his 
pinion of Felicity, he told him flatly, 
thar he looked upon Tellz, an honeſt (tho 
obſcure) Athenian, and Ziton, and Cleobrs, 
happier than he. Bur the Flatrerer will 
have Kings, Governours, and Men of E- 
ſtares, nor only the moſt fignally happy, 
but the molt eminently knowing, the moſt 
vertuous, and the moſt pradent of Man- 
kind : And therefore ſome of them can- 
not endure to hear thoſe Rants of the 
Stoicks, 
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Stoicks, who center all true Riches, 
Generolity, Noblity, and Xoyalry ir 
ſelf in the Perſon of 2 wiſe Man: For 
"tis the Man of Monies that's both Orater 
and Peer with them ; and, if he pleaſes, 
Painter and Fidl/er too, a good Wreſtler, 
an excellent Foor-man, or any thing, for 
they never ſtand with him for the Victory 
in thoſe Engagements : As Crefſon, who 
had the Honour to ran with Alexander, 
let him deſignedly win the Race, which 
the King being told of afterwards, was 
highly diſguſted at him. And therefore 
F like the Obſervation of Carneades, who 
uſed to ſay, That young Princes and No- 
ble-Men never arrived at a tolerable Per- 
teftion in any thing they Jearn'd, ex- 
cept riding the great Horſe; for their 
Preceptors ſpoil them at School by ex- 
tolling all their Performances, and their 
Maſters in the Academies uſually take the 
Foil : whereas the Horſe, who knows no 
Diſtinftion betwixt a private Man and 
2 Magiſtrate, betwixt rhe Rich and the 
Poor, will certainly throw his Rider, if 
he knows not how to fit him, let him be 
of what Quality he pleaſes. And there- 
fore 'twas but impertinently ſaid of Bon 
upon this Subject, that he, who could 
praiſe his Ground into a good Crop, were 
to blame if he beſtowed any other Til- 
lage upon't. "Tis granted : nor 15 it Impro- 
per to commend a Man, it you do him 
any real Kindneſs by't z but here's the 

D 2 Diſpa» 
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Diſparity : That as a Field is not capable 
of Improvement, 1ſo neither of Diller- 
vice by any Commendations beſtow'd 
upon't : Whereas a Man unmoderately 
raiſed, is pulted up, burſt, and ruined 
y'r. 


Thus much then for the Point of prai- 
fog ; Proceed we in the next place to 


treat of Freedom in their Reprehenſions. | 
And indeed, *rwere but reaſonable, that * 


as when Patroclzs put on Achilles Ar- 
mour, and led his War-Horſe out into 
the Field, yet durſt not for all that ven- 
ture to weild his Spear: So, tho the 
Flatterer wear all the other Badges and 
Enlizns of a Friend, he ſhould not dare 
to counterſeit the plain Frankneſs of his 
Diſcourſe, as being a great, mally, and 
ſubſtantial Weapon, peculiar to him. 

But becauſe to avoid that Scandal and 
(Ofttence, which their drunken Bouts, their 
little Jeits, and ludicrous babling Hu- 
mour mixht otherwiſe creatc, they ſome- 
tiincs put on the Face of Gravity, and 
tlatter undcr the Vizard of a Frown, 
dropping in now and then a Word of 
Correttion and Reproof ;, let us examine 
this Cheat too amonglt the reſt. 


And indeed I can compare that tritling) 


inhgnificant Liberty of Speech which he 
pretencs to, to nothing better than that 
Sham Hercules, which AMenander intro- 
duces in one of his Comedies, with a 
light 


mane 


itling 
h he 
that 


NTro- 
ith a 
light 
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light hollow Club npon his Shoulder ; 
for as Womens Pillows, which ſcem ſuffi 
ciently ſtuit*d to bear'np their Heads, 
yield and fink under their Weight ; fo 
this counterfeit Freedom in a Flatterer's 
Converſation ſwells big, and promiſes 
fair, that when it ſhrinks and contracts 
it ſelf, it may draw thoſe in with it, who 
lay any ſtreſs upon its outward Appca- 


8 rance : whereas the genuine aud friendly 


Reprehenhon fixes upon real Criminals, 
cauling them Grief and Trouble indeed, 
but only what is wholſome and falutary 
like Honey that corrodes, but yet cleanſes 
the ulccrous Parts of the Body, 2nd is 
otherwiſe both pleaſant and profitable. 
Bur of this in its proper place. We ſhall 
diſcourſe at hoe) won, of the Flatterer, 
who aftects a moroſe, angry, and inexo- 
rable Behaviour towards all but thoſe up- 
on whom he deſigns ; Is peeviſhand difficult 
towards his Servants,animadverts ſeverely 
upon the Failures of his Relations and De» 
meſticks, neither admires nor reſpects a 
Stranger, but ſuperciliouſly contcmns him ; 
pardons no Man, but by Stories and Com- 
plaints exaſperates one againlt another ; 
thinking by theſe meansto acquire the Chae 
racter ot an irreconcileable Enemy with all 
manner of Vice, that he may be thought 
one who would not ſpare his Favourites 
themſelves upon occalion ; and indeed a 
Perſon who neither acts nor ſpeaks any 
thing, out of a mean and daſtard Complai- 
{ance D 3 An4 
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And if at any time: he undertakes his 
Friend, he feigns himſelf a meer Stran- 
er to his real and conſiderable Crimes ; 
t if he catch him in ſome petty triſling 
Piccadillo, there he takes his occation to 
rant him terribly, and thunder him fc- 
verely off : Jf be ſees any of bus Goods ont of 
order, if his Howſe be not very convenient, 
if bys Beard be not ſhaven, or his Clothes un- 
faſhionable, if his Dog or bus Horſe be not 
well looked after, &c. But, If he ſloghts bis 
Parents, neglett bis Children, treat bus Wife 
ſcornfully, bis Friends and Acquaint ance diſ- 
reſpettfully, and ſquander evay bus Eft ate ;; 
here he dares not open his Mouth, and it's 
the ſafeſt way to bold his Torgne : Juſt 
as if the Maſter of a Wreſtling-School 
ſhould indulge his y Champion Schol- 
lar in Drinking and Wenching, and yet 
rattle him about his Oil-cruiſe, and Body- 
bruſh : Or, as if 2 School-maſter ſhould 
whip a Boy for ſome little fault in his 
Ren or Writing Hook, but takes no no- 
tice of the Barbariſms and Soteciſms in his 
Language. For the Paraſite is like him, 
who hearing 2 ridiculous ij | 
Orator, finds no fanlt with his Diſcourſe, 
but Delivery ; blaming him only for ha- 
ving ſpoiled his Voice with drinking cold 
Water : Or, like one who being to per- 
ule and corre ſome pitiful Scrible, falls 
foul only upon the Courſeneſs of the Pa- 
per, and the Blots and Negligence of the 
1ranicriber, Thus the Paraſites about 
Ptolemy, 
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Prolemy, when he pretended to Learni 

would wrangle with him till Midni 

about the Propricty of an Expreſſion, a 
Verſe, or a Story ; but not a word all this 
while of his Cruelty, Inſults, Superſtition, 
and Oppreſſions of the People. Jult as if a 
Chirurgion ſhould pare a Man's Nails, or 
cut his Hair, to cure him of a Fiſtula, 
Wen, or other carnous Excreſcence. 
But there are others behind, who out-do 
all the Subtilty of the former, ſuch as can 
claw _—_— even whilſt they ſcem to 
reprehend. Thus when Alexander had 
beltowed ſome conliderable Reward upon 
2 Jeſter, Agis the Green, through meer 
Envy and Vexation, cry'd out upon't as 
a molt abſurd Attion 3 which the King 
over-hearing, he -turn'd him about in 
great Indignation at the Infolence, ſay- 
ig, Whats that you prate, Swrrah ? Why 


truly, replied the Man, L muſt confeſs, 
| am not a little troubled to obſerve that 
all you great Men,who are deſcended from 
Jupiter, take a ſtrange delight 1n Flatte- 
rers and Buffoons : For as Hercales had 
his Cercopeans, and Bacchus his Silenians 
about him ; ſo 1 ſee = Mey is pleas'd 


to have a regard for ſuch pleaſant Fel- 
lows too. And one time when Tiberius 
Ceſar was preſent at the Scnate, there 
ſtoog u Pp acertain fawning Counſellor,aller- 
ting, That all free-born Subjects ought ta 
have the Liberty of ſpeaking their Senſe 
freely, and ſhould not diſſemble or conceal 
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any thing that they might conceive bene- 
ficial to the Publick ; who, having thus a- 
wakened the Attention of his Audience, 
Silence being made, ard Tiberixs impatient 
to heat the Sequel of the Man's Diſcourſe, 
purſned it in this manner : 7 muſt tell you 
of a Fault, Czlar, ( ſaid he) for which 
we amiverſally blame you, tho wo Man yet 
has taken the confidence to ſpeak, it openly ; 
You neglett your ſelf, endanger your ſacred 
Perſon by your too much Labour andC are, Night 
and Day, for the Publick, And having ha- 
rangued ſeveral things to the ſame etfect, 
'tis reported thar Caſſie Sever the Orator 
ſhould ſubjoin, [ This Man's Freedom of 
Speech will ruin hum. 


Such Artifices as theſe, I confeſs, are 
not very pernicious, but there remains 
one of a moſt dangerous conſequence to 
weak Men; and that is, when a Flatterer 
ſhall faſten thoſe Vices upon them, which 
are direly contrary to thoſe they are re- 
ally guilty of. As Himeriw, an Athenian 
Paralite, upbraided one of the moſt miſe- 
rable ard ſtingie Miſers of the whole 
Town, with Carclelncſs and Prodigality, 
telling him, He was afraid he ſhovld live 
to ſce the day when both he and his Chil- 
dren ſhould go a begging. Or on the con- 
trary, when they objeCt Niggardlineſs 
and Par{imony to one that's laviſh and pro- 
file; as Titus Petronics did to Nero : or 
when they adviſe Arbitrary and Tyranni- 
cal 
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cal Princes to lay aſide their too much 
Moderation, and their unprofitable and 
unſcaſ-nable Clemency. Theſe are they 
who ſhall pretend to be aware of an half- 
witted Idiot, as of ſome notable ſhrew'd 
Fellow ; and ſhall rax an ill-natured cen- 
ſorious Man, if at any time he ſpeak ho- 
nourably of a Perſon of Worth, of be- 
ing too laviſh in his Commendations : 
You are always praiſing, ſay they, Men 
that deſerve it not ; far who is he, or what 
remarkable thing did he ever fay or do? 
But they have yet a more ſignal Opportu- 
nity of exerciſing their Talent, when they 
meet with any difference betwixt Lovers 
or Friends : For if they ſee Brothers 
quarrel, or Children deſpiſe their Parents, 
or Husbands jealous of their Wives, they 
neither admoniſh them of, nor blame them 
for it, but inflame the Difference : You 
dowt underſtand your ſelf, fay they ; you 
are the occaſion of all this Clutter by your 
own ſoft and ſubmiſſive Behaviour. If 
there chance to have happen'd ſome little 
Love-Skirmifh betwixt a Miſs and her Gal- 
lant, then the Flatterer interpoſes holdly, 
and adds freſh Fuel to the expiring Flame, 
taking the Gentleman to task, and telling 
him how many things he has done, which 
looked a little hard, were not kind, and 
deſerved a Chiding, 


Ungrate- 
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Ungrateful Man, can you forget ber 
Charms ? 
And former ſoft Embraces in her Arms ? 


Thus Cleoparra*s Friends perſuaded An- 
tonie, ſmitten with his beloved Egyptian, 
that -ſhe doted on him itill, calling him 
baughty and hard-hearted Man : She, ſaid 
they, has ſtript her ſelf of the Glorics of a 
Crown, and former Grandure, and now 
languiſhes with the love of you, attending 
the motion of your Camp in the poor 
ſordid Figure of a Concubine ; 


But you bave fteeF'd your Heart, and can, 
umm 

Behold her Grief, whom once you ſo much 
lowd. 


Now he was ſtrangely pleaſed to hear of 
his little Lokindnelles to his Miſtreſs, and 
was more taken with ſuch a Chiding, than 
with the higheſt Charatter they could have 
given him ;, but was not ſcniible, that,un- 
der the colour of a friendly Admonition, 
they really corrupted and debauch'd him, 
For ſuch a Rebuke as this is jult like the 
Bilcs of a lecherous Woman ; for it only 
tickles and provokes, and pleaſes even 
whilſt it pains you. And as pure Wine, 
taken ſingly, is an excellent Antidote a- 
gainſt Hemlock; but if mix'd with it, 
renders the Poiſon incurable, becauſe the 
Heat 
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Heat of the Wine quickens its Circulation 
to the Heart : So ſome raſcally Fellows, 
knowing very well that the Liberty of re- 
proving a Friend & a Quality very hardly 
compatible with Flattery, and, as I may 
fay, the beſt Remedy againſt it, mix them 
both together, and flatter you under the 
very colour and pretext of reprimanding 
you. 

Lipon the whole therefore, Bi«s ſeems 
not to have anſwer*'d him very pertinent- 
ly, who ask'd him, Which he thought was 
the moſt hurtful Animal ? when he re- 
plicd, That of wild Creatures,a Tyrant, and 
of tame Ones, « Flatterer : For he might 
have anſwered more accurately, that ſome 
Flatterers indeed are tame Creatures, 
thoſe Shirks who ply about your Bath, 
and your Table ; but chey whoſe Calum- 
nies, Malignity, and inquiſitive mediing 
Humor, like ſo many Gins and Snares, 
reach the Ladies very Cloſeys and Bed- 
Chambers, theſe are wild, ſavage, and 
untractable, | 


Now one way of arming our ſelves q- 
gainſt theſe Allaglts, will be always to re- 
member, that ſmce our Souls are made up 
of two different parts ; the one fincere, 
honeſt, and reaſonable ; the other bru- 
tiſh, falſe, and govern'd by Paſſion : the 
Friend always adapts his Advice and Ad- 
monitions to the improvement of the bet- 
ter part, like a good Phyſician, who pre- 
lerves 
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ſerves and advances an healthful Conſtitu- 
tion where he findsit ; whilſt the Flatterer 
claws and tickles the irrational part of the 
Man only, debauching it from the Rules 
of right Reaſon, by the repeated Sug- 
geſtion of ſoft and ſenſual Delights. For 
as there are ſome ſort of Meats, which 
neither aſſimilate with the Blood, nor 1n- 
vigorate the Spirits, the Nerves, nor the 
Marrow, but only provoke Luſt, ſwell 
the Paunch, and breed putrid flabby Fleſh : 


So he who ſhall give himſelf the labour l 


to obſerve, will find that the Diſcourſes 
of a Flattcrer contribute nothing to the 


improvement of our Prudence and Un- Z 
derſtanding, but cirher only entertain us 


with the pleaſure of ſome Love-Intrigue, 
or make us indiſcreetly angry, or envious, 
9r blow us up into an empty troubleſom 


opinion of our ſelves, or increaſe our Sor- : 
rows, by pretending to ſhare in them ; or : 


render us difficult, ſtingie, and incredulous, 


towr, timorous, and jealous, with ſeve- © 


ral idle malicious Storics, Hints, and Con- 


jcCtures of his own : For he always faſtens , 
zpon, and pampers ſome Diſtemper of | 


the Mind, growing, like a Botch or Boil, 


upon it's inflamed or putrid part only. Are 


you angry ? revenge your ſelf, ſays he: 


Cover you any thing? have it : Are you 
atraid ? flie : Suſpect you this, or that ? 


heleve It. 


But ; 
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But if we findit ſomething difficult to 
diſcover him in theſe Attempts upon our 
Paſſions, becauſe they often violently over- 
power all the Forces of our Reaſon to the 
contrary z we may then trace him in other 
Inſtances of his Knavery, for he always 
acts conſonant to himſelf : As if you are 
afraid of a Surfeit, and thereupon be in 
ſuſpenſe about your Bath and Diet,a Friend 
indeed will adviſe you to att cautioully, 
and take care of your Health; but the 
Flatterer perſuades you to the Bath, bids 

ou feed treely, and not ſtarve your felt 
with Mortification. If he obſerves you 
want Brisknels and Spirit for Action, as 
being unwilling to undergo the Fatigue of 
a Journey, a Voyage, &c. hell tell you 
preſently, There's no haſte, the Buſineſs 
may be welbenoughdeterrd, or elſe tranſ- 


| acted by Proxy. If at any time you have 


promiſed to lend or give a Friend a Sum of 
Money, and upon ſecond thoughts gladly 
would, and yet are alhamed to retract 
your Word ; the Flatrerer puts his Advice 
into the worſe Scale, and inclines the Ba!- 
lance to the ſaving Side, ſtrips you of your 
{queamiſh Modeſty, telling you, That you 
ought not to be ſo prodigal, who live ar 
great Expences, and are willing to relieve 
others belide him. And therefore unleſs 
we be more Strangers to our ſelves, to 
our own Deſires, Fears, Confidence, or 
the like, the Flatterer caunotealily eſcape 

our 
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our diſcovery ; for he's the great Patron 
of theſe diforderly Paſſions, endeavonring 
always to wind vs up to Excelles of this 
kind. But enough of this. 


Let ns, in the next place, difcourſe of 
the nſeful and kind Offices, which the 
Flatterer ſeems ſo chearfully ready _ 
every occaſion ro perform, that it renders 
the Diſparity betwixt him and the true 
Friend extremely perplext and intricate. 

But as Emripides fays of Truth, That it 
loves plain Language : So the Temper of 
a Friend is fincere, natural, without paing 
or varniſh ; bur that of a Flatterer, as it 
1s corrupt and diſeaſed in ir ſelf, ſc ſtands 
it in need of many, and thoſe curious and 
exquiſite Remedies too, to corrett it. And 
therefore you ſhall have Friends, upon an 
accidental Rancounter, without either gi- 
ving or receiving a formal Salute, content 
themſelves co ſpeak their mutual Kind- 
neſsand Familiarity in a Nod and a Smile : 
But the Flatterer purſaes you,runs to meet 
you, and is ready to kits your hand be- 
fore he comes at you ,, and if you chance 
but to ſee and ſalute him firſt, he ſwears 
you muſt excuſe his Rudeneſs, and will 
produce you Witneſs that he did not fee 
you, if you pleaſe. Thus againz A 
Friend dwells not gpon every trifling Pun- 
Qtilio, is not ceremonious and punctual in 
the tranſating of Buſineſs, is not inqui- 
fitive, nor intrudes into every piece of 

Ser- 
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Service : But the Paraſite 1s all Obedi- 
ence, all perpetual indefatigable Induſtry, 
admits no Rival in his Services, but will 
wait your Commands, which if you lay 
not npon him, he ſeems mightily afflicted, 
the unhappieſt Man in the World ! 

Now theſe Obſervations are Argument 
enough to convince a Man of any tolera- 
ble Senſe, that the Friendſhip ſuch Men 

etend to, is not really vertuous and chaſt, 
bac rather a fort of impudent whoriſh 
Love, that obtrudes its Embraces upon 
you. 


. But to be more particular, let us firſt The giſparicy 
examine the Diſparity berwixt their Pro- berwixt they 
miſes : For our Forefathers well obſery'd, 2+ to their 
that the Offers of a Friend run in ſuch © 


Terms as theſe : 


If I can ſerve you, Sir, if your Reque 
Be feaſible by & 'Pll do "I ah 


But the Flatterer's thus ; 


Command me freely what you will, Pill 
do it, 


For the Comedians introduce ſuch brave 
Promiſers as theſe : 


Come, Sir, let me but fight that Fellow 
there ; 


Fil beat him ſoft a« Spunge, or Gellies ave. 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, no real Friend will aſſiſt in the 
execution of a Delign, unleſs, being firſt 
advis'd with, he approve of it, as cither 
boneſt or uſeful : Whereas the Flatterer, 
tho permitted to conſult and give his Opi- 
nion about an Undertaking, not only out 
of a paltry delire to comply with, and 
gratify his Friend at any rate, bur leſt he 
thould be look'd upon as diſaftefted to the 
Bulineſs, fſcrvilely cloſes with, and advan- 
ces his Propoſals, how unreaſonable ſoever. 
For there are few Rich Men or Princes of 
this Mind, 


Grve me a Friend, tho a poor Beggar he, 
Or meaner than the meaneſt Beg gar be. 
If be bus Thoughts but freely will impart, 
Hind boldly ſpeak, the Language of bus 


Heart. 


For they, like Aftors in a Tragedy, muſt 
have a Chorw of their Friends to join with 
them in the Concert, or elle the Claps of 
the Pit to encourage them : Whercupon 
Merope in the Tragedy ſpeaks thus : 


Make choice of thoſe for Friends, who 
never knew, 
The Arts of wheedling and betraying you : 


But thoſe poor Raſcals never entertain, 


Who only pleaſe you with deſign to £4m, 


But alas ! they invert the Counſel, aho»- 


minate thoſe who deal freely with them, 
and 
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and adviſe them obltinately for the beſt , 
whilſt pirifal cringing Cheats and 'Impoſ- 
tors are 2dmitred not only into their Hog- 
ſes, bur into their AﬀeZtions, and the 
neareſt Concernments of their Life. You 
ſhall hzve ſome of then indeed more plain 
and ſimple than che reſt, who confeſs ther 
ſelves unworthy to conſult about ſuch 
_ Aﬀairs,but are ready to ſerve you 
in the exerotive part of a Deſign : But 
the more ſubtit Hypocrite cores In at the 
Conſult, knits his Brows, declares his 
Conſent by rhe gravity of a Look, or 'a 
Nod, but ſpeaks never a Wnrd, nnlefs 
clnnce when the Great Man delivers his 
plgion, he cries, Lord / Sir, you prevented 
me, I mu juſt a going 10 ſay fo For as 
the Mathemaricians tell us, that Sarfaces 
and Lines, which are incorporeal, and 
Creatures of the Underſtanding only, are 
nicither bended, nor moved, nor extended 
of themſelves, but are fo aftedted together 
with the Bodies whoſe Extremities they 
are : So you ſhall obſerve the Flatrerer 
attends only the Motion of another'sSenfe, 
Opinion, Paſſion, &c. without any Prin- 
iple of Aftion in himſelf. So that the 
Diſparity betwixt them thus far is eaſily 
liſcernable. 


And yet eaſilier in the manner they per- The difference 
orm their good Offices For the Kind. berwixe them 
elſes of a Friend, like the nobleſt Facuſ- 7 >< manner 
ies of an avimate Creature, lie d A pn. "8 
Offices, 


ricthout any Parade or Pagrantry on t 
F Our- 


FO 


__..vg, dropt it ſoftly olf his Finger, 
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Outſide : Nay, many times, 2s a faithful 
Phyſician cures his Patient when he leaſt 
knows of it; ſo a nat ny bn of 
ſent or abſent, as occaſion ſerves, is ſolli- 
citous about your Coucerns, when per- 
haps you know nothing of it. Such was 
the excellent Arceſilaw, as in other his 
Actions, ſo particularly in his Kindneſs to 
Apelles, Native of Chios, whom finding 
extremely,indigent in his Sickpels, he re- 
his Viſit to him with twen 
hms in his Pocket z and ſitting by his 
' Bedſide, Tow have got nothing here, ſaid 
he, bxt Empedocles's Elements, Fire, Wa- 
ter, Earth, and the ſurrounding Air , nei- 
en 
t, ſtirring up his Pillow, put the 
. privately under his Head : Which when 
the good old Woman his Nurſe found, 
and in great admiration acquainted Apelles 
with ; Ay, ſays he, ſmiling a little, chu 
ts a Piece of Arcelilaus's Thievery. And 
what Philoſophy tells us, that Children 
uſually reſenible their Parents, we find in 
ſome meaſure verified in Arceſilaws, and 
Lacydes, his intimate Acquaintance : For 
when Cephs Socrates was impeached © 
High-Trcaſon, and Lacydes, with ſeveral 
others of his Friends, I1tvod by him at hi: 
Trial, the Counſel for the State deſired 
the Priſoner's Ring, whercin lay the prir 
cipal Evidence againſt him, might be prec 
duced in Court, which Cephi Socrates hear 
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Lacydes obſerving it, ſet his Foot upon'r, 
and buried it in the Ground. 

—_—_— and going afterwards to 
pay his reſpects and thanks to his Judges, 
one of them, who, it ſeems, had took no- 
tice of the Paſlage, told him, that his 


Thanks were owing to —_— and fo re- 
lated the whole Story, when yet Lacydes 
had never mention'd it. 

Thus I am verily perſuaded the Gods 
confer ſeveral ts upon us which we 
arenot ſenſible of, upon no other Motive 
in the World, than the meer pleaſure and 
ſatisfaftion they take in Acts of Kindneſs 
and 75 ages wi _ 

But on the contrary, the ſeemingly 
Offices of a Flatterer have nothing of that 
Sincerity and Integrity,that Simplicity and 
Ingenuity, which recommend a Kindneſs ; 
but are always attended with Buſtle and 
Noiſe, Hurry, Sweat, and contratting 
the Brow, to enhance your Opinion of 
the great Pains he has taken for you ;, like 
a Pifture drawn in gawdy Colours, with 
folded torn Garments, full of Angles and 
Wrinkles, to make vs believe it an clabo- 
rate Piece, and done to the life, 

Beſides, the Flatterer is ſo extremely 
troubleſom, in recounting the weary Steps 
be has taken, the Cares he has had upon 
him, the Perſons he has been forc'd ro 
diſoblige, with a thouſand other Inconve- 
niencies he has labour'd under upon your 
account, that you'll be apt to fay, the By- 
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ſineſs was never worth allthis Din and 
Clutter about it.” 

For a Kindneſs once upbraided, loſes 
its Grace, turns a Burden, and becomes 
mtolerable. Bur the Flatterer not only re- 
R__ us with his Services already palt, 

at the very inſtant of their perfors 
mancez whereas if a Friend be oblig'd to 
ſpeak of any Civility done anorher, he 
modeſtly mentions it indeed, burattributes 
nothing to himſelf. Thus. when the Lace- 
demomans ſupplied the People of Smyrna in 
great Scarcity of Provilions, - and they 
gtarefully reſented and exroll'd rhe Kind- 
neſs; Why, replied the Spartans, *twas 
no ſuch grear marter, we only robb*d our 
felves, and our Catrel of a Dinner. For 
4 Favour thus beſtow'd, is not only free 
and ingenuous, but more acceptable ro the 
Receiver, becauſe he imagines his Bene- 
factor conferr'd it on him without any 
great prejudice ro himſelf. 

But the Temper of a Flatterer is not 
only diſcernable from that of a Friend, in 
the Eafinefs of his Promiſes, and the trou- 
bleſom [mperrinence that attends his = 
Offices, but -more fſignally in this, That 
the one is ready to promote any baſe and 
unworthy AZtion ; the other, thoſe only 
which are fair and konelt : the one labours 
fo pleaſe, the other to profit you. For a 
Friend 'muſt not, as Gargias would have 
him, beg another's aſſiſtance in a juſt Un- 
dertaking, and then think to —_ 
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the Civility,by contributing to ſeveral that 
are unjuſt; for he is not bound to bear a 
partin the Follies of his Friend, but ra- 
ther to dilluade him from them : And if, 


after all, he cannot prevail __=e him, may 
diſengage himſelf with the Reply of Pho- 
Cion tO Arp ; Sir, 1 can't be bath your 
Friend, -aud. your Flatterer ;, that is, your 
Frieng, and not your Friend at the ſame tame. 
For we ought to be alliſtant to him in his 
honeſt Endeavours indeed, but not in his 
Knaveries; in his Counſels, not in his 
Tricks; ia @ppearing as Evidence for 
him, but not 19 a Cheat ; and muſt bear 
a ſhare ja his Misfortunes, but not in his 
Adts of Injuſtice, For if a Man —_ not 
to be as much as conſcious of any Unwor- 
thineſs in his Friend, how much leſs will it 
become him to partake in it * Therefore 
as when the Lacedemonians, defeated by, 
and treating of Articles of Peace with Av- 
ripater, pray d him to command them 
any thing, how ſoever grievous, and bur- 
denſom to the Subje(t, provided it were 
got baſe and diſhonourable : So a Friend, 
if you want his Aſſiſtance ia a chargeable, 
dangerous, and laborious Eaterprize, im- 
berks in the Deſign cheartully, and without 
reſerve ; but if ſuch as will not ſtand with 
his Reputation and Honour, he fairly de- 
ſires to be excus'd. Whereas on the con- 
trary, if you ofter to put a Flatterer upon 
a difficult or hazardous Employmear, he 
ſhuffles you off, and begs your pardon. For 
E 3 ſound 
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ſound him but, as you rap a Veſlel, to trie 
whether it be whole or crackr, full or 
empty ; and he ſhams you off with tlie 
Noiſe of ſome paltry, frivolous Excuſes : 
But engage him in any mean, ſordid, and 
inglorious Service, abuſe him, kick him, 
tratnple on him, he bears all | ww and 
knows no Aﬀront. For as the Ape, who 
can't keep the Houſe like a Dog, or bear 
2a Burden like an Horſe, or plow like an 
Ox, ſerves to be abus'd, to play the Buf- 
foon, and to make ſport: So the 
Paraſite, who can neither plead your 
Cauſe, nor be your .Counſel, nor ef- 
pouſe - your Quarrel, as being averſe from 
all painful and good Offices, denies you 
in nothing that may contribute to your 
pleaſure, turns Pander to your Luſt, 

imps for a Whore, provides you an 
ty ſom Entertainment, looks that your 
Bill be reaſonable, and ſneaks to your 
Miſs ; but ſhall treat your Relations with 
diſreſpet, and impudently turn =_ 
Wife out of doors, if you commiſſion him. 
So that you may eaſily diſcover him in 
this particular ; for put him upon the moſt 
baſe and dirty AQtions, he'll not ſpare 
his own Pains, provided he can but gra- 
Lify you. 


There remains yet another way to diſ- 


+ and Bcka- cover him by hjs Inclinations towards your 


Ir timates and Familiars. For there's no- 


your Fries 6 thing more agrecable to a true and cordi- 
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al Acquaintance, than to love with, and 
to be beloved of many ; and therefore he 
always ſedulouſly endeavours to gain his 
Friend the AﬀeCtions and Eſteem of other 
Men. For _— Opinion that all 
things ought to be in common amon 
Friends, he thinks nothing ought to 
more {o, than they themſelves. But the 
FaithleG, the Adulterate, and Friend of 
baſe Alloy, who is conſcious 'to himſelf 
of the Dilſervice he does true Fricndſhip, 
by that falſe Coin of ict which he purs 
upon us, is naturally full of Emulation and 
Envy, even towards thoſe of | his- own 
Profeſſion, endeayouring to- abt-do- them 
in their common Talent of Babling and 
Buffoonry, whilſt he reveres and cringes 
to his Betters, whom he dares no more 
vie with, than a Footman with a Lydian 
Chariot, or Lead (to uſe Simonide?'s Ex- 
preſſion ) with refined Gol. Therefore 
this light and empty Counterfeir, finding 
he wants Weight, when pur into the 
Ballance againſt a ſolid and ſubſtantial 
Friend, eavours to remove him as far 
as he can; like him, who having painted 
a Cock extreamly ill, commanded his Ser- 
vant to take the Original ont of ſighr, 
and if he cannot compals his Deſign,then he 
proceeds to Complement and Ceremony, 
pretending outwardly to admire him, as 
a Perſon far beyond himſelf, whilſt by 
ſecret Calumnies he blackens, and under- 
mines him 3 which if they chance to have 
E 4 gall'd 


Js 
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gall'd and freqigd him only, and have not 
throughly dove his Work, then he be- 
takes himſelf ta the Advice: of Aeduw, 
that Arch-Paratitg,apd Enemy to the Ma- 
cedonan Nobility, and Chict of all thac 
numerous Train which Alpxander enter- 
tain'd in his Court, This Man taught his 
Diſciples to (lander boldly, and puſh home 
their Calpmnies; for tho the Wound 
might probably be cyrcd, and sKkin'd over 
again, yet the Teeth of Slander would 
be ſure to leave a Scar behind them z by 
theſe Scars, ( or to ſpeak mare properly) 
Gangrenes, and Cancers of falſe Accuſati- 
ons, fell the brave Califtbenes, Parmenio, 
and Phileras, whilſt he himſelf became an 
eaſy Prey to an Agzor, Bageas, Sy, 
apd Demerrias, who trick'd. bim up lake 2, 
Barbarian Statue, or Antick, and Jai 
the Mortal the Adoration due 49 a Go9:, 
So great 1a Charm is Flattery, ,apd, as it 
ſeems, the greateſt with thoſe we think the 
greatelt Men ;,, for the exalted Thoughts 
they - entertaiu- of themſelves, aud the: 
deſire of an. univerſal Concurrence in the 
ſape Opinjon from others, both add 
Courage to the Flatterer, and Credit 20 
tys Impoſtures. Hills and Mountains ins 
deed are not eaſily taken by Stratagem, or 
Ambuſcade ; but a weak Mind {fwola big 
and lofry by Fortune, Rirth, or the like, 
lies naked to the Allaults of every mean 
and pygcy Aggiellors 


And 
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And therefore we repeat here what we 
advis'd at our entrance into this Niſcourſe, A 
that we caſhire every vain Opinion of <4. fon, the 
our ſelves, whoſe in-bred Flattery only Differences 
diſpoſes and prepares us to a more fa- obſervable be. 
vourable Reception of that from withour. mas ng 
For, if we did but ſquare our Actions aC- x;jend;to con. 
cording to the famous orecular Precept clude this 
of kyowing our ſelves, rating things accor- 1r2% with 2 
ding to their true intrinlick value, and — 
withal refleting upon our own Nature, eres. For 
and Education , conſider what groſs Im- Meaſures 
nerfections, and Failures mix with our which the lat- 
Words, Attions, and Aﬀections, we ſhould "£7 298 to. 
not lic ſo open to the Attempts of every Repretenſie 
Flartcrer, who deſigns upon ns. For even ons. 
Alexander himſelf bcing reminded of his 
Mortality by two things eſpecially, the 
neceſhty of Sleep, and the uſe of Women, 
begay to ſtagger in the Opinion they had 
made him conceive of his Godhead. And 
did but we in like manner take an impar- 
tial Survey of thoſe Troubles, Lapſes, 
and Infirmities. incident to our Nature, 
we ſhould find we ſtood in no need of a 
Friend to praiſe. and extol our Vertues, 
buy of one rather that would chide, and 
reprimand us for our Vices. For firſt, 
there are but few who will venture to deal 
thus raundly and impartially with their 

riend, and fewer yet who know the Art 
of. it , Men generally, miſtaking Railing, 
and i] Lavznagy, for a decent __ friendly 
Reproof ; and then a Chiding, like = 

other 
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other Phylſick, ill timed, racks and tor- 
ments you to no purpoſe, and works in a 
manner the ſame Effet with Pain, that 
Fla does with Pleaſure. For an un- 
ſeaſonable Reprebenſion may be equally 
miſchievons with-an unſeaſonable Com- 
rendation, and 'force your Friend to 


throw himſelf upon the Flartterer ; like 


Water which meeting with too forcible a 
Reſiſtance from the Hills, rowls down 
opon_the homble Valleys below : and 
therefore we ought to qualify, and to al- 
lay the: Sharpneſs of .our Reprootfs with 
a due” Temper of Candor and Moderati- 
on, as we would refratt a = of Light 
r00 erful for a diſtemper*d Eye, leſt 
our Friends being plagu'd and ranted up- 
on every trivial occaſion, ſhoald art laſt fly 
to the Flattercr*s Shade for their Eaſe _ 
Qnier. For all Vice, en Lony ak is to 
corrected by an intermediate Vertae, 

not by its contrary extream, as ſome 2 
who to ſhake off that ſheepiſh Ba $ 
which hangs upon their Natures, learn 
to be impudent, to lay aſide their Coun- 
try-Breeding, endeavour to be comical ; 
ro ayoid the Imputation of Softneſs and 
Cowardiſe turn Bullies ; out of an Abhor- 
rence of Superſtition, commence Arheiſts ; 


and rather than be reputed Fools, play 
the Knave ; forcing their Inclinations, like 


a crooked Stick, to the oppoſite Ex- 
rream, for want of Skill to ſet them 
ſtreight. 


Since 
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Since then ?ris highly rude to endea- 
your to avoid the Suſpicion of Flattery, 
only by being inſignaficantly troubleſome, 
and argues an ungenteel, unconverſable 
Temper in a Man, to ſhow his juſt Ab- 
horrency of mean, and ſervile Ends in 
his Friendſhip, only by a ſowr and diſ- 
agreeable Behaviour ; like the Libertine in 
the Comedy, who would needs per- 
ſwade himſelf, that his railing Accufati- 
ons fell within the limits of that Freedom 
in Diſcourſe, which every one had right 
to with his Equals. Since therefore 1 
ſay, 'tis abſurd to incur the Suſpicion of a 
Flatterer by an over-obli and obſe- 
quious Humour ; and as abſurd: on the 
other hand, in endeayouring to decline it 
by an immoderate Latitude in our _ 
henſions, to loſe the Enjoyments, {a- 
lutary Admonitions of a friendly Conver- 
ſation ; and that the Meaſures of juſt and 

per in this, as in other things, are to 

taken from Decency and Moderation; 
the nature of the Argument ſeems to re- 
quire me to conclude it with a Diſcourſe 
upon this Subject. 


Now ſeeing this Liberty of animadyer- We muſt 6r(} 


ting on other Mens Failures is liable to ſo 
many Exceptions ; let us in the firſt place 


carefully purge it from all mixture of Self.love, 


Sel-love and Intereſt, leſt any private 
Motive, Injury, Grudg, or atsfaCtti- 
on of our own ſhould ſcem to incite us to 
the undertaking : For ſuch a chiding as 
this 
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this would not paſs for an effect of Kind- 
neſs, but of Paſſion, and looks more like 
a Complaint, than an Admonition : For 
the latter has always ſomething in it that 
ſounds kind, and yet aweful, whereas 
the other betrays only a ſelfiſh, and 
narrow Diſpolition. And therefore we 
uſually honour and revere our Monitor, 
but contemn and recriminate upon a que- 
rulous Accuſer. As Agemennen could by no 
means digeſt the moderate Cenſures of 
Acbilles, yet bore well enough with the 
ſeverer Reprimands ot UViyſſes - 


Who wiſh 'd in Wrath the General's Corr 
mand, 
Na longer put in ſuch @ deſperate Hang, 


Being ſatisfied of his Wiſdom, and good 
Intentions ; for he rated him purely upon 
the account of the Publick, the other up- 
on his own. And Arbibes himſelf, tho of 
a rongh and untractable Diſpolition , 
and ready enough to hnd Faults where 
there were none ; yet heard Patrocis par 
tiently when he ranted hum thus : 


Well ſure, great Peleus, that Man of 

Did ne're beget, nor Thetis bring thee 
orth : 

Bus Rocks, hard as thy Heart, and th an- 


£7) So, 
Both clulÞd for ſuth a monſtrow Man as 


E. 


For 
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For as Hyperides the Orator deſired the 
Athenians to conlider not only the ſharp- 
neſs of his Refleftions, but his Rea- 
ſons for them: ſo the Reproots of a Friend, 
proceeding from a ſincere and diſinterelled 
Aﬀecttion, create all Veneration and Con- 
fuſion in the Criminal to whom they are 
addreſſed ; who it he once perceive that 
his Friend, waving all Offences againſt 
himſelf, chides him purely for thoſe 
commitred againſt others, can never hold 
out againſt the Force of ſo erful a 
Rebuke, for the ſweet and obliging Tem- 
per of his Monitor gives a keener Edge 
to his Admonitions ; and therefore ir has 
been wiſely ſaid, that eſpecially in Heats 
and Differences with our Friends we 
ought to have a peculiar regard to their 
— and Intereſt. Nor is it a lefs Ar- 
gument of Friendſhip, for a Man who is 
haid aſide, and out of Favour himſelf, to 
turn Advocate in behalf of another, e- 
qually deſpiſed and neglefted. As Plato, 
being in Diſgrace with Dvionyſw, begd 
Audience of him ; which he readily gran- 
ting, in expectation of being entertain'd 
with an Acconnt of his Grievances ; 
Plato 2ddreſs'd himſelf to him after this 
manner : Sir, ſaid he, sf you were «- 
form'd there were a certain an come over 
mto your Iſland of Sicily, with deſign to at- 
tenipt wpon your Majeſties Perſon , but, 
for want of an Opportunity, conld not execute 
the Villany, would you ſuffer him to go off un« 
puniſhed ? 
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puniſhed ? No, by no means, Plato, replied 
the King, few bt not on wo deef and 
revenge the Overt- Atts, but the malicious In- 
tentions of our Enemies. Well then , on the 
other hand, faid Plato, If there ſhould 
come 4 Perſon to Court, out of pure Kindneſs 
and Ambition to ſerve your Majeſty, and 
you would not give him an wnuy 
expreſſing it, were it reaſonable to diſmiſs 
him Db Scorn and Difrepeftt ? Whom do 
you mean, ſaid Dionyſms ? why «A ſchines, 
replied Plato, as honeſt excellent a 
Perſon as any in the School of Socrates, 
and of a very edifying Converſation ; 
who having ſed. himſelf ro the Difh- 
culties of a tedious Voyage, that he might 
enjoy the happineſs of a Philoſophical 
Converſe with your Majeſty, has met 
with nothing but Contempt in return to 
_— yy —_— o—_ 4 
ly generous Temper 1 o 
ſtrangely affected Dionyſins, that he hug'd 
and embraced Pleo, and treated «/£ſchs 
nes with a great deal of Honour and Mag- 
nificence. 


24ly, we In the next _ let us free our Diſ- 
muſt not be Courſe from all contumelious Language, 


j»jurious and all Laughter, Mockery, and Scurrility, 
abuſive in0ur which ſpoil the reliſh of our Reprehenli- 
— For, 25 a Chirurgion makes an Inci- 


ons. 


fion in the Fleſh, he uſes decent Neatnefs 
and Dexterity in the Operation, without 
the affected and ſuperfluous —— 
(s 
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of a Quack, or Mountebanck : So the 
lancing the Sores of a Friend may ad- 
mit indeed of pe pg ge 
nity, but that ſo qualified, it ſpoi 
not the Seriouſneſs and Gravity requiſed 
to the Work. For Boldneſs, Infolence and 
ill Language deſtroy its Force and , 
And ore the Fidler reparteed h 
ſomely enough upon Philip, when he un- 
dertook to diſpute with him about the 
touch upon his pany, : God forbid 
that ] 0 unhappy as to 
art rp 44 e& than I do. But Epi- 
charmus was to0 blunt upon Hierom, w 
inviting him to er 2 little after he 
had put ſome Acquaintance to 
death, replied ; Ay, but you conld not in- 


vite me the other day to the Sacrifice of 
Friends. And fo = Antiphon too SS 


in his Refleftion upon Ds who on 
occaſion of a Diſcourſe the beſt 
ſort of Braſs, told him that was the beſt in 


his Opinion of which the Athenians made 
the Statues of Hermodins and Ariſtogeiton. 
For theſe ſcurrilous abuſive Jeſts are moſt 
certainly diſagreeable, and pain to no 
purpoſe, being but the Produtt of an 
intemperate Wit, and which only betray 
the Enmity and ill-Nature of him who takes 
the liberty to uſe them, which whoſo- 
ever allows himſelf in, does but wantonly 
ſport about the Brink of that Pit, which 
one day will ſwallow him up and ruine 
him. For Aniphon-was afterward w_ 
cut? 
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cuted under Dzenyſius : 2nd Timatines was 
in diſgrace with Auguſtus Caſe not for any 
extravagant Freedom in his Diſcourſe, but 
only becauſe he had took up a fooliſh 
Cuſtom of repeating theſe Veries at every 
Entertainment and Walk where the Em- 
peror delired his Company ; 


For nothing elſe but meerly ro make ſport, 
Amongtt the merry Greeks they did re- 


ſort 


Alledging the Pleaſantneſs of his Hu- 
mour, as the Cauſe of his Favour at 
Court. 

Thus you ſhall meet with ſeveral ſmart 
and ſatyrical Refleftions in a Comedy, but 
the mixture of Jeſt and Fool in the Play, 
like ill Sauce to good Meat, abates their 
Poinancy, and renders them inſignificant. 
So that upon the whole, the Poct acquires 
only the Character of a ſawcy and foul- 
mouth'd Buffoon, and the Auditors loſe 
that Advantage, which they might other- 
wiſe reap from Remarques of that Na- 
ture. 

We'may do well therefore to reſerve 
our Jollity and Mirth for more ſutable 
Occaſions ; but we mult by all means be 
ſerious and candid in our Admonitions ; 
which, if we be upon important Points, 
muſt be ſo animated with our Geſtures, 
Paſſion, aud Eagerneſs of Voice, as to 
give them Weight and Credit, and to 

awaken 
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awaken a tender Concern in the Perſons 


to whom they arc addrefs'd. 


We are again to time our Reproofs as 
ſcaſonably as we can; for a Miſtake in the 
Opportunities, as tis of ill Conſequence 
in all other things, ſo peculiarly in our 
Reprehenſions. And therefore I preſume 
'tis manifeſt, we ought not to fall foul 
upon Men in their Drink. For firſt, he 
who broaches any ſowr diſagreeable DiCſ- 
courſe amidſt the Pleaſantry and good 
Humour of Friends, calts a Cloud over 
the Serenity of the Company, and acts 
counter to the Lydian God, who, as Pm- 
dar words it. untics the Band of all our Cares, 
Beſides, that. ſuch unſeaſonable Remon- 
ſtrances are not without Danger : for 
Wine is apt to warm Men into Paſſion, 
and make them quarrel at the Freedom 
you take; and 1n thort, 'tis no Argu- 
ment of any brave and generous, but ra- 
ther of an unmanly Temper, not to dare 
to ſpeak ones Senſe when ſober, but 
drunk, and grumble like a cowardly Cur 
at Table. And therefore we need not 
enlarge any further upon this Topick. But 
becauſe ſeveral Perſons neither will, nor 
dare take their Friends to task, whilſt 
they thrive and flouriſh in the World, 
looking upon Proſperity as a State above 

the reach of a Rebuke ; but pour forth 

their Inveftives like a River that has 

over-flown its Banks, inſulting and tramp- 
F ling 
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ling upon them, when Fortune has al- 
ready laid them at their Feet, out of a ſort 
of Satisfaftion to ſee their former State 
and Grandure reduc'd to the ſame level 
= Fortune with _— 9 may not 
improper to urſe a little uv 
this Argument, and make ſome reply to 
that Queſtion of Euripides ; 


What need is there of Friends in Proſpe- 
rity ? 

I anſwer, to lower thoſe lofty and extra- 
vagant Tho which are uſually inci- 
dent to that ition : for Wiſdom, in 
ConjunCtion with Proſperity,is a rare Ta- 
lent, and the lot of but few. Therefore 
moſt Men ſtand in need of a borrow'd 
Prudence , to depreſs the Tumours 
that attend an exuberant a but 
when the turn of Fortune it has 
abated the Swelling, a Man's very Cir- 
cumſtances are ſufficient of themſelves to 
read | —_—_ + __ ntance z ſo that 
all other grave and auſtere Correptions 
are then ſuperfluous and impertinent ; and 
*ris, on the contrary, more proper in ſuch 
T raverſes of Fortune, to enjoy the Com- 
pany of a compaſſionate Friend, who will 
adminiſter ſome Comfort to the afflicted, 
and buoy him up under the Preſſure of his 
Afairs : As Xenophon relates that the Pre- 
ſence of Clearchw, a Perſon of a courte- 
ous and obliging Aſpeft, gave new pos 
| 2 
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and e to his Souldiers in the Heat 
of a Battel, or any other difficult Ren- 
counter. But he who chides and upbraids 
a Man in diſtreſs, like him who applies a 
a Medicine for clearing the Sight to a 
diſtemper'd and inflamed Eye, neither 
works a Cure, nor allays the Pain, but 
only adds Anger to his Sorrows, and exa- 
ſperates the Patient. A Man in Health 
indeed will digeſt a friendly Lecture for 
his Wenching, Drinking, Idlenefs, con- 
tinual Recreations and Bathing, unſea- 
ſonable Eating, &'c. Bur for a ſick Man to 
be told, that all this comes of his In- 
temperance, Voluptuouſneſs, High-feed- 
ing, Whoring, &c. is utterly inſuppor- 

e, and worſe than the Diſcaſe it ſelf, 
O —_—_— Man ! will ſuch an one fay, 
the Phyſicians preſcribe me Caſtor and 
Scammony, and | am juſt a making my laſt 
Will and Teſtament, and do you lie 
—_—_ and preaching to me LeCtures of 
Philofophy ? And thus Men in Adverſity 
ſtand more in need of our Humanity and 
Relief,than of ſharp and ſententious Repri- 
mands : for neither will a Nurſe immedi- 
ately ſcold at her Child thar-is faln, bur 
firſt help him up, waſh him, and pur him 
in order again, and then chide and whip 
him. They tell us a Story to this pur- 
poſe of Demetrius Phalerexs, that when he 
dwelt an Exile at Thebes, in mean beggar- 
ly Circumſtances, he was once extreamly 
concern'd to obſerve the Philoſopher 
# Crates 
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Crates making towards him, expetting to 
be treated by him with all the roughneſs 
of a Cynical Behaviour : But when Cra- 
tes had addreiled himſclt courteoully ro 
him, and diſcourſed him upon the point 
of Exile, I to convince him 
that-it had nothing miſerable or uneaſy in 
it, but on the contrary, rather reſcued 
him from the nice and hazardous Manage- 
ment of Publick_ Afﬀairs ; adviſing him 
withal to repoſe his Confidence in him- 
ſelf, and his own Conſcience : Demetrixs 
was ſo taken and encouraged by his Dif- 
courſe, that he is reported to have ſaid to 
his Friends, Curſed be thoſe Employs 
which robb*d me fo long of the Acquain- 
tance of ſuch an excellent Perſon. For, 


Soft, friendly Words revive th* afflifted 
Soul ;, 
But ſharp Rebukes are only for a Fool, 


And this is the way of generous and inge- 
nuous Friends. But they who fſervilely 
admire you in Proſperity, like old Rup- 
tures, Spaſms and Cramps, which, as De- 
moſthenes ſpeaks, ache and pain us moſt, 
when ſome freſh Misfortune has befallen 
the Body, ſtick cloſe to you in the Revo- 
lation of your Fortune, and rejoice and 
enjoy the Change: Whereas, if a Man 
mult needs have a Remembrancer of a Ca- 
lamity which his own Indiſcretion hath 
pull'd upon him, *tis enough you put him 

in 
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in mind that he ows it not to your Advice, 
for you often dilluaded him from the Un- 
dertaking, 

Well then, youll fay, when is a keen 
Repreheniion allowable? and when may 
we chide a Friend ſeverely indeed ? I an- 
{wer ; When ſome important Occaſion re- 
quires It : as the ſtopping him in the Ca- 
recr of his Voluptuouſnets, Anger, or In- 
ſolence ; the repreſſing his covetous Hu- 
mor, or any other fooli;h Habit. Thus 
dealt Solon with Creſw, putt'd up and de- 
bauch'd with the uncertain Greatneſs of 
his Fortune, when he bad him look to the 
End. Thus Socrates humbled Alcibiades, 
fore*d him into unfeigned Tears, and 
turn'd his Heart, when he argued the Caſe 
with him. Such, again, were the Remon- 
ſtrances and Admonitions of Cyr to Cy- 
axares, and of Plato to Dion, who, when 
the Luſtre and Greatneſs of his Atchieve- 
ments had fix*d all Mens Eyes upon him, 
wiſh'd him to beware of Arrogance and 
Self-conceit, as the readieſt way to make 
all Men abandoa him. And Speucippus 
wrote to him, Not to pride himſelf in the 
little Applauſes of Women and Children, 
but to take care to adorn Sicily with Reli- 
gion, Juſtice, and wholetom Laws, that 
he might render it a great and illuſtrious 
Academy. So did not Exchu and Enulers, 
two of Perſeus's Favourites, who fawn'd 
upon, and complied with him, as obſequi- 
ouſly as any Courtier of them all, _ 

r ths 
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the Succeſs of his Arms ; but after his De- 
feat at Pydna by the Romans, inveigh'd bit- 
terly againſt him, reminding him of his 
paſt Faults, his former Faſt and Arro- 
gance, till the Man,out of meer Anger and 
Vexation, ſtab'd them both in the place. 
And ſo much concerning the timing of 
our Reproofs in general. 

Now there are ſeyeral other accidental 
Occaſions adminiſtred by our Friends them- 
ſelves, which a Perſon heartily ſollicitous 
for their Intereſt, will lay hold of : As 
ſome have taken an opportunity of cenſu- 
ring them freely, from a Queſtion they 
have ask'd, from the relation of a Story, 
or the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of the ſame 
Attions in' other Men, which they them- 
ſelves have committed. 

Thus they tell us, Demaratu« the Corin- 
thian coming into Macedonia, when Phulip 
and his m”_ and Son were at Odds ; and 
being, after a gracious Reception, ask'd 
by the King, What good Underſtanding 
was among the Grecians ? he replied,as be- 
ing an old Friend and Acquaintance of his, 
Ay, oy means, Sir, it highly becomes your 
Majefty, to enquire about the Concord betwixt 
the Athenians and Peloponeſians, who ſuffer 

ur ows Family to be the Scene of ſo much 
Diſcord and Contention. And as pert was 
that of Drogenes, who entring Phiby's 
Camp, as he was going tomake War upon 
the Grecians, was-ſeiz*d upon and brought 
before the King, who, not knowing =_ 
asKk? 
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harder If he was a Spie ? Why yer 


, ſaid he, / am a Spie upon your F 
"Impr udence, who, kr gt rt 


are come hither to expoſe your Ki 
qo ee Life to the ancertas Devifem 
of the C.uft of a + Tho this may per- 
haps ſeem a little too biting and ſatyrical. 


__ ſeaſonable rtunity of re- Another Op- 
your Friend for his Vices, is, P**runiry of 
Then ſome third Perſon heckeatommnt  ——. 


fed him upon the ſame account : For a 
courteous and obliging Man will dexte- 
rouſly ſilence his Accuter, and then take 
him privately to task himſelf, adviſing 
him, if for noother reaſon, yet to abate 
the Inſolence of his Enenues, to 
himſelf more ently for the _— 
For how could they open t — 
you, what could they have to repr 
with, 5 mtr but reform lack « and ſuch Sz 
Vices, A roar obnoxious to 
Cenſure? And by this means the Offence 
that was Eiven, lies at his door who rough- 
ly upbraided him ; whilſt the Advantage 
he reaps, is attributed to the Perſon w 
candidly advis'd him. But there are ſome 
who have got yet a genteeler way of Chi- 
ding, and that is, of chaſtiſing others for 
ts, which they know their Friends re- 
ally ſtand guilty of : As my Maſter Am- 
wenixs, perceiving once at his Afternoon- 
Lefture, that ſome of his Scholars had di- 
_ more mn." —__— - 
i 


"We muſt not 
rebuke a 
Frierd in 
Company, 
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Moderation of Students, ammediatly com- 
manded one of his Freemen to take his 
own Son, and whip him ; For what, ſays he, 
the Toung iter forſroth yoaſt needs bave Vineg ar 
Sawce to bu Meat ;, and with that, caſting 
his Eye upon us, gave us to underitand, 
that we likewiſe were concern'd in the Re- 
prehenſion. 

Again ; We muſt be cautious how we 
rebuke a Friend in Company, always re- 
membring the Repartee made upon Plars 
on that account : For Secrates having fal'n 
one day very ſeverely upon an Acquain- 
tance of his at Table, Plato could not for- 
bear to take him up, ſaying, Had it not 
been more proper, Sw, to have ſpoke theſe 
things in private? To whom Socrates in- 
{tantly replied, And bad it not been more 


proper for 


tow 7 


An 


d 


ou to have told me ſo in prevate 
they ſay, Puahagoras one time 


ranted a Friend of his ſo terribly before 
Company, that the poor young Man went 
and hang?d himſelf; from which time the 
Philoſopher would never chide any Man 
in the preſence of another. For the Diſ- 
covery and Cure of a Vice, like that of a 
ſcandzlous Diſeaſe, ought to be in ſecret, 
and not like a publick Show tranſacted up- 
on a Theater; for 'tis no way the part 
of a Friend, but a meer Cheat and Trick, 
for ore Man to recommend himſelf to the 
Standers-by, and ſeek for Reputation from 
the Failures of another ; like Mountebank- 
Chirurgians,who perform their Operations 


on 
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ona Stage, to gain the greater Practice. 
But beſides the Diſgrace that attends a 
Reproof of this Nature, ( a thing that 
will never work any Cure) we are like- 
wiſe toconſider, that Vice is naturally ob- 
ſtinate, and loves to diſpute its Ground : 
For what Exrspides {ays, is not only true 
of Love, 


T he more 'tis check'd, the more it preſſes on, 


but "of any other Imperfeftion. If yon 
lay a Man open publickly tor it, and tell 
all, youare ſo far from reforming him, that 
you force him to brave it out. And there- 
fore as Plato adviſes, that old Men, who 
would be revered of the younger Fry, 
mult learn to reverethem firſt : ſocertain- 
ly modeſtly to reprimand, is the way to 
meet with a modeſt Return. For he who 
warily attacks the Criminal, works upon 
his good Nature by his own, and fo infen- 
ſibly undermines his Vices. And there- 
fore *twould be much more proper to ob- 
ſcrve the Rule in Homer ; 


To whiſper ſoftly in the Ear, 
Leſt Stander s-by ſhould chance to hear. 


But above all, we ought not to diſcover 
the ImperfeCctions of an Husband before his 
Wife, nor of a Father before his Children, 
nor of a Lover in company of his Miſtreſs, 
nor of Maſters 1a preſence of their Scho- 
lars, 


”; 
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lars, or the like z for it touches a Man to 
the quick, to be rebuked before thoſe who 
he deſires ſhould think honourably of him. 
And I verily believe, that 'twas not ſo 
much the Heat of the Wine, as the Sting 
of too publick a Reprehenſion, that en- 
raged Alexander againſt Clitw. And Ari- 
ſtemenes, Ptolemy's Preceptor, loſt himſelf 
by awaking the King, dropt aſleep one 
time at an Audience of Foreign Embaſſa- 
dors z for the Court-Paraſites immediatly 
took this occaſion to expreſs their 
tendedly deep reſentments of the Diſgrace 
done his Majeſty, ſuggeſting, that if in- 
deed the Cares of the Government had 
bronght a little unſeaſonable Drowſineſs 
upon him, he might have been. told of it 
in private, but ſhould not have had rude 
hands laid upon his Perſon before ſo great 
an Aſſembly : Which ſo affetted the King, 
that he preſently ſent the poor Man a 
Draught of Poiſon, and made himdrink it 
up. And Ariftophanes ſays, Cleon blamed 
him for railing at Athens before Stran- 
gers, whereby he incenſed the Athenians 
againſt him. And therefore they who aim 
at".the Intereſt and Reformation of their 
Friends, rather than Oſtentation and Po- 
ularity, ought, amongſt other things, to 
| of expoſing them too publickly. 


Again; What Thucidides makes the Cov 


rimthians ſay of themſelves, That they were 


Perſons every way qualified for the Repre» 
henfior 
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benſion of other Men, caght to be the Cha- 
rater of every one who ſets up for a Mo- 
nitor. For as Lyſander repli'd upon a cer- 
tain Meoarian, who in a Council of Allies 
and Confederates had ſpoke boldly for the 
Liberties of Greece ; s Stile of 1 
Sir, would have better become ſome ublick, 
State, than a private Perſon. So he who 
takes upon him the Liberty of a Cenſor, 
muſt be a Man of a regular Converſation 
himſelf; one like Plato, whoſe Life was a con- 
tinued Lefture to Speuſipprs 3 Or Xenocr ates, 
who caſting his Eye one time upon the dif- 
ſolute Polemon, at a Diſputation, 

him withthe very Awfulneſs of his Looks. 
Whereas the Remonſtrance of a lewd 
whiffling Fellow will certainly meet with 
no better Entertainment, than that of the 
old proverbial Repartee, 


Phyſician, heal thy ſelf. 


But becauſe ſeveral accidental Emer» They who res 
encies in Converſation will now and then prehend others, 
invite a Man, tho bad enough himſelf, to **8** le 
correct others, the moſt genteel and dex- jy. cive. 
trous way of doing it, will be to involye 
our ſelves in the ſame Guilt with thoſe we 
reprehend ,, as in this Paſſage of Homer, 


Fie, what's the matter, Diomede, that we 
Have new forgot our former Gallantry ? 


And 


How to knw YVol.2, 
And in this other, 


We are not worth one ſingle HeCtor all. 


Thus Socrates would handſomly twit the 
Young Men with thetr Ignorance, by pro- 
feſling his own, pretending for his part 
he had need with them to ſtudy Morality, 
and make more accurate Enquiries into the 
Truth of Things. For a Confeffion of 
the ſame Guilt, and a ſeeming Endeavour 
to reform our ſclves,as well as our Friends, 
gives credit to the Reprimand, and recom- 
mends it to their Altections : But he who 
gravely magnifies himſelf, whilſt he impe- 
rioully detracts from others, as being a 
Man, for ſooth, of no ImperfeCtions, unleſs 
his Age, or a celebrated Reputation in- 
deed command our Attention, is only im- 
pertinent, and troubleſom to no purpoſe. 
And therefore *twas not without reaſon, 
that Phenix, checking Achilles for his in- 
temperate Anger, confeſs'd his own Un- 
happineſs in that Particular, how he had 
like once to have ſlain his own Father 
through a tranſport of Paſſion, had not 
the ſcandalous Name of Parricide held 
his hands ; that the Heroe might not 
imagiae he took that liberty with him, be- 
cauſe he had never offended in the like 
kind himſelf. For ſuch inoffenſive Re- 
proofs leave a deeper impreſs behind them, 
when they ſeem the Reſult of Compaſſion, 
rather than Contempt. 

But 
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But becanſe a Mind ſubject to the Diſ- We mul? mix 
orders of Paſſion, like an inflamed Eye * num 
that cannot bear a great and glaring Light, a 
is impatient of a Rebuke, without ſome 
temperament to qualify and allay its Pot- 
nancy ; therefore the beſt Remedy in this 
Caſe will be to daſh it with a little Praiſe. 

For a mixture of both together not onl 

abates and takes off from that Roughneſs 
and Command, which a blunt Reprehen- 
ſion ſeems to carry along with it, but rai- 
ſes in a Man a generous Emulation of him- 
ſelf, whilſt the remembrance of his = 
Vertues ſhames him out of his preſent 
Vices, and makes him propoſe his former 
Altions for his future Example. Bur if 
you compare him with other Men, as with 
Fellow-Citizens, his Contemporaries, or 
Relations, then Vice, which loves to diſ- 
pute the Vidtory, renders him uneaſy and 
impatient under the Compariſon, and will 
be apt to make him grumble, and, in an 
Huff, bid you be gone then,to his Betters, 
and not trouble him any longer. And 
therefore we ought not to fall upon other 
Mens Commendations, before him whom 
we take the liberty to rebuke, unleſs in- 
deed they be his Parents; as Agamemnon 


. in Homer : 


Tydeus his Son has not his Fathers Soul. 


And Ulyſſes, in the Tragedy called the* 
Seyres, ſpeaking to Achilles : 
Def 
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Deft thow, who ſprang from a brave Gre- 
cian Race, 
By Spinning, thy great Anceſtors diſgrace ? 


We muſt not Tis in the next place very improper for - 
— a Man, immediatly to retort or recriminate 
them _. upon his Monitor ; for this is the way on- 
blame us. ly to occaſion Heats and Animoſities be- 
twixt them, and will rather ſpeak him im- 
patient of any Reproof at all, than deſi- 
rous to compenſate the Kindneſs of one 
with another : And therefore 'tis better 
to take his Chiding patiently for the pre- 
ſent, and if he chance afterwards to com- 
mit a Fault worth your remarking upon, 
have then an opportunity of repay- 

bog him in his own Coin: For being re- 
minded, without the leaſt intimation of a 
former _ or Dillatisfaftion, that he 

himſelf did not uſe to overlook the Slips 

of his Friend, he will receive the Remon- 

ſtrance favourably at your hands, as bein 

the Return of Kindneſs, rather than © 
Anger and Reſentment. 


We ought not Moreover, as Thacidides ſays, that he is 
to reprove ur doubtleſs a wiſe Man, and well-advis'd, 
471 who will not venture to incur the Odium 
Faulk, and Diſpleaſure of any one, except for 
Matters of the higheſt Concernment : So 

when we do undertake the ungrateful Of- 

fice of Cenſor, it ought to be only upon 

weighty and unportant Occaſions. = 


-$ 
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he who is peeviſh and A_— — 
dy, and upon every trivial Fault, ating 
rather with the imperious Pedantry of a 
Schoolmaſter, than the Diſcretion of a 
Friend, blunts the Edg of his Reprehen- 


ſions in Matters of an Nature, by 
_—_— like an Phyſicians 
keen and bitter, but _— and 


ſovereign Remedy of his Reproofs, upon 
many and flight Diſtempers, that require 
noe Þ —— And therefore a 
wiſe Man will induſtriouſly avoid the Cha- 
ratter up" L- —_ is always 
chiding, and ts in figdin _ 
Beſides that, adobe is of 
Humour, to animadyert upon every Eifling 
Peccadillo, only affords his Friend a fairer 
occaſion of being even wich him one 
time or another, for his groſſer Immora- 
litics : As Philetimus the Phyſician, viſt- 
ting a Patient of his, who being trou- 
bled with an loflammation in his Liver, 
ſhewed him his ſore Finger, told him, his 
Diſtemper lay not at the root of his Nail. 
pum omg nn 
then to reply upon a w LN 
at Trifles in cttes;”- dis Diverſions, 
Pleaſantries, evi: Let the 
Gentleman rather, Sir, turn off his Whore, 
leave off his Dicing, &c. for otherwiſe 
he's an admirable Perſon. For he who is 
- - gd with in ſmaller Matters, more 
ingly gives his Friend the liberty of 
ciation him for greater. But ther\ 
is 
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is neither Child, nor Brother, nor Ser- 
vant himſelf, able to endure a Man of a 
buſy inquiſitive Humour, who brawls 
perpetually, and is ſowr and unpleaſant 
upon every inconſidercble occaſion. 


But ſince a weak and fooliſh Friend, as 


w h 
a ws Euripides ſays of Old Ape, has its ſtrong, 


Friend by prai. as well as feeble part, we ought to 
ling his good ferve both, and cheerfully extoll the one, 


| n—_ before we fall foul upon the other. For 


prove him for as we firſt ſoften Iron in the Fire, and 

his i: oves., then dip it in Water, to harden it in- 
to a due Conſiſtence : So after we have 
warmd and mollified our Friend by a 
juſt Commendation of his Vertues, we 
may then ſafely temper him with a mode- 
rate Reprehenſion of his Vices ; we may 
then ſay, Are theſe Attions comparable 
to the other ? don't you perceive the Ad- 
vantages of a vertuous Life ? This is 
what we who are your Friends require of 
you: Theſe are properly your own, 
Attions for which Nature deſign'd you 
but for the other, 


Let them for ever from you banifhd be, 
To deſert Mount ains, or the raging Sea. 


For as a prudent Phyſician had rather 
recover his Patient with Sleep, and good 
Dier, than with Caſtor and Scammony * 
So a candid Friend, a good Father, or 


Schoolmaſter, will rather chuſe to reform 
Mens 
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Mens Manygers by Commendations, than 
rice gar Correptions @ infnin, 
ers our 0s 

and withal ſo uſetul, as ta addreſs our 
ſelves to the Delinquent in a kind, 
affeftionate manner : And we 
ought not to deal y with him 
upon his denial of the Matter of Fact, 
nor - hinder him from making bis juſt 
Vindication ; but we ſhould rather 
handſomely help him out in his Apolo- 
gy, and mollify the Matter : As Helter 
to his Brother Pars ; 


Unhappy Man, by Paſſion over-rul"d : 


Saggeſting, that he did not quit the 


Field, in his Encounter with 


» 


out of Cowardiſe, but meer Anger and 
Indignation. 


And Neſtor ſpeaks thus to Age- 


memnon ; 


Tou only yielded to the great Impulſe. 


For you did ſuch a thing through 
Ignorance or Inadvertency, 15, in my 
Opinion, a mach more genteel Expreſ- 
fion, than bluntly to fay, You have 
dealt unjuſtly, or a&ted baſely by me : 
And to adviſe a Man not to quarrel 
with his Brother, is more civil, than 
to ſay, Don't you envy and malign 

G tum : 
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him : And, Keep not, Company with 
that Woman who debauches you, is 
ſofter Language ” Don't you de- 
bauch her. 


Mat ry __ you ſee with wht n—_— 

; riends eration we muſt re 

_— our Friends, in reclaiming them from 
Vices to which they are already ſub- 
jected ; whilſt the Prevention of them 
doth require a clear contrary Method : 
For when we are to divert them from 
the commiſſion of a Crime, or to check 
a violent and headſtrong Paſſion, or 
to puſh on and excite a phlegmatick 
lazy Humour to great Things, we pl 
then aſcribe their Failings to as dif- 

honourable Cauſes as we pleaſe. 


| Thus UVlyſes, when he would awaken 
the Courage of Achilles, in one of So- 
phocles his Tragedies, tells him, That 
*twas not the Buſineſs of 2-Supper that 
t him in ſacha Fret, as he pretended, 
Fae becauſe he was now arriv'd within 
ſight of the Walls of Troy. And when 
Achilles, in a great Chate at the Af- 
| front, ſwore he would fail back agai 
=_ 7 agony and — to him- 
elf, Viyſes came upon him again with 
this Rejoigder : 


Come, 


— _ — —_—__ ee 
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Come, Sir, tis not for this youd 
ſail away ; 

"But HeRtor's near, it is not ſafe 
to ſtay. 


And thus, by repreſenting to the 
Bold and Valiant, the danger of being 


_ a Debauchee z _-# Li- 
beral Magnificent, Stingi Sor» 
did : we ſpur cham an 60 bane G60 
ons, and divert them from baſe and ig- 


nonminious. 


—_ Jon Thing Þ once - 
y, we ought to 
and attemperate our "I 
commiſerate, rather than reprimand. 
_ 
tion, of ſtopping a Friend in Ca- 
reer of his Irregularities, our a—- 
cations muſt be vyehement, inexorable, 
and indefatigable : For this is the 
per Seaſon for a Man to ſhew himſelf a 
true Monitor, and a Friend indeed ; 
for we ſee that even Enemies reprove 
x other for —_ R— ww it- 
. As Diogenes ſaid pertinently e- 
nough to this purpoſe, That he who 
would aft wiſely, ought to be ſurroun- 
ded either with good Friends, or flagrant 
Enemicsz for the one always teach us to 
G 2 well, 


$3 
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well, and the other as conſtantly accuſe 
us, if wedo ill. 


- But certainly "tis much more eligible 
to forbear the commiſſion of a Fault, by 
hearkning to the good Adyice of our 
Friends, than afterwards to repent of it, 
by reaſon of the Ovlogor of our Ene- 
mies ; And therefore, it for no other 
eaſon, we ought to apply our Re- 
prahenhons with a great deal of Art 
and Dexterity , becauſe they are the 
moſt Sovereign Phyſick that a Friend 
can preſcribe, and which not anly re- 
= a due Mixture of Ingredients in 
the Preparation of them, but a ſeaſon- 
able 'Junture for the Patient to take 
em 1n. : 


But becauſe, as it has been before ob- 
ſery'd, Reproofs uſually carry fome- 
thing of Trouble and Vexation along 
with them, we muſt imitate $kilful Phy- 
ſicians, who, when they haye made an 
Incition in the Fleſh, leave it not open 
to the Smart and Torment that at- 
tends it, but chafe and forment it to af- 


{wage the Pain: $So he who would ad- 


moniſh dextrouſly, muſt not immediate- 
ly give a Man over to the Sting and 
Anguiſh of his Reprehenſions, but en- 
deavour to $kin over the Sore with a 
more mild and diverting Converſe ; like 
Stous-Curters, who, when they _ 

e 
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made a Fratture in their Statnes, poliſh 
and brighten them afterwards : But 
if we leave them in pain with their 
Wounds and Reſentments, and, as it 
were, the Marks of our Reproofs yet 
green upon them, they will hardly be 
brought to admit of any Lenitive we 
ſhall offer for the future. And there- 
fore they who will take upon them to 
admoniſh their Friends, ought eſpecially 
to obſerve this main Point, Not to 
leave them immediately upon it, nor ab- 
ruptly break off the Conference with 
diſobliging and bitter Expreſſions. 
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PEE EIFICEDIETEELT 4 
PEPEPEPPEPEPIPPE 


That it is not poſſible to live 
pleaſurably according to the 
Dottrine of Eeyicurus. 


YO --— —— © 


Done into Engliſh out of the Greek, 
by WiLLiIam BAaxTER, Gent. 


PICURUSs great Confident 

and Familiar, Coleres, ſet forth a 

Book with this Title to it, That 

according to the Tenet: of the other 

Philoſophers, it's umpoſſible to live. Now 

what occurr'd to me then to ſay againſt 
him, in the defence of thoſe Philoſo 

hath been (a) already put into Writing by 

me: But ſince _=_ the breaking up. of 

our Letture, (6) ſeveral Things have ap” 

ed to be ſpoken afterwards in the 

alks in further oppoſition to his Party, 

I thought it not amiſs to recolleft them 

alſo, if for no other reaſon, yet for this 

one, That thoſe may Ys will w_ 
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be contradicting of other Men, (c) the 
ought not to run curſorily over the Dil- 
courſes and Writings of thoſe they would 
diſprove; nor by tearing out one Word 
here, and another there, or by falling foul 
upon particular Paſſages without the Books, 
ro impoſe upon the Ignorant and Unlearn- 
ed. Now as we were leaving the School, 
to take a Walk ( as our manner is) in the 
Green, — began to ns : In my O- 
pinion the Debate was managed on our 
1.de with more Softneſs, and leſs Freedom 
than was fitting ;, I am ſure, (4) Heraclides 
ſuſhciently fignih'd his diſguſt at us at 
parting, for tlaving our own Heads whole, 
while he was ſo warmly engaged againſt 
Epicnri and Mntrodorm, Yet you may 
remember, reply*d Theon, how you told 
them, Colotes himſelf, compared with the 
Ahetorick of thoſe rwo Gentlemen, would 
zppear the complaiſariteſt Man ative * For 
when they have tak'd together the lewdefſt 
Terms of Ignominy the Tongne of Ma! 
erer uſed; as, (+) Buffoonerics, T rollings, Ar- 
rarancits, Whoritigs, Afſaſſunations, Whinin 
Connerſeits, Croſs-graiwd Fullows , w_ 
Blockbeaa!s ;, they fairly throw them in the 
Faces of Ariſtotle, Sorrates, Pythagoras, 
Protagoras, Theophraſtus, Heraclides, Hip- 
parchs, and which not, even of the beſt 
ard moſt celebrated Authorities? So that 
ſhonld they paſs for very knowing Men 
upon all other accounts, yet their yery 
Calumnies atd Reviling Language would 
beſpeak 
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opp them at the eſt diſtance from 
Philoſophy imaginable : For Emulation 
can never enter that God-like Conſort, 
nor ſuch Fretfulneſs as wants Reſolution 


toconceal its own Reſentment. (f ) Ariſto- 


 denws then ſubjoin'd ; Heraclides, you 


know, is a great Philologiſt, and that 
may be the reaſon why he made Eprexrms 
thoſe Amends for the Poerzck Din, ( fo 
that Party ſtile Poetry) and fur the Foo- 
leries of Homer ;, or elle, it may be, it was 
becauſe Metrodorns had libelPd that Poet 
(g) in ſo many Books. But let us let theſe 
Gentlemen paſs at preſent, Zewvippms, and 
rather return to what was charged upon 
the Philoſophers, in the begianing of our 
Diſcourſe, That i « smpoſſible to love accor- 
ding to their Teners: And I ſee not why 
we two may not diſpatch this Afﬀair be- 
twixt us, with the good Aſſiſtance of The- 
ow ;, for I find- this Gentleman ( meaning, 
me ) is already tir d. Then Theon ſaid 
to him, 


(bh) Onr Fellows have that Garland from 
An 15 won 5; * 
Therefare, if you pleaſe, 


Lit's fix another Goal, and at that run. 


We will e'en proſecute them at the Suit of 
the Philoſophers, in the following Form : 
(34) We'll provezit we can,That "ti wwpoſſuble 


.fo 
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to live a pleaſurable Life according to their Te- 
nets. Bleſs me! ( ſaid I to hi ling) you 
ſeem to me to level your Foot at the very 
Bellies of the Men, and to deſign to enter 


the Liſt with them for their Lives, whilſt 


you go about to rob them thus of their 
Pleaſure; and they cry out to you : 


Forbear, ware no good Boxers, Sir ; 


No, nor good Pleaders, nor good Sena- 
tors, nor good Magiſtrates neither ; 


Our proper Talent u to cat and drink,, 


And to excite ſuch tender and delicate Mo- 
tions in our Bodies, as may chafe our Ima- 
ginations to ſome jolly Delight or Gaiety. 
And therefore you ſeem to me, not {ſo 
much to take off ( as I may fay) the plea- 
ſurable part, as to deprive the Men of their 
very Lives, while you will not leave them 
to live pleaſurably. Nay then, ſaid Theon, 
if you thus comment upon me, (k) = 
propoſe ſome other Queſtion your elf, 
that mays be more to your mind. = no 
means, ſaid 1, I am for this, and not 
only hear (1), but anſwer you too, if you 
ſhall require it: But I muſt leave it to 
you, which of you ſhall begin. 

Then, after Theon had ſpoken ſome- 
thing to excuſe himſelf, Ariftedermw ſaid, 
When we had fo ſhort and fair a Cut ro 
our Deſign, how have you blockt —_ 

ay 


| 
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Way before us, by preventing us from 
joining Iſſue with the Faftion at the very 
firſt, upon the ſingle Point of Seemily and 
Decorow / For you muſt grant, it can 
be nocaſy matter to drive Men, already 


ET ON is their utmolt Good, 
yet to believe a Life of Pleaſure impoſlible 


to be attain'd : But now the truth is, that 
at what time they fail'd of living beco- 
mingly, they faiPd alſo of living pleaſu- 
rably ; for to live pleaſurably, and yet 
unbecomingly, is even by themſelves al- 
tow'd inconſiſtent. Theon then ſaid, We 
may probably reſume the Conſideration of 
that in the proceſs of oor Diſcourſe; in 
the Interim we will make uſe of their Con- 
cellions. Now they ſuppoſe their laſt 
Good to lie about the Belly, and ſuch 
other Conveyances of the Body, as let in 
Pleaſure, and not Pain ;, and are of opi- 
nion, that all the brave and ingenious In- 
ventions that ever have been, were con- 
triv'd at firſt for the pleaſure of the Bel- 
ly, or the good hope of com g ſuch 
pleaſure, as the Sage Metr informs 
us. By which, my good Friend, it is very 
plain, they found their Pleaſure in a poor, 
rotten and unſure Thing, and that is e- 
qually (-) perforated for Pains,by the very 
Pallages they receive their Pleaſures by ; 
or rather indeed, that admits Pleaſure but 
by a few, but Pain by all its parts : For 
the whole of Pleaſure is (») in a manner in 
the Joints, Nerves, Feet, and Hands ; 

and 
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and theſe are oft the Seats of very grie- 
vous 2nd lamentable Diſtempers; as Gonts, 
corrodang Rheums, Gangrenes, and pu- 
trid Ulcers. And if you apply to your 
ſelf the exquiliteſt of Perfumes or Guſts, 
you. will find but ſome one ſmall part of 
your Body, that is finely and dehcately 
touch'd, while the reſt are many rimes 
fill'd with Anguiſh and Complaints. Be- 
lides, there its no part of us Proof againſt 
Fire, Sword, Teeth, or Scourges, or in- 
ſenſible of Dolours and Aches * Yea, 
Heats, Colds, and Feavers ſink into all 
our alike. But Pleaſures, like Gales 
of ſoft Wind, move fimpering, one to- 
wards one Extreme of the Body, and ano- 
ther towards another, and then go off in 
2 Vapour. . Nor are they of any long du- 


rance neither, but as fo many 
nn ns 

y, but are y it. (9) Ad 
ro Pain, eAſchylus Philotteres affords us 
a ſafhcient Teſtimony : 


The crnel Viper will ne're quit my Foot, 
Her dire, moenowd Teeth havi | therd 
t4ne Root. 


(p) For Pain will not troll off as Pleaſure 
doth,nor imitate it in its plealingiatd tick- 
ling Fouches : Botas the Clover twiſts its 
perplext and winding. Roots into the 
Earth, and through its courſeneſs abides 
there a long time. : So Pain diſperſes and 

en» 
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its Hooks and Roors in the Bo- 
dy, and continues there, not for a Day, 
or a Night, but for ſeveral Seaſons of 
Years, if not for ſome Revolutions of O- 
lympiads, nor ſcarce eyer departs, unleſs 
ſtruck out by other Pains, as by tronger 
Nails, For who ever drank fo long, as 
thoſe that are ina Fever are a-dry ? Or 
who was ever {o lang cating, as thoſe that 
are beſieg'd fuffer Hanger ? Or where 
are there any that are fo long ſalaced with 
the Converſation of Friends, as Tyrants 
are racking and tormenting ? Now all 
this is owing to the Baſeneſs of the Body, 
and its natural ity for a pleaſurable 
Life ; for it bears Pains better than it doth 
Pleaſures, and is, with reſpect to thoſe, 
firm and hardy, bur, with reſpect totheſe, 
Q) feeble, and ſoon To which add, 
hat (r)1if we couch a Life of Pleaſure, 
theſe Men won't give us leave to go on,but 
on confeſs themſelves, that the 
Pleafures of the Body are but ſhort, or ra- 
ther indeed but of a Moment's continuance, 
if they donot deſign (:)to banter us,or elſe 
ſpeak it out of Vanity. . As when Metro- 
tells us, We many rimes fpit at the Plea- 
ſures of the Body, Nay, Epicurns ſaith, 
A wiſe Man, when he « ich, Himes 
laughs in the Extremuy of bu Diſtemper. 
With what canſiſtence then can thoſe that 
account the Pains of the Body fo light 
and eaſy, think ſo highly of its Pleaſures ? 
For ſhould we allow them ——— 
in 
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hind its Pains, either in duration or mag- 
nitude, they would not yet have their be- 
ing without them : For Epicurns hath 
made the removal of all that pains, the 
common Definition of them all ; as if Na- 
ture had intended to advance the pleaſu- 
rable only to the deſtruCtion of the 
painful, but would not have it improy*d 
any further in magnitude ; and as if ſhe 
only diverted her ſelf with certain uſeleſs 
Diverſifications,(tafter ſhe hath once arri- 
ved to an Abolition of Pain. But now the 
Paſſage to this, conjoin'd with an Appe- 
tence, which is the meaſure of Pleaſare, is 
extreme ſhort, and ſoon over. And there- 
fore the Senſe of their narrow Entertain- 
ment here, hath obliged them to tranſ- 
plant their laſt End from the Body,as from 
a and lean Soil, to the Mind, in hopes 
© —_— as it were, (+) large 
Paſtures, and fair Meadows of Delights 
and SatisfaCtions. 


For Itha Iſte is no h 
(w) 5 7 fir place 


For mettled Steeds to run a Race. 


Neither can the Joys of our poor Bo- 


dics be ſmooth and equal, but on the con- . 


trary muſt be courſe and harſh, and im- 
mixt with much that is diſpleaſing and 

inflam'd. | 
Zeuxippus then ſaid, And do you not 
think then, they take the right courſe, to 
begin at the Body, where. they —_ 
ls 
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Pleaſure to have its firſt Riſe, and thence 
Ge TS 

ure to com crown 
the Whole ? 


They do, by Fove, I ſaid ; and, ifafter 
removing thither, they have indeed found 
ſomething more conſummate than before, 
a Courſe too as well agreeing with Nature, 
as becoming Men adorn'd with both Con- 
templative and Civil Knowledg. But if 
after all this, you ſtill hear them cry out, 
and proteſt, That the Mind of Man can 
receive no Satisfattion or Tranquillity 
from any thing under Heaven, but from 
the Pleaſures of the Body, either in poſ- 
ſeſſion or expeCtance, and that theſe are 
its proper and only Good ,, can you for- 
bear thinking they make uſe of the Soul, 
but as (y) a Cask for the Body,while 
they mellow their Pleaſure by ſhifting it 
thither, as they rack Wine out of an old 
and leaky Veſlel into a new one, and then 
imagine they have age 5 ſome extra- 
ordinary and very fine thing ? True in- 
deed,(z)a freſh Pipe may both contain and 
recover Wine that Age hath decay*d ; but 
the Mind, receiving but the remembrance 
only of paſt Pleaſure, like a kind of Scent, 
retains that, and no more. For as ſoon 
as it hath given one hiſs in the Body, it 
immediatly expires z and that little of it 
that ſtays behind in the Memory, is but 
flat, and like a queaſie Fume : As if a Man 
ſhould lay up and treaſure()in his Fancy 
what 
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them- - What remains is but an en 
Shadow and Dream of that Pleaſore, 
hath now taken Wing, and is fled froth 
them, and that ſerves but for Fuel ro fo- 
ment their uttar”d Deſires : Like as in 
thoſe that dream they are a-dry, or mn 
Love, their unaccompliſhr Pleaſures and 
Enjoyments do but excite the inclination 
to a greater keennefs:- Nor indecd can 
the remembrance of paſt Enjoyments af- 
ford them any real Conteritment at all, 
bat muſt ſerve only with the help of a 
quick Deſire, to raiſe up very much of 
Outrage and ſtinging Pain our of the Re- 
mains of a feeble and befooling Pleaſure. 
f ) Neither doth it befit Men of Continence 
and Sobricty, to exercife 'their thoughts 
about ſuch things, or to do (g) what 
one twitted Carneades with, to reckon, as 
out of a Divrnal, how oft they have lain 
(hb) with Headtra, or Leoncion, or where 
they laſt drunk Thaſian Winegor at (s)what 
Twentieth-day Feaſt they had a coſtly 
Supper : For ſuch Tranſport and Capti- 
vatednefs of the Mind to its own Remem- 
brances, as this is, would thew a deplo- 
rate and beaſtial Reftlefneſs and Raving 
towards the preſent and hopyd for Acts of 
Pledſare. And therefore I cannot but 
look upon the Senſe of theſe Inconvenien- 
cies, as the tree Cauſe of their retiring ar 
Ia to 4 Freedom from Pain, and a frm 
State of Body ;, as if living -pleaſurably 
could liein bare imagining this either paſt 

H or 
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or future to ſome Perſons. True indeed 
it is, that a ſound State of Body, and a 
good Aſſurance of its continuing, mult 
needs afford a moſt rranſcending and ſo- 
lid Satisfattion to all Men capable of Rea- 
ſoning. Bur yer look firſt what work they 
make, while they courſe this ſame Thing, 
whether it be Pleaſure, Exemption from 
Pain, (k) or good Health, up and down, 
firſt from the Body to the Mind, and then 
back again from the Mind to the Body, be- 
ing compelPd to return itto its firſt Origin, 
leſt it ſhould run out, and fo give them the 
ſlip. Thus they pitch the pleaſur'd part 
in the Body, (1) ( asthey term it) upon 
the complacent part in the Mind, and yet 
conclude again with the good hopes that 
yen part hath in the ur'd. In- 
deed what wonder is it, it when the Fouh- 
dation ſhakes, the SuperſtruQure totter ? 
Or that there ſhould be no ſure Hope, nor 
unſbaken Joy in a Matter that ſutfers ſo 
great Concuſſion and Changes, as con- 
tinually attend a Body exposd to ſomany 
Violences and Strokes from without, and 
that hath within it the Origins of ſuch E- 
vils as human Reaſon cannot avert. For 
if it could, no underſtanding Man would 
ever fall under Stranguries, Gripes, Con- 


ſumptions, or Drophes ; with ſome of | 


which Eprcarw himſelf did conflict, and 


Polyenu with others, and others of them | 


were the Deaths of Neocles and (m) Aga- 
thobulm. . And this we mention, not to 
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diſparage them, knowing very well that 
Pherecydes and Heraclitus, both very excel- 
lent Perſons, labour'd under very uncouth 
and calamitous Diſtempers. We only be 
of them, if they will own their own Dit- 
eafes, and not by noiſy Rants and popular 
Harangues incur the Imputation of falſe 
Bravery, either not to take the Health of 
the whole Body for the ground of their 
Content, or elſe not to ſay, that Men un- 
der the extremities of Dolours and Diſca- 
ſes, can yet railly and be pleaſant. For a 
ſound and hail Conlſtitutiog of Body is 
indeed a thing that often happens, but a 
firm and ſtedfaſt Aſſurance of its Continu- 
ance can never befall any intelligent Mind. 
But as at Sea ( according to «&ſchylas ) 


(n) Night to the ableft Pilot Trouble 


wmgs. 
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( And ſo will a Calm toc, for no Man 

knows what will be,) So likewiſe is it im- 

pollible for a Soul, that dwells ia a health- 

ful Body, and that places her Good in the 

Hopes ſhe hath of that Body, to perfect 

her Voyage here without Frights or 

Waves. For Man's Mind hath not, like 

the Sea, its Tempeſts and Storms only F 

from without it, but it alſo raiſes up from 

within far more and greater Di es. 

And a Man may with more reaſon look 

'& Y for conſtant fair Weather in the midſt of 

to } Winter, than for perpetyal ——_ 
H 2 vm 
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fromi Aﬀictions in his Body. ' For what 
elſe hath given the Poets occaſion to term 
us One-day Animals, Uncertain, and Unſixt ? 
and to hken our Lives to Leaves, that 
beth ſpring and fall in the compaſs of a 
Summer; bur the unhappy, calamitous, 
and ſickly Condition of the Body, whoſe 
very utmoſt Good we are warn'd to dread 
and prevent? For an exquiſite Habit, 


Hippocrates ſaith, 1 ſlippery and hazardors, 
And, 


He that but now look'd jolly, plump and 
ſtout 
Like a Star ſhot by Jove, i now gone ont. 


As it is in Emvipides. And it is a vulgar 
Perſuaſion, that very handſom Perſons, if 
ſeen firſt, oft ſuffer damage by Envy 
and an evil Eye; for that a Body at its 
utmoſt vigour, will through delicacy very 
ſoon admit of Changes. But now that 
theſe Men are miſerably unprovided for 
an undiſturbed Life, you may diſcern even 
from what themſelves advance againſt 
others : For they ſay, that thoſe that 
cotnmit Wickedneſs, and. incor the diſ- 
ſleaſare of the Laws, live in conſtant Mi- 
ery and Fearyz for that, tho they may 
_ aftairi to Privacy, yet is it impoſl- 

they ſhovld ever be well athur d of that 


Ptivacy : Wherice the ever-impending | 
Fear of the fariire will not permit them *' 
to have eithes Gomplacency or Atjurance | 


in | 
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in their preſent Circumſtances. But they 
conſider not how they ſpeak all this againſt 
themſelves : For a ſound and healthy 
State of Body they may indeed oftentimes 
polles ; but that they ſhould ever be well 
allur'd of its continuance, is impoſlible, 
but muſt of neceſlity be in conlitant diſ- 
quiet and pain for the Body, with reſpect 
to Futurityz and if not, why do they 
then look for a firm and tedfait Aſſurance 
from it,when ( othey know they could-ne- 
yer Yetattain it? But to do na Wicked» 
neſs, will contribute nothing to our Aſlu+ 
rance ; for it is not ſuffering unjuſtly, but 
ſuffering in it ſelf, that's dilmaying : Nor 
can it be a matter of Trouble to. be enga+ 
ged in Villanies ones ſelf, -and not afflittive 
to ſuffer by the. Villanies of others. Net- 
ther can ir be ſaid, that the Tyranny of 
Lachares was leſs, if it was not more, ca» 
lamitous to the Athensans , and that of Ds- 
onyſizs to the Syracuſar:s, than they were 
to the Tyrants themlelyes : For it was di- 
ſturbing, thatmade them be difturb'd ; and 
their oppreffing and peſtering of others 
firſt, gave them occaſion to expect to ſuffer 
1 chemſclves. Why ſhould a Man re- 
count the Outrages of Rabbles, the Bar- 
baritics of Thieves, or the: Villanies of 
Inkeritors, or yet the Contagions of Airs, 
and (p) the Concnrſions of Seas, by which 
Epicurns ( 2s himſelf writeth ) was (9) in 
bis Voyage to Lampſacus, within very lit- 
tle of drowning ? The vesy Compolition 
H 
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of the Body, it containing in it the mat- 
ter of all Diſeaſes, and ( to uſe a Plea- 
{antry of the Vulgar's ) carting Thongs for 
the _ out of us own Hide, | mean, Pains 
out of the Body, is ſufficient- to render 
—_— and uneaſy. and that to rhe 
, as well as to the Bad, if they have 
learnt to place their Complacence and Af- 
ſurance in the Body, and the hopes they 
have of it; and in nothing elſe ; as Eps- 
carus hath written, as well in many other 
of his Diſcourſes, as in that Of Mars 
End. They therefore aſlign not only a 
treacherous and unſure Ground of their 
pleaſurable Living, but alſo one in all re- 
ſpects EIS and little, if the eſcaping 
of Evils be the matter of their Compla- 
cence and laſt Good. But now they tell 
us, Nothing elſe can be ſo much as m_— 
and that Nature bath no other Place to beſtow 
ber Good in, but only that out of which her 
Evil bath been drroen;, as Metrodorus (peaks 
(r) in his. Book againff the Sophiſts. So 
that this ſingle thing, to eſcape Evil, is 
their ſupreme Good ; for there's no room 
to lodge this Good in, where no more of 
what's painful and afflifting goes out. 
Like unto this is that of Epicarus, where 
he ſaith, The very Eſſence of Good ariſes 
from the eſcaping of Bad, and' a Mars re- 
membring, recolletting, and rejoycing within 
bimſelf, oy that this bath befallen him : For 
what occaſuens tranſcending Foy, ( he ſaith ) 
u ſome great impending Evil eſeap'd, ond 
in 
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in this lies the very Nature and Eſſence of 
Good, if a Man conſider it aright, and con- 
tain bimſelf when he hath done, and not ram- 
ble and prate idly about it, O the rare $a- 
tisfaction and Felicity theſe Men enjoy,that 
can thus rejoice for having undergone no 
Evil, nor endur'd either Sorrow or Pain ! 
Have they not reaſon, think you, to value 
themſelves for ſach things as theſe, and to 
ſay as they-are wont, when they ſtile 
themſelves Immortals, and Equals to Gods ? 
And. when through the Exceſliveneſs and 
Tranſcendency of the blelled Things they 
enjoy, they .rave even to the degree of 
whooping and hollowing, for very ſatiſ- 
fattion that to the ſhame of all Mortals 
they have been the only Men that could 
find out this Celeſtial and Divine Good 
that-lies in an Exemption from all Evil ! 
So that their Beatitude differs little from 
that of Swine and Sheep, while they place 
it in a meer tolerable and contented State, 
either of the Body, or of the Mind upon 
the Body's account. For eyen the more 
ingenious and airy ſort of Brutes do not 
eſteem (tr) eſcaping of Evil their lailt End, 
but when they have taken their Repaſt, 
they are diſpoſed next by Fulneſs to Sing- 
ing, and they divert themſelves with ſwim- 
ming and flying; and their Gaiety and 
Sprightlinefs pt them to entertain 
themſelves with attempting to counterfeit 
all ſorts of Voices and Notes; and then 
they make their Careſles ro one —_ 
H 4 / 
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by skipping and dancing one towards ano- 
ther; Nature inciting thei, after they 
have eſcap'd Evil, to look after ſome 
Good, or rather to ſhake off what rhey find 
uneaſy and diſagreeing, ' as an Impediment 
to their purſuit of ſomething 'better and 
more congenial. For what we cannot be 
withour, deſerves not the Name of Good ; 
but that which clajms our Deſire and Pre- 
ference, muſt be ſamething beyond a bare 
Eſcape fromEvil': And fo, by Fove, mult 
thar be too. that's exther agreeing or con- 
genial to us, according to'Plare, who will 
not allow us ts give the Name of Plea- 
fures to the bare Departures ' of, Sorrows 
and Pains, but would have us look upon 
them rather as obſcure Draughts and Mix- 
tures of agreting and diſagreeing, as of 
black and white,while the Extremes would 
advance themſelves to a middle Tempera- 
ment. But ofrentimes Unskilfulneſs and 
Ignorance of the true Nature -of the Ex- 
rreme, («) occalions ſome to miſtake-the 
middle Temperament for the extreme and 
outmolt part : And thus do Epiewrns and 


* Metrodorus, while they make wo—_ of 


Evil to be the very Effence and 'Con 
mation of Good; and ſo receive but as 
it avere the Satisfaction of Slaves, or 
of Rogues newly \diſcharg'd. the Goal, 
who are well enough contented, if they 
may but waſh and ſupple their Sores, and 
the Stripes they received by whipping, 
Lut never in their Lives had one taſte or 
ſight 
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ſight of a generous, clean, unmixt, and 
unulcerated Joy : For it follows not, that 
if it be vexatious to have one*s Body tchy 
or one's Eyes to run, it muſt be therefore 
2 Bleſling to ſcratch ones ſelf, and to wipe 
ones Eyes with a Rag ; nor that if it be 
bad to be dejected or diſmay*d at Divine 
Matters, or to be diſcompoyg'd with the 
Relations of Hell, that therefore the bare 
avoiding of all this muſt be ſome ha 
and amiable thing. The truth is, 
Mens Opinion, tho it pretends {© far (w) 
to outgo that of the Vulgar, (x) allows 
their Joy but a ſtrait and narrow Compaſs 
to tols and tumble in,while it extends it but 
to-an Exemption from the Fear of Hell, 
and {9 makes that the Top of acquired 
Wiſdom, which is doubtleſs natural to 
the Brutes. For if (y) Freedom from badily 
Pain be ſtill the ſame, whether it come 
(z) by Endeavour or by Nature, neither 
then is an undiſturbed State of Mind the 
greater for being attain'd to by Induſtry, 
than_ if it came by Nature : though 
a Man may with good reaſon maintain 
that to be the more confirm'd Habit of the 
Mind, that naturally admits of no Diſor- 
der, than that which by Application and 
Judgment eſchews it. But let us ſuppoſe 
them both equal, they will yet appear not 
one jot ſuperior to the Beaſts, for being 
unconcern'd at the Stories of Hell, and 
the Legends of the Gods, and for not ex- 
pecting endleſs Sorrows and (4)everlaſting 
Tor- 
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Torments hereafter. For it is Epicur« 
himſelf that tells us, that (b) had our Sur- 
miſes about the Meteors in the Air, and our 
fooliſh Apprehenſions of Death, and the Pains 
that enſue it, groen us no diſquiet,, we bad not 
then needed to contemplate Nature for our Re- 
kef. For neither have the Brutes any weak 
Surmiſes of the Gods, or fond Opinions 
(c) about Things after Death, to diſorder 
themſelves with ; nor have they as much 
as imagination or Notion that there is any 
thing in theſe to be dreaded. | confeſs, 
bad they left vs the benizn Providence of 
God as a Preſumprtion, wiſe Men might 
then ſeem, by reaſon of their good ho 

from thence, to have ſomething towards a 
pleaſurable Life that Beaſts have not : But 
now ſince they have made it the Scope of 
all their Diſcourſes of God, that they 
may not fear him, but be eas'd of all con- 
cern about him, I much queſtion, whether 
thoſe that never thought at all of hira, 
have” not this in a more confirm'd degree 


* than they that havelearn'd to think he can 


do no harm: For if they were never 
free'd from Superſtition, they never fell 
into it; and if they never laid alide a di- 
ſturbing Conceit of God, they never took 
one up. The like may be ſaid as to Hell, 
and the future State : . For tho (4) neither 
the Epicurean nor the Brute can hope for 
any Good thence; yet ſuch as have no forc- 
thought of Death at all, cannot but be 
lefs amusg'd and fcar'd with — 

azter 
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after it, than they that betake themſelves 
to the Principle, (e)That Death 1s nothing to 
. But ſomething to them it mult be, at 
leaſt ſo far as they concern themſelves 
to reaſon and contemplate about it : But 
now the Beaſts are wholly exempted from 
thinking of what appertains not to them ; 
and if they flie trom Blows, Wounds, 
and Slaughters, they fear no more 1n 
Death than is diſmaying to the Epicurean 
himſelf. Such then are the Things they 
boaſt to have attained by their Philoſophy. 
Let us now ſee what thoſe are (f.,) they de- 
prive themſelves of, and chaſe away from 
them. For thoſe Diffuſions of the Mind 
that ariſe from the Body, and the pleaſing 
Condition of the Body, if they be but 
moderate, appear to have nothing in them 
that's either great or conſiderable z but if 
they be exceſlive, beſides their being vain 
and uncertain, they are alſo importune 
and petulant ; nor ſhould a Man term them 
either mental Satisfactions or Gaieties, 
but rather corporeat Gratifications, they 
being at belt but the Simperiogs and Effe- 
minacies of rhe Mind. But now fuch as 
juſtly deſerve the Names of Complacen- 
cies and Joys, are wholly refin'd from their 
contraries, and are iummixt with neither 
Vexation, Remorſe, nor Repentance ; 
and their Good is congenial to the Mind, 
and truly mental and genuine, and not ſu- 
emer wid : Nor is it devoid of Reaſon, 

t moſt rational, as ſpringing either Rom 
that 
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that in the Mind that's contemplative and 
enquiring, or elfe from that part of it that 
is active and heroick: Either of which, 
how many and how great Satisfactions it 
affords us, he that would,can never relate. 
But to hint briefly at ſome of them. - We 
have the Hiſtorians before us, which tho 
they find us many and delightful Exerciſes, 
yet they (till leave our Delire after Truth 
infatiate and uncloy'd with Pleaſure, 
through which even Lies are not without 
their Grace. Yea, Tales and Poetick 
Fictions, while they cannot gain upon our 
Belief, yet have ſomething in them 
that's charming to us: For do but think 
with your ſelf, with what a ſting we read 
Plato's Atlantich, and the Concluſion of 
the Nijad, and how we hanker and gape 
after the reſt of the Tale, as when ſome 
beantiful Temple or Theater is ſhut up. 
But now the informing of our ſelves with 
the Trath her ſelf, is a thing ſo deletable 
and lovely, as if our very Life and Being 
were for the ſake of knowing. And the 
darkeſt and grimmeſt Things in Death are 
its Oblivion, Ignorance and Obſcurity. 
Whence, by Jove, ir is, that almoſt all 
Mankind encounter with thoſe that 'would 
deſtroy the Senſe of the Departed, as 
placing the very whole of their Life, Be- 
ing, and Satisfaftion folely in the ſenſible 
and knowing part of the Mind: For even 
the Things that grieve and afflift us, yet 
afford us a ſort of Pleafure in the _—_P 
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And it is often ſcen, that thoſe that are 
diſordered by what is told them, even to 
the degree of weeping, notwithſtanding 
(.g) require the telling of it. So he in the 
Tragedy 3 


Alas! I feel't, and dread it to relate. 
I dread to hear ut too, but I muſt bavy't. 


But this may ſeem + a ſort of In- 
re teneſs of Delight in knowing eve- 
ry thing, and as it were (b) a Stream vi- 
olently bearing down the reaſoning Fa- 
culty. But now when a Story that bath 
in it nothing that's troubling and afflictive, 
treats of great and heroick Enterprizes 
with a potency and grace of Stile, ſuch 
as we find in Herodorw's Grecian, and ia 
Xenophbon's Perſian Hiltory, or in what, 


Inſpir'd by heav'nly Gods, ſage Homer 


ung 5 


Or in the Travels of Endoxus, the Fonn- 
dations and Republicks of Ariſtotle, and the 
Lives of famone Men compiÞPd by Ariftoxe- 
mw Theſe will not only bring us ex- 
ceeding much and great Contentment, but 
fach alto as is clean and ſecure from Re 
tance. And whocould take greater 
faction, either in eating when a-hungry, or 
in. driaking when a-dry, amongſt the Phe 
askg, than in gow over Viyfes's Relation 
of his own Voyage and Rembles ? And 
what 
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what Man could be better pleas'd with the 

Embraces of the moſt exquiſite Beauty, 

than with fitting up all Night to read over 

what Yexophon hath written of Panthea, or 

Ariſtobulus of Timoclea, or Theopompus of 

Thisbe ? But now theſe 6g all ſolely 
ſc a 


to the Mind. Bur they c way from 
them the Delights (5) that accrue from the 
Mathematicks alſo. Tho the SatisfaCtions 
wereceivefrom Hiſtory have in them ſome- 
thing ſimple and equal ; but thoſe that 
come from Geometry, Aſtronomy, and 
Muſick, inveigle and allure us with a fort 
of Nimbleneſs and Variety, and want no- 
thing that's tempting and engaging, their 
Figures attraCting us as ſo many Charms, 
whereof whoever hath once taſted, if he 
be bur competently skilPd, will run about, 
chanting that in Sophocles, 


(k) Pm mad, the Muſes with new Rage in- 
ſpire me. 


(1) And again, 


Pl mount the Hill, my Lyre, my Nam- 
bers fire me. 


Nor doth Thamyras break out into Poetick 
Raptures upon any other Score; nor, by 
Fove, Endoxus, Ariſtarchus, or Archimedes. 
And when the Lovers of the Art of 
Painting are ſo enamour*®d with the Char- 
mingnels of their own — 
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Nicias, as he was drawing the Evocation of 
Ghoſts in Homer, often ask'd his Servants, 
whether he had din'd or no? And when 
King Ptolemy had ſent him threeſcore T a- 
lents for his Piece, after it was finiſhed, he 
neither would accept the Money, nor part 
with his Work. What and how great 
Satisfaftions may we then ſuppoſe to have 
been reap*d from Geometry and Aſtrono- 
my, by Exclid, when he wrote his Per- 
gm by Philippas, when he had per- 
elted his Demonſtration of the Figure of 
the Meon ? by Archimedes, when with the 
help of a certain Angle he had found the 
Sun's Diameter to make the ſame part of 
the largeſt Circle, that that Angle made of 
four Right-ones ? and by Apollonuss and 
Ariſtarchur, who were the laventers of 
ſome other Things of the like nature? 
The bare contemplating and comprehend- 
ing of which now engender in the Lear- 
ners both unſpeakable Delights, and a 
marvellous heighth of Spirit. And it 
doth in no wiſe beſcem me, by comparing 
with theſe the fulſom Debauches of Vittu- 
alling Houſes and Stews, to contaminate 

Helicon and the Muſes, 


Where Swain his Flock, ne're fed, 
Nor Tree by Hatchet bled. 


But theſe are the verdant and witrampled 
Paſtures of ingenious Bees ; but thoſe are 
more like the Mange of lecherous m_ 
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#4 He-poats. And tho a voluptuous 
Teftiper of Mind be naturally fantaſtick 
and precipitate, yet never any yet facrt- 
ficed an Ox for joy that he hed gain'd his 
Will of his MiſtreG ; nor did any ever 
wiſh to dic immediately, might he but once 
fatiate himſelf with the coſHy Diſhes and 
Comfits at the Table of his Prince. But 
now Exdexus wild he might ſtand by the 
Sun, and inform himſelf of the Figure, 
Magnitude, and Beauty of that Luminary, 
tho he were, like Phaethonconſumed by it. 
And Pythagoras offered an Ox in Sacrifice, 
for having compleared the Lines of a cer- 
tain Geometrick Diagram (m) as Apollo- 
dotws tells us, 


When the fam'd Lines Pythagoras dr- 
vird, 
(n) For which a ſplendid Oxe he ſa- 
— | 


Whether it was that by which he ſhew'd, 
that the Line that regards the Right- 
Angk in a Triangle, is equivalent to the 
two Lines that contain that Angle, or the 
Problem about the Aren'of the Parabolick 
SeCftion of a Cone. And Archimedes's Ser- 
vants were forc*d to bale him away from 
his Draughts,to be anointed in the Bagnio ; 
bur he IE re the Lines up- 
on his Belly with his Srrigd* And when 
he had underſtood as he was waſhing, ( 'ﬆ5 
the Story goes of him ) the —_—_ 
| 0 
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of («)Gold in King Hieror's Crown by the 
Water's flowing over the Bathing-Stool, 
(p)i he leap'd up as one polleſt or inſpird, 
crying, 1 have found it ;, which after he had 
ſeveral times repeated, he went his way. 
But we never yet heard of a Glutton, that 
exchinid (49). with ſuch vehemence, 7 bave 
eaten 3 or of an amorous Gallant, that e- 
ver cry'd, / have kiſt, among the many 
Millions of diſſolute Debauchees, that both 
this and preceding Ages have produc'd.. 
Yea, we abominate thoſe that make nien- 
tion of their great Suppers with too luſci- 
ous a Guſt, as Mgn over-much taken with 
mean and abjet Delights. But we find 
our ſelves in one the ſame Extaſy 
with Exdoxus, Archimedes, and Hipparchus ; 
and readily give Aſſent to Plato, when he 
ſaith of the Mathematicks, That while 1g- 
norance and Unihilledneſs makg Men deſpiſe 
them, they ſtill thrive notwithſtanding by rea- 
ſon of their Charmingneſs, in deſpite of Con- 
temper. Theſe then ſo great and ſo many 
Pleaſures, and that run (r) like perpetual 
Springs and Rills, theſe Men decline and a- 
void ; nor will they permit thoſe that put 
in among them, ſo much as to take a taſte 
of them, but bid them hoiſe up the little 
Sails of their paltry Cock-Boats, and fly 
from them. Nay, they all, both He- and 
She-Philoſophers, beg and entreat. (s) Py* 
thocles, for dear Epicurws ſake, Not to 
affet# or maks ſuch account of the Sciences 
called Liberal. And _ they cry A. 
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and defend one Apeltes, they write of him, 
That be kept himſelf clean by refraining hints 
felf all atong from the Mathematicky. But 
as to Hiſtory ( to paſsover their Averſed- 
neſs to other kinds of Compoſitions ). I 
ſhall only preſent you with the Words. of 
Metroderut who im his Treatiſe of the Ports 
writes thus : Wherefore let « never d: 
Jon, of you kyow hot exther what ide Hector 
was of, or the firſt Verſes in Homer's Puerm, 
or again, what is in its milldle. But that 
the Pleaſures of the Body ſpend themſelves 
hike the Winds called , or Anniver- 
ſy, and utterly determige when once Age 
& paſt its Vigour, Epickr«s himfelf was nor 
infenſible; and therefore he makes it a 
Pliloſopher, when be & a0 01d Man, and 
hiloſor w is an © 

prov wel Enjoyment, may net ftill be 
pro ynntorm ; ie fin, of 
and grope him? Beg, not, it feems, 
the Mind of old Sapbockesy, who thank'd 
God 'he had at lengeh eſcap'd from this 
firiows Muſter: * Boe in ty Opinion, & 

us Er. n 
wohbld 'be mote adviſable for theſe fine 
fiial Lechers, when they ſee that Age will 
dry up 'ſo many of their Pleaſures, und 
that, as Euripides ſaith, 

Dame Venus # to 'unticnr Men 'a For. 

In the firſt pace to colkeR'and fayup'in 


ſtore, asagaialt uSioge,' thole viher Pls» 
= ſures, 
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of 'the Mind, we have already treated of 
them, as they occurred to us. But their 
Averſedneſs and Diſlike to Muſick, that 


affords us ſo t Delights, and ſuch 
charmin Fay ions, a Man could not 
that would, by reaſon of the in- 


contiſtency of what Epicwrns ſaith, when 
he ounceth in his Book called his 
Doubts, his wiſe o why etioht Lover 
of publick Spectacles, and to delight (x) 
bore any other Man, in the -Muſick and 
Shews of the Bacchanals ; and yet he will 
not adinit of Mnſick-Problems, or of the 
Critical Enquiries of Philologiſts, no, not 
ſo mnch as at a Compotation. Yea, he 
adviſes ſuch Princes as are Lovers of the 
Muſes, rather to entertain themſelves at their 
Feaſts, with either ſome Narration of Mili- 
tary Adventures, or with the smportune Scur- 
rilities of Drolls and Buffoons,than to engage 11 
Diſputes about Muſick.,” 6r in Queſts 
Poerry : For this thing he had the 
Face to write in his Treatiſe of Monarchy, 
as if he were yy Sar or 
to' Nararw Baſha of Babylon. For neither 
would a Hievon, or an Attalus, or an Ar- 
chelaxs be perſuaded to make an Euripides, 
a Simonides, a Melanippides, a Crates, Or a 
Diodotws to riſe up from their Tables, and 
to place ſuch Scaramacbios in their Rooms, 
as 2 Cardax, an Agriantes, or a Callias, or 
a Thraſonides, or Thrafileen, to make Peo- 


ple diſorder the Houſe with hollowing and 
clapping. Had the great Prolemy, who 
was 
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was the firſt that form'd a Confort of Mu- 
ſicians, but met with theſe excellent and 
Royal Admonitions, would he not, think 
you, have thus addreſſed himſelf to the 


Samians ? * 
O Muſe, whence art malign'd thu ? 


For certainly it can never _—_ any 
Athenian, to be in ſuch Enmity and Hoſtt- 
lity with the Muſes. Bur, 


No Animal obcurft by Jove, 
Muſick's ſweet Charms can ever love. 


What fſay'ſt thou now, Epicirw ? Wilt 
thou get thee up betimes in the Morning, 
and go to the T heater,to hear the Harpers 
and Flutifts play ? But if a Theophraſti« 
diſcourſe at thy Table of Concord: ;, or an 
Ariſtoxenus, of Varieties ;, or if an Ariſto- 
panes play the Critick upon Homer, wilt 
thou preſently, for very dillike and abhor- 
rence, clap both thy hands upon thy Ears ? 
And do they not hereby make the Scyrhi- 
an King Areas more muſical than this comes 
to, who, when he heard that admirable 
Flutiſt (y) Amimas, detain'd then by him 
as a Priſoner of War, playing upon the 
Flute at a Comporation, {ſwore he had 
rather hear his own Horſe neigh ? 
And do they not alſo profeſs themſelves to 
ſtand at an implacable and irreconculeable 
Defiance with whatever is generous and 

I 3 beco- 
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R_ ? And ifdeed what do they ever 
Tan that's either genzet] or 
eeardable, 6 it beth nothing ef Plea- 
ſire to atcomnpatty it # Afd would is not 
far leſs affeCt a " pleaſurable way of Hvingy 
to be, like Beetles and Vulturs, diſguſted 
with Perfutrits and Odbits; that to fitun 
and abhor the Converſation of learned 
Criticks #nd Mifſfeians ? For what Flute 
or Harp ready ton'd for 4 Leffon, or; 


What ſweeteſt Conſort &ve with artful 
oe 


(2) WarbPd by fofeeft Tiger, aid belt- 


md Voi vice, 


Ever give Eptchro atid Metvodornes ſachi 


coritent, as the Diſputes arid a- 
Bout Conſorts gave Aroffotle, 

#3, and Dicewchus 1; and alſo (4) 
the Problettis about Flotes; 1s, and 


Harmonies. As for Inftahee, Why rhe 
longer of two Flutes of the ſaitre Longr- 
rude ſhonld ſpexk fatter ? —— = 
raiſe the Flote, all its Nores will e arp 
and flat again, her, (0) ® And w _ 
when clapt ro another, (5) it will found 
flatrer; and ſharper again, when rake 
fromit? Why alſo, if you ſcatter GhaF 
or Duſt about the Orchiftya, or Dariciny- 
Place of a Theater, the rs Eyes 
will*be blinded ? Ar y, when oe 
would have fet np a Alex ahdev Fort 


a Fromiſptce ro a Stage-#t Polls, rhe Ay« 
chitet 
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chitect adyis'd to the contrary, becauſe it 
would fool the Ators Voices? And 
why, of the ſeyeral kinds of Muſick, the 
Chromgiick, will di and the Harine- 
nick. compoſe the Mind ? ' But now the (e- 
veral Humours of their differing 
Toros and Forms of Stile, and the Soluti- 
ons of their difficult Places, have conjoin'd 
with 2 ſort of Dignity and Politenefs, 
ſomewhat alſo that's extreme agrecable 
00 chernpag, in infomuch that to me they 
ſeem to do what was once ſaid by Xene- 
, to make a Man evea to forget the 

ys of LOVE, ſo powerful and overcomi 
3s the Pleaſure they bring us, of which 
theſe Gentlemen have nat the lealt ſhare, 
nor do they ſo, much as pretend or deſire to 
haveany.But while they are ſinking and de- 
| their contemplative part into the 
dy, and dragging it down by their ſen- 
ſual and intemperate Appetites, as by ſo 
many Weights of Lead, they make them- 


ſelves appear little-better than Hoſtlers or 


Graziers, that {till ply their Cattel with 
$3 


Hay, Straw, or Graſs, looking upon ſuch 
Proyender as the [t and meereſt 
Food for them : is it not en thus 


they.w {will the Mind with the Plea- 
{ares Body, as Hogherds do their 
Swine, whi uy wy ny it _ 
gay any longer (c) than it- is hopi en- 
20g of remembring ſomething 7%-2 refers 
tothe Body, but will not have it either to 
receive or legk for any congenial Joy or 

I 4 Satiſe 
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Satisfaftion from within it ſelf? Tho 
what can be more abſurd and unreaſona- 
ble, than when there are two things that 
o to make up the Man, a Body anda 
5oul, and the Soul beſides hath the Prero- 
ive of governing, that the Body ſhould 

ve its peculiar, natural, and proper 
Good, and the Soul none at all, but muſt 
ſit Baring at the Body, and ſimper at its 
Paſſions, as if ſhe were pleas'd and affeted 
with them, tho indeed ſhe be all the while 
wholly nntonch'd and ynconcern'd, as ha- 
ving nothing of her own to chuſe, deſire, 
or take delight in? For they ſhould ci- 
ther pull the Vizor quite, and fay 
lainly, That Man is 4 Body, ( as ſome of 


'them do, that take away all Mental —_— 
I- 


or, if they will allow us to have two 
ſtint Natures, they ſhould then leave to 
each its proper Good and Evil, agreeable 
and diſa ble; as we find it to be with 
our Senſes, each of which is peculiarly ad- 
apted to its own Senſible, tho they all yery 
ngely intercommune one with another. 
Now the Intelle& is the proper Senſe of 
the Mind, and therefore that it ſhould 
have no congenial Speculation, Movement, 
or Aﬀection of its own, the attaining to 
which ſhould be matter of Complacency 
ro it, is the moſt irrational thing in the 
World ; If I have not, by Jove, un- 
wittingly done the Men wrong, and been 
my ſelf impos'd upon by ſome that may 


, perhaps have calumniated them. Then I 


ſaid 


£6 ak Awad 
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ſaid to him, If we may be your Judges, 
ou have not; yea, we muſt acquir you 
rom having offer'd them the leaſt in- 
dignity ; and therefore pray diſpatch the 
reſt of your Diſcourſe with Aſſurance. 
How ! ſaid I, and ſhall not Ariftoderws 
then ſucceed me, if you are tir'd out 
your ſelf? Ariftodemus ſaid, With all my 
Heart, when you are as much tir'd as 
he is ; but ſince you are yet in your vi- 
poor, pray make uſe of your ſelf, my no- 
le Friend, and dow think to pretend 
wearineſs. Theon then replied, What is 
yet behind, I muſt confeſs, is very eaſy ; 
it being but to go over the ſeveral Plea- 
ſures contained in that part of Life that 
conſiſts in Aftion. Now themſelves ſome- 
where ſay, That there is far more Satis- 
fattion in doing, than in receiving Good ; and 
Good may be done many times, it's true, 
by Words, but the moſt and greateſt part 
of Good, conſiſts in Action, as the very 
name of Beneficence tells us, and them- 
ſelves alſo atteſt. For you may remem- 
ber, continued he, we heard this Gentle- 
man tell us (4) but now, what Words Eps- 
car vutter'd, and what Letters he ſent 
to his Friends, applauding and magnify- 
ing Metrodorws, how bravely, and like a Spark. 
(e) he quitted the City, and went down 
to the Port Pireewn, to relieve Mithres the 
Syrian, and this, though Metrodorm did 
not then do any thing at all. What 
and how great then may we _ 
Plca- 
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Pleaſures of Plaro to have been ( f) when 
Dion by the meaſures he gays him, Depo- 
ſed the Tyrant Dionyftu, and. fer Sicily at 
Liberty ? And what the Pleaſures of Ari- 
fotle when he rebuilt his Native City Sra- 
gra, then levell'd with the ground, and 
brought back its exiPd Jakhabcants ? And 
what the Pleaſures of Theophraftw and of 
Phidias, when they cut off the Tyrants 
of their reſpetive Countreys? For what 
need 2 Man recount to you, who ſo well 
know it, how many particular Perſons 
they relicv'd, not by /[odag them 4 lutle 
Wheat, or a meaſwe of Meal (as Epicurn 
did to ſome of his Friends) but by pro- 
curing Reſtoration to the Baniſh'd, Liber- 
ty to the lmpriſon'd, and Reſtitution of 
Wires and Children to thoſe that had been 
bereft of them? But a Man could not 
that would paſs by the ſortiſh ſtupidity of 
the Man, that thongh he tramples under 
Foot, and Vilifies the great and generous 
Actions of Themiſtacles and Aitiades, yer 
writes theſe very words to his Friends 
about himſelf. ( £) You have given a ve- 
ry gallant and noble Teſtimony of Care 
of me, in the proviſion of Corn you made 
for me, and have declar d your Aﬀettion to 
ame by Signs that mount to the wery Skies, 
So that hould a Man but 'take that 

parcel of Cora out of the great Philoſo- 
phers Epiſtle, it might ſeem to be the 
recital of ſome Letter of T hanks for the 


Celivery or Preſervation of all Greece, or 
O 
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of the Cotmons of Arhens : We will now 
forbear to mention that Nature requires 
very ktge and chargeable Proviſions to be 
made for the accompliſhing of the Plea« 
fires of the Body 1 nor cath the heighth 
of Deticace be had in Frumenty and Len- 
tile Pottage, but Volu 3 and Senſual 
A tes OX colt y Diſhes, Thafaen 

ines, Perfuted Wnguents, and varictics 
of Paſtry works, 


_ C akes by Female hands wronghe arts 

ully. 

Well Seey's Pth Liquor of the Gold- 
whg*d Bee. 


And beſides all this, handſom young Laſ- 
ſes too; (6) Such as Leantion , Focalidn , 
Hedeia, and Nik:dion, that wete wont to 
rome about itt () Epics Philoſophick 
Garden. But now ſuch Joys as the 
Mind muſt undoubtedly be grounded up- 
on a Grandeur of Actions, and a ſplendor 
of Worthy Deeds, if Met would nor feet 
tixrle, ungenerous, and puerile, but on the 
contraty, bulky, firm and brave. Bur for 
TIN yer > rnd ne 
a ery hamour, ins 

the Feſtivals of Fears, and ro taunt hiets 
felf for that when he was fick of an Av 
kites, he notwithſtanding call'd has Friends 
together to certain Coltarionts, and &> 


&l not bt y the ſatisfaRtion 
Liquors, and ur mnyragdL ge 


TrCc- 


-Z&..X 
_ 
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remembrance the laſt words of Neocles, 
he was melted with a peculiar ſort of Joy, 
intermixt with Tears,no Man in his right 
Senſes would call theſe truce Joys or Sa- 
tisfaftions.” Nay, 1 will be bold to ſay, 
that if ſuch a thing, as (1) that they call 
a Sardinian or grinning Laughter, can hap- 
pen totheMind it is to be found in theſe 
forcings and crying Lavghters. Bur if 
any will needs have them ſtill calPd by 
the names of Joys and SatisfaCtions ; let 
him bur yet think how far they are ex- 
ceeded by the Pleaſures that here enſue. 


Oxy Connſels have proud Sparta's Glory 


And, 
Stranger, this is his Country, Rome's 
great Star, *® 
And again this, 
] know not which to gueſs thee, Man or 
God. 


Now when I ſet before my eyes the brave 
Atchievements of Thraſybulws, and of Pelo- 


pidu, and Ariſtides engag'd at Platee and 


Miltiades at Marathon , | am here con- 
ſtrain'd with Herodetw to declare it my 
Opinion, That in an Attive ſtatt of life, the 
Pleaſure far exceeds the Glory, And (m) E- 
peminondas herein bears me witneſs alſo, - 
when he faith (as is reported of him ;) 
That the greateſt ſatisfaition be ever recei)d 
in his Life, was that his Father and oy 


Part 4. according to.Eeicurus. 
had ld to we, wp « Leutras 
—_— elf was General. Let us thencom- 

Epaminonda's, Epicurws Mother, 
rpc that ſhe had liv*d to ſee her Son 
cooping himſelf up in a little Garden , 
and getting go in — with Po- 
lyenus upon (n) Strumpet of XA yzcam. 
As for Metrodorw's both Mother and Siſter, 
how extravagantly rejoic'd they were at 
his Noptials, appears by the Letters he 
wrote to his Brother in _ to lus, that 
is, out of his own Books : Nay, they tell 
vs, bellowing, 8, they have _ only liv'd a 
Life of Pleaſure, ut alſo. exult and ſing 
Hymns in the Praiſe (o) oftheir. own L- 
ving, =—_ when our Servants cele- 
brate the Feſtivals of Sarwrn, or go inPro- 
ceſlion at the time of the. rural Bacchs- 
nals, you would ſcarcely brook the hollows 
ing and din they make, while the intem- 
perateneſs of their Joy, and their inſen- 
libleneſs of Decorum, make them act and 
ſpeak ſuch things as theſe. ©; 


Lean down Bey why dot ſit? Let's tope likg 


Hoes Belly - Timber foe; nOre” ſpare it 
Lad. 

Straight - Huzza like wild: One fills up 
Dri 


Another alaba 4s Wreath, nd erowns the 
brink 


O'th 


25 


. Pleafre not attaneble Yol.:s. 
Ob rxoming Bal, Thew ro the werden 


(p38 chan rude Careils ju Apoiio'y 

Wane 1 fe" forced Nates an Hau boy 
rants , 

Tall as from Byd his pretey Conſurt javots. 


And ave not Aerroderws words | 
like £otheſc,when be — 


fore : How 
Paryr apr Fyna 5-4 
mar way. of fys 


3 
43 af be 
d&rawour the dimenſions of their Plez- 
ſures, by the Stomach falely, as both ins 
Centre and Circumference. And the Truth 
vs, \it._ impoſſihle for thoſe Men ever 
to par nes of a Generous and Peince- 
by Joy ſuch «s enkindlcs a height of 
x eb in us (/) and ſengs forth + all 
an umnaado Hilarity, and calm 
Serenity , that have taken up a fore of 
Vito thatisGonfned, Unfocidl, tt 
and Un-inſpir'd towards the cſtown 
the World, and the love of Mankind. 
&)' For the Soul of Man is not an abject, 


little, 
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little, and ungenerous thing; nor doth it 
extend its dehres, (as Powrancrels do their 
Claws,) unto catables only, («) yea, theſe 
are in an inſtant of time taken off by 


Cuy, 
| All giaze apo tim «4s ſome Deny. 


For (he that can o affeft and move ather 
Men, as to 'fillthem with Joy —— 
ture and 'to make them 
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(w) Thy Father got Thee for the Common- 
Good ; 


7 
And 
Let”s not give off to benefit Mankind. 


But what need I inſtance in thoſe that 
are conſummarely good? For, if to one 
of the midling rank of bad Men, when 
he is juſt a dying, he that hath the Pow- 
er over him z whether his God or Prince, 
ſhould but ' allow him one Hour more, 
npon condition, that after he 'hath ſpenc 
that either in ſome Generous Action or: 
Senſual Enjoyment, he ſhould then pre- 
ſently Die, who would in this time chuſe, 
rather to accompany with Zais, 'or drink 
Wine from Cape Arixfwn, than diſpatch 
Archias, and reſtore the Athenians to their | 
Liberties? For my part I believe none 
would : For 1 ſee that even common 
Sword-players, if they are not utter Brutes 
and Savages, but Greek, Born, when they 
are to enter the Liſt, though there be 
many and . very Gſtly Diſhes ſet before 
them ;, yet take 'more. cohtent 4n employ- 
ing their rime in commending, their poor 
Wives to ſome of their Friends;* (x) yea, 
and in conferring Freedom on their 
than in fying their Stomachs./ ( y ) 
Bur the Pleafures of the Body be 
allow*d to have ſome extraordinary mat- 
ter in them, this would yet be common 
(z) to Men of Aftion and Bulineſs. - 
or 
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For they can tat good Meat, and red Wine 
rink ; 


Ay, and entertain themſelves with their 
Friends, and perhaps with a greater re- 
liſh too, after their Engagements and hard 
Services, as did Alex and Agzeſilans, 
and by Fove, Phocion and Epammondas too, 
than theſe Gentlemen who anoint them- 
ſelves by the Fire-ſlide, and are gingerly 
rock't about the Streets in Sedans : yea, 
thoſe make bur ſmall account of ſuch Plea- 
ſures as theſe, as being compris'd in thoſe 
greater ones. For what ſhould a Man 
mention Epeminondas's denying to Sup 
with one when he ſaw the Preparations 
made, were above the Man's Eſtate, but 
frankly told his Friend, / thought you had 
intended « Sacrifice and not a Debauch, when 
Alexander himiclt refus'd Queen Ada's 
| Cooks, telling her be had berter ones of ns 
onn,to wit 1 ravelling Lo Sos for bus Dinner, 
and a light Dinner for his Supper 5, and when 
Phbiloxemss vititing to him about fome 
handfom Boys, and .defiring to know of 
him whether he would have him buy them 
for im, was within a ſmall matter 
of being diſcharged his Office for it : and 
yet who might better have them than he ? 
But as Hippocrates ſaith, that of rwo pams, . 
the leſſer us obſenr d by the greater ;, fo the 
pleafares that accrue from Action, and the 
fove of Glory while ny chear and refreſh 
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the Mind, do by their Tranſcendency and 
Grandeur, obliterate and extinguiſh the 
inferiour ſatisfaftions of the Body. If 
then the remembring of former good 
things (as they affirm) be that which moſt 
contributes to a pleaſurable living, not one 
of us will then credit Epicuras, when he 
tells us, That while hei\was dying away in the 
midſt of the ſtrongeſt Agonies and Diſtempers, 
he yet bore himſelf up with the memory of the 
Pleaſures be formerly enjoy'd. For a Man 
may better ſee the reſemblance of his own 
Face in a troubled Deep or a Storm, than 
a ſmooth and ſmiling remembrance of 
paſt Pleaſure in a Body tortur'd with ſuch 
lancing and rending pains. But now the 

memories of palit Actions no Man can put 
from him that would. For, did Alexan- 
der think you (or indeed how could he 
p__ ) forget the Fight at Arbela, or 
Pelopidas the Tyrant Leontiadas : Or The- 
miſtecles, the Engagement at Salamis ? For 
the Athenians to this very day keep an An- 
nual Feſtival for (a) the Battel at Mara- 
thon ; and the Thebans for that at Lenttra; 
and fo, by Jeve, do we our ſelves (as you 
very well know) for that which D:ophantus 
gain*d at Hyampolis, and all Phocws 1s fill'd 
with Sacrifices and publick Honours : Nor 
1s there any of ns that's better ſatisfy'd 
with what himſelf hath either eaten or 
drunk, than he is with what they have 
atchiev'd. (6) It is very eaſy then to 
imagine what great Content, _ 

an 


od 
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and Joy,accompanied the Authors of theſe 
Actions in their Life-timez when the very 
Memory of them hath not yet after Five 
HundredYears and more loſt its Rejoicing 
Power. The truth is, Epicure himielt al- 
lows there are ſome Plealures deriv d from 


when himſelf had ſuch a Furious Leche- 
3 ry and Rigling after Glory ; as made him 
* | not only to difown his Malters,and ſcuffle 
n } about Syllables and Accents (c) with his 
a Þ} Fellow Pedant Damocrates, ( whoſe Gram- 
n FJ mar Rules he ſtole verbarim,) and to tell 
of Þ| his Diſci ples there never was aWiſe-mas in 
h | the World beſides himſelf ;, but alſo to put it 
ne & in Writing,how Colotes perform'd Adorati- 
ut | on to him, a4 he was one day Philoſophizang, by 
MN rouching his Knees; And that his own Bro- 
he | ther Neocles was vſed from a Child to ſay, 
Or | There neither is, nor ever was in the World, a 
be- Þ wiſer Man than Epicurus : But you mult 
or {| *now ts Mother had juſt fo many Atoms 
\n- | within her, as when they came together, 
r4- produced a compleat Wiſe-Man. May 
r4;, Enot a Man then, as C allicratides once ſaid 
'ou of the Athenian Admiral Conn , that he 
ws BWV bord the Sea, as well fay of Epicurns, 
ll'd Frhat he bafely and covertly forces and ra- 
Nor Fvithes Fame, by not enjoying her publick- 
y d By, but ruffling and debauching her in a 
or Frorner ? For as Men's Bodies are oft neceſ- 
ave Jirated by Famine, for want of other Food, 
to Fo prey againſt Nature upon themlelyes ; 4 
tion Yike miſchief to this Vein-glory creates iq 
and K 2 Men's 


Fame : And4 indeed why ſhould he not, 
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Men's minds, it forcing them, when they 
hunger after Praiſe, and cannot obtain ir 
from other Men,at laſt ro commend them- 
ſelves. And do not they then that ſtand 
ſo well afe&ted towards Applauſe and 
Fame themſclves, own they away ve- 
ry extraordinary Pleaſures, when they de- 
cline Magiſtrature, Publick Offces,and the 
Favour and Confidence of Princes, from 
whom Democritws once ſaid, the grandeſt 
Bleſſings of Humane Life are derived ? For 
he will never induce any Mortal to believe, 
that he that could fo highly value and 


| 
| 
pleaſe himſelf with the arteſtation of .hisff | 
Brother Neocles, and the adoration of his , 
Friend Colotes, would not,were he clapt by ; 
all the Greeks at the Olymprads, go quite out 
of his Wits, and even hollow for - ; Or F 
rather indeed be elated in the manner ſpc p 
ken of by Sophecles rl 
Puft like the Down of a gray-headed Thiſtle . 
If it be a pleaſing thing, then to be of - 


good Fame ; and on the contrary afflictive 
to be of an ill one. It is moſt certaing ,, 
that nothing in the World can be mo 
infamous than want of Friendſhip, Idlene 
Atheiſm, Debanchery and Negligence. Nc 
theſe are look't upon by all Men, excep 
themſelves, as the inſeparable Companior 
of their Party. But unjuſtly may ſom 


one ſay : Be it ſo then; for we confide tho 
not now the Truth of the Charge, my 
Wi 
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what Fame and Reputation they are of in 
the World : And we ſhall forbear at pre- 
M” F ſent to mention the many Books that have 
nd F been written to defame them, (4) and 
nd F the blackening Decrees made againit them 
VE by ſeveral Republicks, for that would look 
de-F like bitterneſs. But if the Anſwers of Ora- 
the cles, the Providence of the Gods, and the 
'oMy tenderneſs and affection of Parentstotheir 
deſt Iſſue ; if Civil Policy, Military Order, and 
FOrY the Office of Magiſtracy, be things to be 
VER look'd upon as deſeryedly Eſteem'd and 
andF Celebrated : it mult of neceſſity then be 
| DISY allow?d alſo, T hat they that tell us, « « 
hiSY none of their buſineſs to preſerve the Greeks, 
t DIY but to Eat and Drink, ſo as not to offend but 
 OUE pleaſure their Stomacbs, are baſe and igno- 
> OTH minious Perſons ;, and that their being re- 
{pc puted ſuch, muſt needs extreamly humble 
them, and make their Lives untoward to 

” them, if they take Honour and a good 
viftiey Name for any part of their Satisfattion. 
When Theon had thus ſpoken, we thought 
good to hreak up our Walk to reſt us a 
while (as we were wont to do) upon the 
Benches : Nor did we continue any long 
_ in our Silence at what was ſpoken; 
or Zeaxippue taking his Hint from what 
had been ſaid, ſpake to us, Who will make 
FF up that of the Diſcourſe which is yer be- 
TJ hind ? for it hath not yet receiv'd its due 

1 concluſion ; and this Gentleman, by men- 
] tioning Divination and Providence, did in 

1 my Opinion ſuggeſt” as much ta us : for 
K 3 theſg 
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theſe People boaſt that theſe very things 
do not the leaſt contribute to the provi- 
ding of their Lives with Pleaſure, Sereni- 
ty and Aſſurance ;, ſo that there muſt be 
ſomething ſaid ro theſe roo.” Ariſtodemua 
ſubjoin'd then ard faid ; As to Pleaſure, 1 
think there hath been enough ſaid alrea- 
dy toevince that, ſuppoling their Dotrine 
ſucceſsful, and to attain its own Deſign, 
it yet doth but eaſe us of Fear, and a cer- 
rain Superſtitious Perſuaſion, but helps us 
not to any Comfort or Joy from the Gods 
at all; nay, while it brings us to ſuch a 
ſtate, as to be neither diſquieted, nor plea- 
ſed with them, it doth but render us in the 
ſame manner affected towards them;as we 
are towards the Fiſh in the Hyrcanian Sea, 
from which we expeft ncither good nor 
harm. But if ſomething more muſt yer 
he added to what hath been already ſpo- 
ken, I think I may very well take it from 
themſelves ; and in the hrit place, whereas 
they quarrel extreamly with thoſe that 
would take away all Sorrowing, Wee 

ing,and Sighing for the Deaths of Friends, 
and tell them that ſuch unconcernedneſs 
as arrives to an inſenſibility , proceeds 
from ſome other worſe cauſe, to wit, /n- 
humanity, exceſſive Vain-Glory, or prodigious 
Fierceneſs ;, ard that therefore it would be 
better to be a little concern'd and affected; 
yea, (e) ard toliquor ones Eyes, and be melt+ 
ed, with other pretty things of the like 
kind; which they uſe foppuſhly to —_ 
w95'S-1 | an 
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Part 4. according to EpicuRus, 


and counterfeit, that they may be thought 
tender and loving-hearted People. For 
juſt in this manner Epicarw expreſt him- 
ſelf upon the occaſion of the Death of (f) 
| aka when he wrote to Doſithews the 
Father, and to Pyrſon the Brother of the 
Deceaſed Perſon; for | fortuned very late- 
ly to run over his Epiſtles. And I ſay, in 
imitation of them, that Arhes/m is no leſs 
an Evil than /nhumanuy and Yain-glory,int9 
which they would hab us, who take away 
with God's anger, the comfort we might 
derive from him. For it would be much 
better for us to have ſomething of the 
unſuiting Pafſion of Dauntedneſs and Fear 
conjoin'd and jintermixt with our Senti- 
ments of a Deity, than while we fly from 
it, to leave our ſelves neither Hope, Con- 
tent, nor Allurance in the enjoyment of 
our Good Things; nor any recourſe to 
God in our Adverlity and Misfortunes. 
We ought it is true, to remove Superſtiti- 
on from the perſuaſion we have of the 
Gods, as we would the Gum from our 
Eyes ; but if that be impoſſible, we muſt 
not rogt out and extinguiſh with it, the 
belief which the moſt have of the Gods 
nor is that a diſmaying and ſowr one 
neither, as theſe Gentlemen feign, while 
they libel and abuſe the Blelled Provi- 
dence, repreſenting her as the Hag that 
rides Children; or, as ſame Fell and Tras 
gick Fury : Yea, | muſt tell you, there arg 
ſome in the World that fegr God in an 
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Pleaſure not attaimable Vol.z. 


Exceſs,” for whom yet it wonld not be 
better not ſo to fear him. For, while 


. they dread him as a Governour, that 1s 


gentle to the Good,and ſevere to the Bad, 
and are by this one fear,which makes them 
not to need many others, (g) freed from 
doing ill, and brought to keep their Wick- 
edneſs with them 1n quiet, and as it were 
in an enfeebled languor, they come here- 
by to haveleſs diſquiet than thoſe that in- 
dulge the practice of it, and are raſh and 
daring in it ; and then preſently after 
fear and repent of it. Now that diſpoſi- 
tion of Mind which the greater and igno- 
rant part of Mankind, that are not utter- 
ly bad, are of towards God, hath it's ve- 
ry true, conjoined with the regard and 
honour they pay him, a kind of anguiſh 
and aſtoniſht dread, which is alſo called 
Superſtition ; but, notwithſtanding this, 
the good Hope and gay Hilarity that at- 
tends it,is ten thouſand times(b)more and 
greater than it, while it both implores and 
receives the whole benefit of Proſperity 
and good Succeſs from the Gods only. 
And this is manifeſt by the greateſt 
zokens that can be ; for neither do the Diſ- 
courſes of thoſe that wait at the Temples, 
nor the good times of our Solemn Feſtivals, 
nor any other, either Actions or Sights, 
more recreate and delight us than what we 
fee and do about the Gods ' our ſelves, 
while we aſfiſt at the publick Ccremonies, 
aud join in the Sacred Balls, and attend 
re -& at 


Part 4. according to EPICURUS. 


at the Sacrifices and Initiations. For the 
Mind is not then ſorrowful, demifſs and 
heavy, as if ſhe were addreſling to cextain 
Tyrants or cruel Torturers, as otherwiſe 
ſhe would be ; but on the contrary, where 
ſhe is moſt apprehenſive and fulleſt per- 
ſwaded the Divinity is preſent, there ſhe 
moſt of all throws off Sorrows, Tears and 
Penſiveneſs, and lets her ſelf looſe to 
what's pleaſing and agreeable, to the ve- 
ry degree of T ipſinefs, Frolick and Laugh- 
ter ; in amorous Concerns,as the Poet ſaid 
ONCE 3 


When Old Man and Old Wife think, of 
Loves Fires, 

Their Frozen Breaſts will ſwell with new 
Deſires. 


(5) But now in the publick Proceſſions and 
Sacrifices, not only the Old Man and the 
Old Wife, nor yet the poor and mean Man 
only; bur alſo, 


The Dufty thick Leg*d Drab that turns the 
Mall: 


bp 


And Houſhold Slaves and Day-Labourers 
are ſtrangely elevared and tranſported 
with Mirth and Jovialty. Rich Men as well 
as Princes are uſed atcertain times to make 
Publick Entertainments,and to keepOpen- 
Houſes : Burt the Feal.s they make at the 
Solemniries and Sacritices, when they now 
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Pleaſure not attainable Vol.2. 


—_—_— their Minds to approach neareſt 
Divinity, have conjoin'd With the Ho- 
nour and Veneration they pay him, a much 
more tranſcending Pleaſure and Satisfatti- 
on. Of this, he that hath renounc'd God's 
Providence hath not the leaſt ſhare ; for 
what recreates and chears us at the Feſti- 
vals, is not the ſtore of good Wine and 
Roalt-meat, but the good Hope and Per- 
{waſion,that God is there preſent and pro- 
Pitious to us, andkindly accepts of whgt 
we do. From ſome of our Feſtivals we 
exclude the Flute and Garland ; but if God 
be not preſent at the Sacrifice,as the Solem- 
nity of the Banquet ;, the reſt is but unhal- 
low*d, un-feaſtlike, and un-inſpir'd. In- 
deed the whole is but ungrateful and irk- 
ſom to ſuch a Man ; for he asks for no- 
thing at all, but only afts his Prayers and 
Adorations for fear of the Publick, and 
utters expreſſions contradictory to his Phi- 
loſophy. And when he ſacrifices, he ſtands 
by, and looks upon the Prieſt as he kills 
the Offering, but as he doth upon a Butch- 
er; and when he hath done, he goes his 
way, ſaying, 


To Bribe the Gods I ſacrifuc?d my beſt, 
But they neer minded me, nor my Re- 
queſt, 


For ſuch a meen Epicurus would have us to 

put on, and not to fret and vex our ſelves 

at the Multitude for being pleaſed wh 
uc 


Part 4. according to Ep1curus, 


ſuch things, but become other Men in doing 
them ; and our ſelves again in diſliking 
them- For, as Exenn ſaith, 


No Man can Love what he is made to do. 


For which very Reaſon they think the Su- 
_—_ are not pleaſed in their Minds, 

ut in Fear while they attend at the Sacri- 
fices and Myſteries ; though they them- 
ſelves are in no better condmon, if they 
do the ſame things out of Fear, and par- 
take not neither of as great _ as 
the others do ; but are only tearful and un- 
eaſy, leſt they ſhould come to be diſco- 
ver'd, and therefore cheat and abuſe the 
Publick,upon whoſe account it is that they 
compoſe the Books they write about the 
Gods and the Divine Nature, 


Involy?d, with nothing truly ſaid, 
But all a round inveloped : 


And hiding out of Fear, the real Opinions 
they contain. And now after the two fore 
mer Ranks of ill and common Men ; we 
will in the third place conſider (&) the 
beſt ſort, and moſt belov'd of the Gods, 
and what great fatisfaCtions they receive 
from their (1) clean and generous Seritt- 
ments of the Deity, to wit, That he is the 
Prince of all good things, and the Parent 
of all things brave ; and can no more do 
an unworthy thing, than he can be made 
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Pleaſure not attainable Vol, 2: 


to ſuffer it : For he is Good, and he that is 
Good, can vpon no account fall into Envy, 
Fear, Anger, or Hatred ; for neither is it 
_ to a hot thing to cool, but to 

cat; nor to a good thing to do harm. 
Now Anger is by Nature atthe fartheſt di- 
ſtance imaginable from Complacency, and 
Spleeniſhneſs from Placidneſs, and Animo- 
fity and Turbulence from Humanity and 
Kindnefs. For the latter of theſe =—_—_ 
from Generality and Fortitude , but the 
former from Impotency and Baſeneſs. 
(*) The Deity is not therefore conſtrain- 
ed by cither Angers or Kindneſles; but 
that is, becauſe it is natural to jt to be 
Kind and Ajding, and unnatural to be 
Angry and Hurtful. But the great Jove, 
whoſe Manſion is in Heaven, is the firſt 
that deſcends downwards, and orders all 
things, and takes the care of them. But 
of the other Gods one is ſurnam'd the Ds- 
ftributer, and another the Mild, and a third 
the Averter of Evil ;, and According to Pin- 
dar, 


(n) Phabus who whirles his winged Cha- 
riot ' 

Through Heavens waſte void, was by great 
Jove deſiowd 

Of all the Gods to be to Man moſt kind. 


And Diogenes ſaith, that all things are the 
Gods: and Friends bave all things Common ; 
and good Men are the Gods Friends 0 

rnere- 


Part 4. atcording to Epicurus. 


therefore it is 1mpoſſible, either that « Man 
below'd of the Gods ſhould not be ; or, 
that a Wiſe and a Fuſt Man (0) 4 not be 
belowd of the Gods, Can you think then 
that they that take away Providence, need 
any other Chaltizement, or that they have 
not a ſufficient one already, when they 
root out of themſelves ſuch valt SatisfaCti- 
on and Joy, (p) as we that ſtand thus atfe- 
(ted towards the Deity have? Metrodorms, 
Polyenus and Ariſtobulus were (9) the Con- 
fidence and Rejoicing of Epicurws ; the better 
part of which he all his Life-time, cither 
attended upon 1n their Sickneſles, or la- 
mented at their Deaths. And did Lycar- 
£m, when he was ſaluted by the Delphick, 
Prophetels, 


Dear Friend to Heavnly Jove, and all the 
Gods; 


And Socrates when he believ d that a cer- 
tain Divinity was uſed out of kindneſs io 
Diſcourſe him ; and Pindar when he heard 
(r) Pan, ling one of the Sonnets he had 
compos &d, bur a little rejoice think you ? 
Or Phormio when he thought he had treat- 
ed (/) Caſtor and Pollax at his Houſe ? 
Or Sophecles, when he entertain'd (te) /Z&/- 
calapwe,as both himſelt bghev'd,and others 
too, that thovght the ſame with him, by 
reaſon of the Apparition that then happen- 
ed ? What Opinion Hermogenes had of the 
Gods, is well worth the recounting in his 
very 
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very own words. For theſe Gods (faith he) 
who know all things, and can do all thingt, 
are ſo friendly and loving to me, that becauſe 
they take care of me (nu) I never eſcape them 
either by Night or by Day, where ever I go, or 
whatever I am about : And becauſe they know 
before-hand what iſſue every thing will have, 
they ſignify it to me by ſending Angels, Voi- 
ces, Dreams, and Preſages, Very amiable 
things muſt thoſe be that come to us from 
the Gods; but when theſe very things 
come by the Gods too, this Is what occa- 
fions vaſt Satisfattion, an unſpeakable Aſ- 
furance, a ſublimity of Mind, and a Joy 
that (w) like a ſmiling brightneſs,doth as 
it were gild over our Good Things with a 
Glory. But now thoſe that are perſwa- 
ded otherwiſe, obſtrutt the very ſweeteſt 
part of their Proſperity, and leave them- 
ſelves nothing to turn to in their Adver- 
lity ; but when they are in Diſtreſs, look 
only to this one Refuge and Port, Diſſo!/- 
tion and Inſenſibility ; juſt as if in a Storm or 
Tempeſt at Sea, ſome one ſhould, (x) to 
hearten the reſt,Nand up,and ſay to them; 
Gentlemen, the Ship hath never a Pilot in 
it ; nor will Caftor and Pollux come them- 
ſelves to aſlwage the violence of the beat- 
ing Waves, or to lay the ſwift Carreers of 
the Winds ; yeelI can aſſure you there is 
nothing at all to be dreaded in all this ; 
for the Veſſel will be immediately ſwallow- 
ed up by the Sea, or elſe will very quick- 


ly fall off and be daſht in pieces _ 
qe 


Part 4. according to Eptcuruus, 


the Rocks. For this is Epicurw's way of 
Diſcourſe to perſons under grievous Di- 
ſtempers, and excellive Pains. Do## thou 
hope for any good from the Gods for thy Pi- 
ety? it is thy Vanuy ;, for the bleſſed and in- 
corruptible Being, 1s not conſtrain'd by either 
Angers or Kinaneſſes. Doſt thou fancy ſome- 
thing better after this life than aocly h 
here ? Thou doſt but decerve thy ſelf (y) for 
what 1s diſſolved hath no ſenſe ;, and that 
which hath no ſenſe, is nothing tows. Ay, 
but how comes it then, my good Friend, 
that you bid me eat and be merry ? Why, 
by Jove, becauſe he that is in a great Storm 
cannot be far off a Shipwrack ;, and your ex- 
tream Dolours will ſoon Land you upon Deaths 
ſtrand, Though yet a Pallenger at Sea, 
when he is got off from a ſhatter*d Ship, 
will ſtill Bugy himſelf up with ſome little 
hope that he may drive his Body to ſome 
Shore, and get out by Swimming z but 
now the poor Soul according to theſe Mens 
Philoſophy 


Is ner more ſeen without the hoary Main. 


Yeazſhe preſently evaporates,diſperſes,and 
periſhes, even before the Body it ſelf ;, fo 
that it ſeems her great and exceſlive rejoi- 
cing, muſt be only for having learn'd this 
one Sage and Divine Maxim, T hat all her 
Misfortunes wall at laſt determine in her 
own Deſtruction, Diſſolution, and Annihi- 
lation. But (ſaid he, looking upon me, ) 
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I ſhould be impertinent, ſhould I ſay any 
thing npon this Subjedt(z) when we have 
mo you but now diſcourſe ſo fully 
againſt thoſe that would perſwade us that 
Epicwrins's Doftrine about the Soul, ren- 
ders Men more diſpos*'d and better plea- 
ſed to Die, than Plaro's doth. Zewxipprs 
therefore ſubjoin'd and ſaid; And muſt 
our preſent Debate be left then unfiniſhe, 
becauſe of that ? or ſhall we be afraid to 
oppoſe that Divine Oracle to Epicarms ? 
No, by no meaus, I faid ; and Empedocles 
tells us that, 


What's very good, tlaims to be heard twice. 


Therefore we muſt apply our ſelves again 
to them ;, for I think he was not preſent 
at our former Diſcourſe ; but if he was,he 
is a young-Man, and needs not fear being 
charg'd by theſe young Gentlemen, for ha- 
ving a bad Memory. Then Theon, like one 
conltrain'd, ſaid ; Well then, it you will 
needs have me to go on with the Diſcourſe, 
I will not do as you did, Ariſtoderus : for 
you were ſhy of repeating what this Gen- 
tleman ſpoke, but I ſhall not ſcrupte ro 
make uſe of what you have ſaid; for I 
think indeed you did very well divide 
Mankind into three ranks ; the firſt of 
Wicked and very bad Men, the ſecond of 
the Valgar and common ſort, and thethird 
of Good and Wiſe Men : the Wicked and 
bad Sort then, while they dread any _ 
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of Divine Vengeance 2nd Puniſhment at aft, 
and are by this deterr*d from doing MiC- 
chief, and thereby enjoy the greater Quier, 
will live both in more Pleafure, and \efs 
Diſturbance for As Ks Epicnrua is of = 

inion, That the on Means to kee 
Men from doing ill, 6 Uhr few of Punifhundne., 
So that we ſhould cram them with more 
and more” Superſtition ſill, and raiſe- up 
againſt them,both from Heaven and Earth, 
Terrors, Chaſms, Frights, and Snrmiſes,-it 
their being amazed with' ſuch things as 
theſe, will make them become the more 
tame ayd gentle. For it is more for their 
benefit to be reſtrained from! Criminal 
Attions- by the Fears of what cotnes/ after 
Death, than to commit them, and'thet to 
live in ual Danger and Fear. As to 
the Volear ſort, beſides their fear of whit's 
in Hell, the hope they have conceiv*d of 
an Eternity from the Tales and Fictions of 
the Ancients; 'an@their great delire of 
Being, which is both the prime and ſtrong- 
eſt. df all others, exceeds in Pleaſure and 
ſweet content of Mind,thatChildiſh dread. 
(a) therefore when they loſe their 
Chi Wives or Friends, they had ra- 
ther have them be ſomewhere, and remain 
ſtill, though in Miſery, than they ſhould 
be quite deſtroy'd, 'dilloly'd, and reduc'd 
to nothing : And they are pleaſed, when 
they hear it ſaid of a Dying Perſon, that 
he goes away, or departs, and ſuch other 
words as intimate Death to be the Souls re- 
L moves 
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move, and not Deſtrultion. And they 
ſometimes ſpeak thus, 


Bute Ple evn there think, on my deaveſ# x 


Freend. 
And thus, 
What's your command to HeQor, tet me 
know 


And to your deay old Priam, ere 1 go. 


And (there ariſing hereupon an errone- 
ous deviation,) they arc the better plea- 
ana by Any rem nn — ow 
Fri Arms, implements or < . 
——_— moſt familiar to them in their 
Life-time,, (6) as Amos did the Cretan 


Made of the ſhanks of 4 dead Brindied 
Fawn, 


And if they do but nagine they either 
ask or delre any thing of them , they 
are glad when they give it them. Thus 
Periander burnt his Queens Attire with ber, 
becauſe he thought ſhe had its 
and' in'd ſhe; was acold.(cYWar doth 
an e/£4cus , an Aſew/aphrs , or an Hcbe- 
ron much ciforder them,"whom they bave 
often gratified with Balls, Shews and Mu- 
ſick (4) of every fort. But now all Men 
ſheink-atfuch a face of Death, as diſmal, 
im and dark, 25 carries with-it inſenfi- 
ility, oblivion «0d ——_—— 

| g: 
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: 'And they: are diſcompoſed , w 

they hear it (aid of any one, be ragy _ 

= © gowe,, or he 514 me more; and they 

| great uneaſineſs when they hear ſuch 
words as theſe : 


F (te) Go to the Wood-clad Earth be muſt, 
Hnd thers ly forevel'd imo Duſt. 
Lind ner more laugh, or drink,, or bear 
The charming ſound! of Flugs or Lyre. 


And theſe ; 


The Soul of Man, if exce it flips 

The bedge of Tonk, and own dew Zing, 
Will never more retwrw 4g 461, 

Na can be catch'd or overta"ne. 
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ere of one days coptinyanck, and uager- 
lin, and born for no conſiderable pur- 
; joſh For Inſenſibility, Diſſolution, and 
> Conceit, that what hath no ſenſe, i no- 
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thing to gu, doth not at all abate the fear 
of 1, but rather helps ro confirm it : 
for this very thing is it-that Nature moſt 
dreaded: - HKL | = 


But may yew all return to Mould and Wet |; 
- , nw. e EY 


To wit, The Diſſolution 6f the- Soul into & v 
what is without knowtedye or fenfe;which 
while 'Epicxrm would” have to be a ſepara- 
tion into Atomes and Void, he doth but 
ſurther cut off all hope-of - Immortality ; 
to compMs which I can ſcarce refrain from 
ſaying, . That all, both Men and Women, 
would be wdl *contented to be worried by 
Cerberw, and'to Water into (5) the & th: 
Tub full 6f holes, might but con-F the 
tinue in being, and not be exterminated, F ga 
Thovgh ( 6 ſaid before) there are'notÞ thi 
very 'many” that ſtand” in fear of theſtY anc 
things, being: but the Tenets of Old-J Liv 
Women® and the' fabular Stories of Mo-f but 
thers ali&Nurſes 1 and even they that « 
fear them; yet believe that in Ritcs 
of Initiarion and Purgation wilP* relieve 
themy/ by "which whet:rhey. are cleabſed; 
(&) they ſhalt Play-and Dance in Hellfor 
ever, #n company with thoſe that have tl 
iviledg 6f4 bright Light, clear Air, ax 
the vſe of Speech 3 but nbwto be depriv'd 
of Living, diſturbs all both Young and 
Old, For, Vert 
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Part 4. according to EPpiCuRus., 


(1) W" appear. impatient Lovers of this 
Light 


When it ſhines under ground, and 's out of 
Soght ; 


As Emripides faith. Nor are we eaſy , nor 
o & without Regret when we hear this, 


1 Him ſpeaking thus th* Eternal brightneſs 
1t leaves, 
Where Night the wearied Steeds of day 


m recenves. 


Wy And therefore it is very plaia,that with 
he & the Belief of Immortality, they take away 
n- the ſweeteſt and greateſt hopes the vul- 
d.ff gar fort have. And what ſhall we then 
otÞ think they take away from the Good , 
({&f and thoſe that have led Pious and Juſt 
df Lives, (-r) who expett no ill from thence, 
lo-& but on the contrary. moſt Glorious and 
Divine things ? For ia the firlt place, 
Gameſters are not uſed to receive the Gar- 
land, before they have perform'd their 
Li Exerciſes, but after they have Conteſted 
x© and prov'd Viitorious : In like manner,they 
that are perſwaded that good Men have 
ad the Prize of their Conqueſts here , after 
iS this Life is ended; it is marvellous to 
dy think to what a pitch of Grandeur their 

Vertue raiſes their Spirits, upon the Con- 

templation of thoſe Hopes ; among the 
Yo which this is one, that they ſhall one oy 
eo 
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ſee thoſe Men that are now inſolent by 
reaſon of their Wealth and Power, and 
that fooliſhly flout at their Berrers, un- 
dergo juſt Puniſhment. In the next place, 
none of the lovers of Truth, and the 
contemplation of Being, have here their 
fill of z they having but a watry and 
puddled Reaſon ro ſpeculate with, as it 
were through the Fogg and Miſt of the 
Body ; and yet they Ml, like Birds, look 
y_ as _— take their flight to 
ſpacious and bright Region ; and en- 
deavour to make their Souls expedite and 
light from things Mortal,(#) uſing for Phi- 
loſophy the ſtady of Death. | ac- 
count Death a truly great and accotmpliſhe 
good thing ; the Soul being to live ther 
4 real Life, which here lives not a waking 
Life, but ſuffers things moſt reſembling 
Dreams. If then (as Epicarws ſaith) the 
remembrance of a dead friend be a thing eur- 
yy ay co ; we may cafily from 
thence imagine how great a Joy they de- 
ive themſelves of, that think they do 
tembrace and purſue the Phantomes and 
Shades of their deceaſed Familiars, that 
have in them neither Knowledg nor Senſe; 
bur never expect to be with them apai 
nor to ſee their Dear Father, and | 
Mother, and ſweet Wife z nor have any 
hopes of that familiarity ahd deat Con- 
verſe they have, thar think of the Soul 
with 07.46; Plato and Homer : Now, 
what their fort of Paſſion FT Os 
int- 
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hinted at by Homer, when he threw into 
the midſt of the Soldiers, as they were en- 
2g, the ſhade of «Aixew, as if he had 


Dead ; avd afterwards again preſent- 
ed his Friends with him hinfelf, 


Coming alive and well, as brick, 44 ever. 
At which he faith, 
all mere over-joy'd, and left the 


And bim embrac't bimelf. 


And ſhould not we then, when Reaſon 
ſhews us that a real converſe with perſons 
departed this Life may be had ; and thac 
he that loves, may both feel and be with 
the party that and loves him ; re- 
linquiſh theſe Men that cannot ſo much as 


over, they that look upon Death as the 
commencement of another and betrer 


Life, if they enjoy good things, (o) are 
the better pleaſed with them, as 
much greater hereafter ; but 


of thoſe good and excellent things t 
are after Death, containing in them ſuch 
incfable Pleaſures and Expectances, Ly 
olf and wholly obliterate every d » 
and oyery offence from the Mind, which as 
on. a Road, as rw in a my 
+ - 
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deviation out of the Road , bears what- 
ever befals it with great caſe and medi- 
ocrity. ' But now, as to thoſe to-whom 
Life ends in Inſenlibility and Ciſſolution, 
Death bringing not to them a removal 
of Evils, though it be affliting in both 
conditions, yet is it more ſo to thoſe that 
live Proſperouſly, than to ſuch as under- 
go Adverſity : For it cuts the latter but 
from an uncertain hope of dning better 
hereafter ; but it deprives, the former of 
a certain good, to wit, tfeeir pleaſurable 
living. And as thoſe Medicinal Potions 
that are not grateful to the Palate, but 
yet neceſſary , give ſick Men ,caſe, but 
rake and hurt the well, juſt ſo (in my 
opinion) doth the Philoſophy of Epicurns, 
while it promiſes to thoſe that live mi- 
ſerably a Death not happy ; and (p) to 
thoſe that do well, an utter extinion and 
diſſolution of the Mind; but quite obſtructs 
the Comfort and Solace of the grave and 
wiſe, that abound with good things, by 
throwing them down from a happy li- 
ving into a deprivation of both Life and 
Being. From hence then it is manifeſt, 
that the Contemplation of the loſs of 
good things will afflift us in as great a 
meaſure, as either the firm hopes or pre- 
ſent enjoyments of them recreate us. Yea, 
themſelyes tell us, That their being freed 
from the fond ſurmiſe of inceſſant and endleſi 
Evils, leaves them the moſ> afſur'd and com- 
placent Good , to wit , the th agg + + 

therr 


Part 4. according to Epicunus. 

their own Delivery ;, and that Epicarayfs No- 
frine effelts this, by ſtopping the ftar of 
Death in the Souls diſſolution. If then de- 
liverance from the expectation of infinite 
Evils, be a matter of greateſt' compla- 
cence ; how comes it not to be affiictive 
to be bereft of eternal good things, and 
to miſs of the higheſt and molt con- 
ſummare Felicity ? For, not to- be, can 
be good for neither condition ; 'bur is on 
the contrary both againſt Nature, and un- 
grareful to all that have a Being. Bur 
thoſe it eaſes of the Evils of Life, have, 
it's very true, the want of ſenſe to com- 
fort them for the Evil of Death (4,) while 
they as it were make their eſcape from 
Life. But on the other hand, they that 
change from good things to nothing , 
ſcem.to me to have the moſt difmaying 
end of all, it putting a period to their 
Happineſs. For Nature doth not fear In- 
ſentbility, as the entrance upon ſome new 
thing, but becauſe ir is the privation of 
our preſent good things ; for though the 
deſtruction of all we can call ouryde in the 
accompliſhment nothing to us, yet is ir 
ſtill ſomething to us in the thouzhts of 
it. And Inſenhbility affliſts nor thoſe that 
are not, when they are not, but thoſe 
that &e, when they think what damaze 
they ſhall ſuſtain by ir, in the loſs of their 
Beings, and in being not ſuffered ſo much 
as to deſcend to Hell. Wherefore it i; 
(r) neither the Dog Cerberw, nar the Ri- 
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veriCohgrwv , that hath nede our fear of 
_ —_— 3 en ae threatned 

not being, repreſencing it as i e 
for ſuch Fo once extin(t to ſhift back 
again into Being. For we canmor be Born 
Price 3 and our neti being muſt laſt for ever, 
2s Epicurns ſpeaks. For if our end be in 
not being, and that be infinite and uns 
alterable , then hath privation of Good 
found out an Eternal Evil,to wit, a never 
ending inſenſibleneſs. Herodorws was much 
wiſer, grhes he. ſaid, hot (ſ) _—_ ba- 

ng tefted the [ſweet of Eternuy, occaſions 
bing — pes, P, it, and 
eſpecially ro thoſe that conceit themſelves hap» 
py, to whom pleaſure 11 but a bait for ſorrow, 
they berng but permitted to taſte of what they 
muſt be depriv/d of. For what ſolace, os 
fruition, or exultation would not the per» 
ry injected Thought of the Souls 

ing diſperſt into Infinzty, as into a cer- 
tain huge and vaſt Ocean, extinguiſh and 
quell in thoſe that found their amiable 
Good and Beatitude in Pleaſure ? But, and 
i fit be true (as Epicurws thinks it is) that 
moſt Men die in very acute pain, then is 
the fear of Death in all reſpects incon» 
folable ; it bringing vs through Evils un» 
ro a deprivation of Good. And yer 
they are never wearicd with their wawl- 
ing and dunning of all perſons to take 
the eſcape of Evil for Good , and no 
longer to repute privation of Good for 
an Evil; though yet they {till ms 
wiart 
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what we haveaſſerted,that Death hath in it 
nothing of either good Hope or Solace; 
but that all that's complacent and good 
is then wholly extin : at Which time 
thoſe Mer look for many amiable, great 
and Divine things, that conceive the Minds 
of Men to be unperiſhable and immortal, 
or at leaſt' (z) to go about in certaln long 
Revolntions of times, being one while up- 
on Earth, and another while in Heaven, 
until they are at laſt (») diſoblv'd with 
the Univerſe, and then, together with 
the Sun and Moon, ſublim'd into an Intel- 
teftive Fire. So large 4 Field, and of fo 
great Pleaſures , Epixcurns wholly cuts off, 
when he deſtroys (as hath been ſaid) the 
Hopes and Graces we ſhould derive from 
the Gods, and by that extinguiſhes, both, 
in our '$ ive capacity, the deſire of 
Knowledp, and in our Attive, the love of 
Glory; and confines and abafes our Nature 
to a poor narrow thing, and that not 
cleanly neither, to wit, the content the 
Mind receives by the Body; as if it were 
capable of no higher Good, than the ef- 
cape of Evil. 
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« FHE 
TRANSLATOR's 
| ans and Remarks. 


(4) AT put - into writing.) In his 
- Dialogue agaioſt Colores;, which 
though it be. Printed after this in moſt 
of the Editions I have. met with , was 
yet written before it, and ſeems to me to 

but ſome part or Fragment. of what's 
here {© often referr*d to. Beſides theſe, 
and the Traft of Swperſtuzon, already ren- 
der'd into Exgliſh by me, he wrote ſeve- 
ral other Diſcourſe; againſt the Epicureans; 
as may be ſeen by the Catalogue of his 
Writings, ſet out by his Son Lamprias, and 
a in the Poe, of me Yecks, 'F 
Azrzainſt Epicurus's Leftwres, the Epi- 
— Beck, reater Paradoxes than A 
Poets. Parallel Relations of Epicurean Repug- 
nancies, both Grecian and Roman. Acade- 
mick, Exerciſes againſt Epicurus, concerning 
what's in our Power. Selett Sentences out of 
the Stoicks and Epicureans, with their Con- 
futations. But theſe are all loſt through 
the injury of Time. 

(b) Several things have happened. )} The 
Text is, £34v0r70 TAdoves ©v mega Tw, to 
which 1 add Adi to make up the _ 
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HMermannus  Cruſerius renders; m\ores by 
Complara, as if he had read it TAdova; 
and Mr, Amar after him, Pluſiewrs proper, 
..(c) They! ought not ro run ex forily. ] He 
here - prepares bis Reader to" expett @ 
more, than ordinary exattneſs in this 
Diſcourſes -, 1123214, 03 * 

(4) 1 am ſue Heraclides- }. {This is nog 
the grear Platonick Herac/sdes, whole Life 
we Ve. 


M-Diagents Leertixe, and: that is 


mention'd a- little below - amapng, the Phie 
loſophers, libelled by Epicarzs. and Metro. 
dorw ;, but the famous Gr rian Her» 
clider, [who was Diſciple to Didymw, and 
flquriſht at Rome\in times of Claudius 
and Nero; and. ſo was contetnporary with 
our Author. His . curious jy" be von 
Homer ( ſeem'd to be; hinted: at by, Plu- 
tarch in this Diſpute) are ſtill extant, at 
leaſt (ome part of them... ' 1 
: (e) Buffaonerjes, Trollings.; The Buſoone- 
ries here mention'd, ſeem t9,he- the pecu; 
liar charge of Artorle,and to refer to the 
Hymn compoſed by him in honour. of his 
great Friend and Diſciple Hermias, whole 
Daughter Pythias he Married; , This Her- 
wias was Originally a Servant to one Ex- 
bulws, a Grandes: and Philoſopher in Buhy- 
ma ; but when Arifotle came acquainted 
with him, he was conſtituted by the great 
King of Perfa, Govyernour, or ( as the 
Greek ſtyle is) Tyrant of Atarnew, 2 
ſmall Town in Ayia. Diogencs Latrtins 
hath obliged us with a Copy of this ea, 
» 
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| . and after- 
her, was firſt raiſed by £y097 
wards indvftrioully 


Oe ce 3b 


witty, a his 

word deduc*d'from MnvB& which wis 
a ſrnall Vial in whit the Ancients kept -r 
to anoin rhemſebves with, #5 the PUTTER 
ngigtds heh aſed in 2 "IavC2 


Pythag as hrs s ation; 
rexfon of the ſablimiry of his Specayarions 
etthe ſeverity of his Marmerswhichtoge- 


«« * 4 _ W« + Au a ww w:zxz word 
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Followers aim'd at Empire, was the -caude 
that the /ralians Maſlacred them all . #. 
popular Infurre&tion, and demoliſht their 
ges about the time of Soorares, after 
they kad flouriſke about two'hundred and 
fifry Years. .Of which ſee the 
rable Schefferms,, in his Treatiſe, De natars 
& conftuutione Philoſophis Tralice, Printed 
at Vpſal. 


Vive, & amicitias ſemper cole, orimen .oþ 
sftud 


Pythag oreorum periit Schola tota Sophe- 
run. Auſon. 


As for the Whermgs here ſpoken of, they 
ſcem to be the proper charge of Proea- 
| mg not -only-by the order of Names, 

t by the Charatter of 'the Man, -of 
_ Le the 20 when I come to 

4. 
Po and Heraclides are accuſed 
of Aſſaſſnation., for having ifreet| rheir 
rene noma en enin-the mea 
as: feenin rhe + 

Diſcourſe. And whatwonder' is it if E- 
piciorss and Aſerrodorms complemented them 
ſo harſhly, when the/latrer of chem (as 
our Author ' informs us ia his Diſpute 
againſt Colores,) charg?d the 4wo renown- 
ed Heroes, Lycxr gw and Solon, with having 
(as he calls 1) Aaay wor, LC. ' - 
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beral Doſe of gay this he wrote in 

his Treatiſe of Philoſophy. © 
The word thitar | have rendred Whining 
Connterſets, was underſtood by none of 
the Verſions: that I have mer with, except 
that of honeſt Philemon Hulland, who ren« 
dred it Counterfeit Hypoerttes. The inge- 
puous Mr. Amor himſelf moſt ſenſelefsly 
joins a pustves. and m\upIopss together, 
and then renders them malhexrenx cor- 
ruptexrs, Theſe Eapurira you muſt know 
were & fors of :Players at Athens, that\in- 
ſtrufted others in Mournful Accents and 
Sighs, tofit them to be the'Ators of Tra- 
edies. Mods TER ov | This ſeepu&6vors 
xakesutvos Extivors vmre gras, ſaith 
De) iz 1. e. Hiring your ſelf with thoſe 
Players they call Deep-ſighers. And 1 imagine 
they meant by this Nick-name to expoſe 
the Pyrrhoniar Party, who were noted to 
be Melancholy Men, and -not only of 'an 
an un-acquieſcing , but alſo of a query- 
lous and diſflatisted Temper and this [ 
think the rather , becauſe my Author's 
Nephew; Sexrzs of Cheronea, commonly 
called Empyriexs (the only: ſtanding Allerrs 
er of that-ancientSe;) when he quar- 
rels with Epicarw for his ſcurrilous refle- 
Xions upon. his: Pyrrhonian Maſter Nau- 
ſphanes, recites theſe yery . words out of 
one of his Epiſtles ro the Philoſophers of 
Mitylene, oat o\ tw TH5 feaguyires 
#, wadruww ut fav Te TriuorO- Evol. 
i. e. And 1 verily believe theſe whining Rogues 
"1 
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will think, me to be this Lump of Lights Diſ- 


ciple. 

"The Croſs-grain'd Fellows ſeem to be 
meant of the Followers of Exclid of Me- 
gara, who from their vein. of Diſputing 
and Arguing upon all Subjetts pro and con, 
were ſhled Draletticks and Eriticks. And 
therefore I have altered the Poetick word 
mNvpbopes into mAuqborepss, which was 
the very Name that Epicurus was uſed to 
call theſe Megarick may 5 by, as 
both Laertins and Heſychins Illuſtrins atteſt. 
Theſe Dialetticks were upon the main the 
yery ſame with the Pyrrhonian Seekers or 
Scepticks, and therefore might very fitly be 
joined with them. 

As for Hipparchus, whether he be inten- 
ded in the word Blockheads ( Cxpuryueod- 
Azs ) I cannot at preſent either aſhcm or 
deny : but it is not unlikely ; for he was 
2 very curious Mathematician, and. in this 
vied with great Plato himſelf. And the 
Epicureans had a peculiar Pique againſt 
the Mathematicks, as you will ſee by and 
by- 1 might here add, that beſides theſe, 
the Platonilts were ſtiled by, Epicurns 4ic- 
vunoKdAarts, that is, Dionyſins"s Trencher- 
Chaplams;and Democritus Angirg #7 that 
is, Dreamecritus ; and ſeveral others by 
the like Names. | 

(f ) Ariſtodemus then ſubjoiwd.}] The 
Greek Text hath ?Agigorihws for ?Agis6- 
dyuG-, by 2 miſtake of the Copyiſt, Ari- 

ftotle being freſh in his _” a n_ 
+> 
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familiar Name than Ariſtodemus. Craſerins 
ſaw the Slip, and mended it in his Verſion, 
and ſo did Mr. Amt after him. This 
Ariſtodemus was 2 very great Platoniſt,and 
one of Plutarch's intimate Familiars, as 
himſelf tells us Againſt Colotes, 

(g) in ſo many Books.) 1 ſuppoſe in his 
Books of 'the Poets afterwards mentioned. 

(hb) Our Fellows.) Here I read emxi- 

is for tTteots, which is neceſſary to make 
- a Verſe. I wonder none of the Verſions 

aw It. 


"ANN $TQ- wv 6 *8AG- tTalgos wdert- 


AtC ou, 


(s) Wel prove.) For &mAIGfau 9D, | 
read dmw\«fo, without as Pals Pe- 
ravins found it in his Manuſcript. 

(k,) Pray propeſe.] For avlos s xp, | 
read a&uT%5s Atyt & xeda. And in the next 
words, &Tov y is So Amer. abe-je. 

(1) But anſwer you.) To amwmpirout- 
vos I add our of Peravinfs Manuſcript v- 

a; 

m) Perforated.) For KerTocTTT g1jajabvoy 
I k. XOrTOTETOUUeVOY, 

(n) In a manner] After waorz I read 
& «©/\oy : for there needs a qualification. 

G) a > gn For i« I read Vr. 

(2) F pain will not troll off.) Before 
6A & read & 3h. So did Mr. Amiot when 
he tranſlated, La deſtreſſe de la donulenr 1a 


garde de glifſer et de conler ainſs, 
(q) Feebls 


——— 
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(q) Feeble and ray palPd.] For 4:%- 
vis m1 Iread dFvits Gr, 

(r) If we touch.) For &v avlwrras, I 
read with Turnebns, Vulcobins, ind Bongar= = 
fius o&v &olouey, and fo have Mylander, 
Cruſerius and Amit tranſlared ir. 

) To banter ks.) So | render x4v0\o- 
ysn, The /raliarWerſion of Gratia Maria 
Gratij. Se pero non burla. 

(t) Aﬀrer ſhe hath once. ] For oxy 88, 1 
read d5Txv 5, And this LeCtion appeareth 
neceſſary from Laertius, who reckons this 
among the Kugiau d6Fou, Or prime opinions 
of Epicurus, #5. e. That pleaſure cannot aug 
ment un the Body, after that which pains through 
defett,, for want of a compleat Indolence, us 
once remov'd, but only deverfi fies. 

(#) Large paſtures. ] For ix4ivo nugs, I 
read eu4 vouas, So X Yander's Verſion; 
One ſono paſcoli, Gratia Maria Gratj. 

(w) For Ithack Iſle. For wT' ae'; 1 read 
with Turnebus, Vulcobins and Bongarſins 8 
*©, as it is in Homer's Text. 


Non eft' aptus Equis Ithace locus. Horace! 


(x) To paſs. } Here I inſert wepiines 
with the Jral5an Verſion, that hath Trap- 


") A freſh Cack for —_ .] The 
Text here is Mt6owart ——_— 
for which Tarnebus,  ulewbics and B 

ſus, together with Paalns Petiviny's 

ſcripe Md” 74 which vo ms 
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is equally unintelligible. Nor do the Ver- 
ſions at all relieve me. Hermannus Crmw- 
ſerius renders it,#as defrutorium ;, Xylander, 


* Colum ;, Philemon Holland, a Receptory ;, and 


Gratia Maria Gratiy , Lambicco del corpo. 
What Amor read, is very momels, fe 
he Paraphraſes. I have ventur'd however 
tochange it into x4p4jugt, which (as Bu- 
dens tells us out of Athenens) ſignifies Te- 
fta, or an Earthen Cak, in which ſenſe 
Homer uſes the word «£946 in his Tenth 
Lliad. 


TIoW\Gv h' Ga xaed juan plu mivero THO 


YieollG-. 


Where Enſtathins explains it by mi9G-, 4 
Ca, 

(z) A freſh Pipe may.) Before Ted I 
inſert ##6<;us, Or «& yE£10v. 

(a) In his fancy. ] For tv «va, I read 
& cue . 

(b) The Cyrenaickg.] The founder of this 
Set was Ariſtippus of Cyrene, who was 
one of the Hearers of Socraxes, but car- 
ried away nothing from him but his ad- 
mirable converſation, and good humour, 
to which he attain'd even to a Perfection, 
or rather indeed to a faulty exceſs; for 
it inſenſibly engagd* him in a Paraſiti- 
cal and Senſual Life. He afterwards drew 
up ſuch a Moral, as might beſt corre- 
ipond with his own. Inclination and Pra- 
| 3 URN Ih I WY 
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the utmoſt Deſign of Humane Life. This 
was afterwards tranſcribed by Epicurns, 
though with leſs Wir, for want of $kill 
in the Sciences, which he greatly contemn- 
ed for want of having them. The to- 
ther Dog (Diogenes I mean) was uſed to 
call Ariſtippus &axoMmov river, i. e. the Roy- 
al Dog, becaufe he loved to haunt the 
Courts of Princes for Provant only, which 
he called Regibus uti, Horace drew out his 
Pilture in this one Verſe. 


| Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color & ſtatus 


& res. 
(c) For it will not perhaps ſeem ſtrange.) 
; After io@s I inſert 9avua5y uy * for there : 


| is an apparent Flaw. 
(d) At what time it ſeems lutle.) For 


| & purpovre, I read & jpurgovTi. 

(e) As to account it for their benefit. For 
ouve@tetTo, I read with Paulus Petavins's 
$ Manuſcript owtqtee Te, 

(f) Neither doth it befit.) For #T« 1 
V read &dt. 

(gs) What one twitted Carneades with.] 
For touwoTt T Kopyiddyv, | read Lonw- 
#{ Tis T Koyvreddw with Xylander?s Ver- 
ſion. For I find no ſuch Man as Corniades 3 
nor is it a likely Name. Carneades was a 

reat Sceptick, and the Founder of that 
ey call the New,or Third Academy, which 
bwught the Socratick Philoſophy to a per- 
Frhe 

My 
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modeſteſt Men in the World, and there- 
fore may well enough be the Man. 

 (b) With Hedeia or Leontion.] Theſe 
were two of Epicarw's Miſtrelles, of which 
more anon. 

(+) At what Twentieth-day Feaſt.) The 
Followers of Epicurws were wont, beſides 
their Maſter's Birth-Day, to _ the 2oth 
day of each Month as a kind of Feſtival 
or Sunday 3 it may be becauſe it was ſacred 
to Apollo ( for ſo the Etymologicum magnum 
tells us) : from whence they were in {corn 
called Eicadiſte, i. e. Twentyeth day Men , 
as you may ſee in Atheneus. Menppw the 
Cynick, among others of his Writings men- 
yew rk _ n intitled nn 

ainſt the Birt s of Epicurus, and t 
Toth days celebrated by choſe of bis Par- 
ty, Yea, Epicurus himſelf in his Laſt Will 
and Teſtament (which you have at large 
in Zeertis,) makes mention of a Synod 
(that's his Word) to be beld by bus Fellow 
+4 oat upon the Twentieth day of each 

ont 


(k) Or good Health.) For tuna $av, ] 
read £v-« Suayr, So Mr. Amit, Ferme diſ- 


poſition. 
(1) As they termit.} For ui, I read 
Cl 


«col. 
(m) Agathobulus. | This is the ſame I 
ſuppoſe with Ariſtobulus in Laerrggye. Epi- 
carus had three Brothers, Neocles, Chere- 

demus and Aviftobulus , all Philoſo 
Of which Neocles wrote a Book of his own 
| | Seft, 
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Set, as Snidas tells us; and was the Au- 
thor of the Sentence AdJ pions, i. e. 
Live concealed, which you find refuted by 
Plutarch, ina particular Tratt, in which 
you alſo ſind mention made of the fore- 
ſaid Ariſtobulus. 

(n) Night to the ableſt.] For <3ive Tile 
the Baſil and Aldine Editions have 6 ave 
Ta, which Arnaldus Ferronus, after P. 
Viftorizs corre(ts ave Thrav pM; the 
Verſe is out of eXſchylws Suppliants, 

(o) They could never.) For uwaeutvss, 
I read Auvduevo. So Creſerius and Amict in 
their Verſions. 

(p) The concurſions of Seas.) The Text 
here hath d«A«ooav 4nogynw, which Xy- 
lander renders Maris pericula 5 Cruſerius, 
Maris ſevitiam. Ferronus, Mare vocale, 
Amiot, une Mer bruyante. | read it Ine\as- 
0@v ovegaxcts : for | find ieggn, in Sw- 
das, as the Expoſition of the Word tuguts: 
And the following Relative v@? «i, ſhews 
the neceſſity of a Plural Antecedent. 

(4) In his Voyage to Lampſacus.) Epicu- 
rs was Born at Athens the 79 Oly _ 
and about ſeyen years after the Death 0 
Plate. His Parents were Neocles and Chere- 
ſtrata, of the Gergettian Precinft. His Fa- 
the Neocles was (as Strabo informs us) one 
of the two Thouſand Poor that were ſent 
out by the Republick to plant in Samos. 
Where , after ſome ſmall acquaintance 
with the Pyrrhonian Nauſiphanes, he began 
to play the Philoſopher himſelf at his Pa: 
M 4 rents 
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rents Houſe, where to help to maintain 
them he kept a Grammar School. Qaum 
agellus enum non aleret, ut opmor, ludimagi- 
fer fuit, faith Cicero. From thence he re- 
moved to "Mirylene in the Iſle of Lesbos, 
where he ſet up a ſecond time for both 
School-Maſter and Philoſopher ; and from 
thence he went to that fam*d Oracle of 
Priapus, Lampſacus, where he had all his 
cChict Diſciples, 5.e. Metrodorme, T zmocrates, 
Polyenus, and his dear Colotkzn ;, called by 
Plutarch elſewhere, the young Gentlemen of 
Lampſacus : And in fine,he returned home 
to Ajhens,where after a ſhort acquaintance 
with the Platoniſt Pamphilus , whom he 
quickly learnt to deſpiſe, he ſet up an 
Academy . of his' own in his Garden. 

(r) In bis ' Book, againſt the Sophilts.] 
Theſe Sophiſts had their riſe in Protagoras, 
who ha n ſometime a Diſciple of 
Democritw?s ;, but being (as is moſt likely) 
diſguited with the Old Man's Hypochon- 
driack Melancholy, and over Intenſe Spe- 
culation ; he addifted himſelf to ' the 
more agreeable Studies of Language and 
Oratory ;, and afterwards came to Athens, 
where he ſet up a private Academy (and, 
as ſome ſay, in the Houſe of Eiripides the 
Tragedian,) where, for an hundred Mina 
a piece, he inſtruted young Gentlemen in 
Oratory, and the Art of diſputing ; upon 
which he was (as we are told by Laerti- 
*) vulgarly known by the name of So- 
ph1a, or the Wit ; and Syide: tells us plain- 
— ; - ly 
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ly. he was the firſt Sophiſf, From this Aca- 
demy ſprung almoſt all the then famous 
Wits of Greece, as Gorgias the Leontine, 
Prodicus the Ccian, 1ſocrates the Athenian, 
and the Great Socrates himſelf. Ar laſt 
he ventured to publiſh a Diſcourſe about 
the Gods, which had this paſlage in the 
_ very frontof it; As to the Gods, I cannot 
ſay they either are, or are not : For which it 
was a little after ordered to be publickly 
burnt in the Market-place. His grand 
Tenet was this ; That there #5 no ſuch thing 
as red Knowledge, or either abſolute Truth 
or Falſbood , but that all depends upon our 
Opinion, and therefore that both the parts of 
a contradittion may be equally rrue, In brict, 
he was the firſt that (as Laerrias fpeaks,) 
moved the Socratick way of Diſputimg pro 
and con; and therefore may be well rec- 
koned the common Father of all the Scep- 
tical Sets, whether Academicks, Dialec- 
tricks, or Pyrrhonians. Sextus of Cheronea 
Cas 1 ſaid before ) is the only remaining 
Specimen of this ſort of Philoſophy. And 
I think it not unworthy the remark, that 
Socrates was charged at his Trial with no 
other Crimes than thoſe of Protagoras, wit. 
That he did not account thoſe for Gods that the 
Republick, did: That be made the 15ove Nd 
you wgd7{w, i. e. the wrong fide of the Ar- 
wment to be the right. And, that he de- 
Wd the Youth. And Prodicws, a known 
Protagoriſt, ſuffered the fame ſort of death 
with Socrates, and @s, Sixqtdpur Tos vess, 
I. C. 
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i. e- 4s ſpoiling the Touth, as Suid ſaith. 
Such then was the ſtate of Philoſophy at 
that time, until at laſt that great Aman«- 
enſis of Nature, Ariſtotle, reduced the Mer- 
cury of theſe great Spirits to ſome kind of 
conliſtence by the help of Diſtinftion and 
Method, which he wiſely grounded upon 
the Propriety of the Diction of thatRepub- 
lick ; of which as of all other Critical 
Learning, he was a compleat Maſter : In- 
ſomuch that he and his Divine Diſciple 
Theophraſtws may well be lookt upon as 


the two grand Anchors of the ,then 


floating Sciences. But ſo far now were 
our Epicureans from approving of any fort 
of Learning at all, that it was their uſual 
out-cry, mxidviav mxorzy uande coi tle 
Yer, i. &. Fly all kind of Learning, Sirs ,, as 
Epicurus once wrote to his handſom 
Friend Pythocles, Yea, Laertins himſelf 
owns they were uſed to call thoſe of their 
own Party that they found addidted to 
Letters, by the Nick-Name of Sophiſts, tq 
oppoſe them to the yvwaa or Genuine Diſ- 
= of Epicurw. I ſhall but add our 
Authors own Character of the Sophifts , 
which he gives us in his Life of Themſto- 
cles. That they call Sophia (ſaith he) 
indeed nothing elſe but a certain ſhrewaneſs 
and pert ſagatity in State Affairs ; and they 
tbat bave joined with it the Quirks and Am- 
buſcades of Laws, and the ing Artifice of 
Har angumng, are called Sophilts. But41 am 
0Q 
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too long, and perhaps (which is worſe,) 


impertinent. 

(ſ) That this hath befallen. him.) For 
TsT# | read Tum, ard alittle after 2- 
ptvy wor for mepvy phwor. 

(tr) Eſcaping of Ewil.] For loa nas 
| read qvy# «as with the Verſions. 

(#) Occaſions ſome to miſtake.) For wye+ 
pivor, I read wyeutvor. 

(w) To outgoe that of the Vulgars.”] For 
Kevars, I read ores. So Xylander and Amie 
ots Verſions. Y 

(x) Allows their Foy.] For «modven, 
I read with Xylanders Verſion &maive. 

(y) Freedom from pain.) For «maar, 
I read &movicev. 

(z) By endeavonr.]) For I avs, I read 
3 &vTov as well here as in the following 
Clauſe. 

(a) Everlaſting Torments, ] For Gegv 
{x50z5, I read veg wh txaoms. Note, 
that the Ancient Grecians didghold an 
Eternal Puniſhment, but it waSWnly for 
ſome few, that they took to be paſt re- 
claiming ; for to the molt the Torments 
of Hell were but a kind of Purgatory. 

(b) Had our Surmiſes,} This was one 
of Epicuruss xugic far, or Maſter-Sen- 
tences, and mention'd by ZLaertine, 

(c) About things 4 : Death.) For wer 


T &vaToy, I rea METY Tov OdtuoTov, 


(d) Neither the Epicurean nor the Brute. 
For sdtmpecr, 1 read with Arnoldus Ferro- 
1s 8Nlue gis» | 


(e) That 


L 
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(e) That Death is nothing to «s.) This 
was another of Epicxrxs's Sentences, and 
likewiſe in Laertiae. 

(f) They deprive themſelves.) For ales, 

auvToR, | 
* (g) Require the telling of it.] For 4- 
AxGophu,the Aldine and Baſil Editions have 
x4Atborres ; and Turnebus, Vulcobius, and 
Bong arſins read x4a\e0zn ; but it ſhould be 
FANEVOVT Ol» 
" (Þ) AStrgan) For ever I read extor, 

(s) The delights that accrue.) Aﬀter 
pu ud”, 1 inſert 1trds, 

(k) Pm Mad.) For wSmuard d\, I 
read uxoruuavia, Furor imceſſit Pieridum 
avi, Ferronus. 

(1) "EI (A For x, 73], 1 read with 
Ferronus x, T6. 

(m) As Apollodotus rells us.) I know 
very well he means Apollodorns Logiſticus, 
as Laertics calls him in his Life of Pytha- 
goras, off ithmeticus, as it is in Athena; 
but 1 would no more alter it than I would 
Agattobuljt above into Ariſtobalus ,, it is 
not unuſual with Ancient Writers to 
tranſcribe the ſenſe of Names, when there 
are two that border very near upon one 
another. 

(n) For mhich a ſplendid Ox. ] The 
words in the Text are «vo fgo' @ Aau- 
Ten. Athenzas repreſents them thus, «Ac- 
vis ©@' @ Knhavir. And Turnebws, Vulcobins, 
and Bono arfims would have Platarch to have 
{o written them z But that is utterly un- 
certain 
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certainz for it is like he wrote them by 
Memory ; and ſo perhaps did Arthenens 
too. Laertius writes them, «av iÞd' Gf 
xAavyv; the matter is not great ; but I be- 
lieve however the firſt word ſhould be 
KGvo, 

(o) Gold in King Hicron's Crown.) Hie- 
ron King of Syracuſe having order'd a 
Goldſmith to make him a Golden Crown 
for Apollo*s head, and being Jealous he had 
put a Cheat upon him, by —y the 
Gold with ſome other Metal, defired Ar- 
chimedes to ſatisfy him of the Truth of 
the thing ; and it it was fo, to give him 
an account of the true proportion of both 
the Gold and Alloy : which he did in the 
manner here hinted at. The Story is at 
large in Virrawas, and the particular way 
of doing it is exactly deſcrib'd in a late 
ltalian ] raft, written by Joannes Baptiſta 
Heodierna;,, and intitled Archimede Redi- 
VIV. 

(p) He leapt wp.) For ifware, I read 
LEHAGET?. A 

(q) With ſuch vebemence.) For © 1mw- 
9% ; the Baſil Edition hath <o© zmx.9%s 
$\@s, as | have render'd it. 

(r) Like perpetual Springs.) After atv- 
vets 1 inſert -wyas, there being a word 
loſt. 

(ſ) Pythocles. | Laertins tells us this Py- 
thecles was a very handſome Man, that 
Epicurns was thought to have a great kind- 
neſs for. His Epiltle about the _—_ 
w 
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which is ſtill extant in Leerrias, is dirett- 
ed to him. 

(#) Other new ones.] For «Mac, 1 read 
Mas Tx, 

(w) Worth the rejoicing at.] For wart 
X&e9s5, I read wire xaegs- 

(x) Above any other. ] For ap ornver, 
I read «ap irnra vr, 

(y ) Aminias.)] "1opwis is the word in 
the Text: : but Paulus Petavises MS. had 

"Auavis , and Xylander fo tranſlated ir. 
Ferronus writes him Amenias, 

(z) Warbled by ſofteſt rongue. ] For 
«yvuutrar, I read ayvouers, 

(4) The Problems about Flutes. ] For 8 
&vigy, 1 read a2} duicr, 

(b) It will ſound flatter. ] After Tre gy 
1 inſert papimre gr, according to Xylander 
and Ferronus's Verſions. 

(c) Any longer than it is hoping. ] For 
conv .£ATior, | read Conv on Gow 1 tATioa, : 
And Petavins hath avapumuoriczaeu, for 
—_—— which ſcems more expref- 

VE. 

(4) But now. ] For juKpov Petavinss 
MS. hath purge. 

(ce) He quitted the City. Here is agreat 
Flaw, but. | have happily made it up out 
of the Diſpute Colores z for 
&i& &54G- az. owifn Midge , I read 0 
avi tis Napgin xaTipy Mi9py. This 
Mithres (as Laertius informs us) was Stew- 
ard to Lyſimachus (1 ſuppoſe he means the 
Son of Ariſtides the Juſt, ) and a great 
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Fayourite of Epicxrns's, and much admir'd 
by him, inſomuch that in one of his Epi-, 
ſtles to him he ſtiled him Navey eraf, 1c. 
Soveraign Pear, words taken out of the 
Liturgy of Apollo. Plutarch,in the fore-men- 
tioned place, adds further, that he was a 
Captive, and one that had formerly be- 
longed to the King of Perſia. 

(f) When Dion by the meaſures he gave 
him.) Our Author in his often mentioned 
Diſcourſe againſt Colotes hath this ſtrange 
Paſſage. Plato left indeed bebind him m 
Writing , very admirable Diſcourſes about 
Laws and Government, but he drew up far 
better ones for his particular Friends, by 
which Sicily was ſet at Liberty by Dion, and 
Thrace by Heraclides and Python who took, 

(g) Ton have given a very gallant.) For 
Emmuaty, ra, [ read £mrmehn guy, as Xy- 
lander, Amiet, and Ferronus render it. 

(b) Such as Leontion.”] For dia, Petavi- 
ws MS. reads 0, and I read oiau; and for 
NiyStov, I read NiiStoy out of Laertins, 
who adds two Ladies more to the num- 
ber, i.e. Erotion and Marmarion. As to 
Madam Leontion, we have a Letter of hers 
ſtill extant among Alciphrov's Epiſtles, it 
is directed roone Lamsas, where ſhe makes 
brave with the uncouth and impor- 
tune Addreſſes of her ancient Gallant, Eps- 
exrns : But ſome will,l know, ſay, it is one 
of Diatimuss Sham-Letters, who was ſet 
on by Chryſippas, to expoſe him by coun- 

terfeiting 


wy 
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terfciting ſmutty Epiſtles, in his and his 
Friends Names : A fine Office this for 4 
grave Stoick. 

(i) Epicurnss Philoſophick Garden.) Epi- 
curus (as was ſaid before) kept his Aca- 
demy in a Garden ; whence his Follower 


- Apollederus had the pleaſant name of Kepo- 


tyrannis, or the Governour of the Gar- 
den, 

(k) For bis ſweet and pretty bumoeur.] 
After Tec tm Kia] add voi. 

(1) As that they call a Sardinian lawgh- 
rer.] The Greek Text hath Zap3tavcs, 
which Twrnebus, Fulcobius and Bongarſins 
correted into E£apdrwnG- ; I ſuſpett it 
ſhould be Zap anG-,though I know £a4- 
&@VviG- is the more common word : The 
Millan Edition of Suidas (which is the 
beſt ) hath ZapdaniG- yiaus, and the Or- 
pr of the Letters confirm this reading 
in him. ' 


Mddror Js oub 
Zoupdtlyioy jet het TOWN ---- Caith Homer. 


A Sardinian Laughter was uſed anciently as 
a Proverb to denote a counterfeit or 
fort Laughter ; and the occaſion of it 
was this, The people of Sardinia were in 
ancient times under the Government of the 
Phanicians of Carthage ;, and therefore fol- 
lowed their Mode of offering young Chil- 
dren to Saturn; the manner of it was 
thus, the Prieſts kindled a Fire maſa ths 
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hollow of the Copper Statue , and when 
they thought it hot enough , they then 
threw the miſerable Infant into its glow- 
ing Embraces : upon which it immediatly 
ſhrunk and grinn'd, at the fight whereof 
the Superſtitious Multyude cry d out, that 
it laught for joy. We have this Story re- 
lated to us by Swides, upon the Credit of 
Clutarchus, a very ancient Writer, who 
compoſed a particular Treatiſe about Car- 
thage. 

( m) Epaminonda..)] It is no ſmall glory 
to the ancient Philoſophy of Pythagbras, 
that this matchlcſs Hero was the Difciple 
of Lyſis the Pythagorean. 

(n) The Strumpet of Kyzicum.} This 
Gentlewoman was named Themiſto , and 
was Wife to one Leontens of Lampſacus : 
Laertins tells us ſhe made Profeſlion of 
Philoſophy. 

(0) Of thei own living.] For T auTov 
For, I read T auT@v fiov. 

(p) All chant rude Carols.) For vave I 
read with Petavins vuvdro. 

(q) When 1 had once learnd.) For ori 
| read 07, and for texouwaulw, £Irxgo uv 
raulw with Petavine”s Manuſcript. 

(r) In brief.) For #, *wov, I read 2, 
To odAov. So Amias. 

(ſ) And ſends forth. ] For avaxtoutrny, 
| read oveyeoutms. 

(t) For the Soul of Man.) For mn, I 
reed wy, with Xylander and Amiot's 
Verſions. 

(1) Tea theſe.) For TewTW , I read 
N TW» 
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Tour, with Xylander and Amiot. 

(w) Thy Father got thee. For woMoin 
I read with Petavins's Manuſcript woMs- 
o+. And ſo both Xylander and Amiot have 
rendred it. And Petavixs hath for mxvord- 
pM, TWO MAT. 

(x) Tea and in conferring. } Before nal 
TE5 01X4T&, I read with Peravins's Manu- 
ſcript «Me. 

Y) But ſhould the pleaſures of the Body. 
For £7i I read «7, So ſome of the Ver- 
ſions. 

(z) To Men of Aftion.} For wpe&yua- 
av I read wexywe. But perhaps it is a 
miſtaken repetition of the foregoing word 
Teexlios, and therefore ought to be left 
out. 

(4) For the Battel at Marathon.) For 
Maeaogvi I read & Magaonv. 

(b) It u weryeaſie then to imagin.) For 
mlee5t r6on | read wage5 iv ov, according 
to Petavius's Manuſcript. 

(c) With bis Fellow-Pedant Damocrates.) 
That Epicurus was a Schoolmaſter, hath 
been already noted, and & further con- 
firmed by Timon the Pyrrhonian, the Au- 
thor of thoſe malicious InveCtives, called 
the Sills, or Sk-wes, in theſe two - Verſes 
which contain his Charxter. 


"Vrar@ ay qurix3y x xvi] tn Ed pus iAdwy 
Trapuodidaoxe Midvs a vayſerd) Or Coormmy. 


Which are thus tranſlated by Hadrian 
7 W11Ms. 


Uitimm 
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Ultimm 6 Phyſicis Junonia quem Samos effert, 
Grammatices Dottor,fervenſq, libidints «ſtu, 


And I have thus Engliſht them in haſt. 


The Fagg end of Philoſophy 

Traind up in Samian honeſty, _ 
Who of young Boys wat Letter-teacher, 
Hnd of all Men the greateſh Lecher. 


(d) The blackening Decrees.) The Epi- 
tureans were in the hri{t place baniſht Rome 
by the publick Order of the Senate :. Se- 
condly, the Republick of Meſſine in Arca- 
dia , expell'd them their Coaſts, ſaying 
they were the Peſt of the Touth, and that they 
itam'd the. Government by thew Effeminacy 
and Atheiſm 5 And they requir'd them to 
depart their Borders by Sun-ſet; And when 
they were gone, they ordered the Pricſts 
to purify the Temples, the Timurhs or Ma- 
giltrates, and the whole City ;. Laſtly, the 
Republick of Lytos, in the lile of Candy, 
drave certain of them our of their Ciry, 
and paſt the following Decree againſt 
them. That the Comrrvers of the Feminine, 
Ungenerons and Fulſome Philoſophy ;, and 
beſides that, the declared Enemies of the Gods, 
ſhall by open Proclamation, be warn'd out of 
LyCtos ;, alſo that if any one of them ſhall 
hereafter preſume to return, and ſet light by 
the Contents of this Decree, he ſhall ſtand na- 
ked in the Pillory, over againſt the Hall of 
Fuſtice, for twenty days together 3 and be 
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Democratical ſmeared over with Honey and Milk,, that 


Parkecution. 


he may be ſtung to Death by Waſps and 
Flies ; and if he ſhall chance not to Die within 
that time, he ſhall then be clad in Womens 
Attire, and be thrown down a Precipice. See 
Suidas in the words 'toinzeG-. and Ki- 
GOV. 
y (e) And to liquor ones Eyes.) Cleomedes 
reckons among the other 2.90 mx , 
or putid exprellions of Epicxrws, fuch as 
firm Conſtitutions of the Body, and ſure Ho- 
pings about it, Liquouring ones tyes too (Mis 
Mojo IX pay) for Crying. Some of 
which (he ſaith) may be look upon, ai pro- 
ceeding from a low and abjett Spirit ;, and 
others azain as taken out of ſome Superſtitions 
Oriſon of ſome that pry in certain Jewiſh 
and diſtorted Cants, much viler than the very 
hiſſings of Snakes. — theſe may be 
reckoned his ite& avargpavſacugxrx, or Di- 
vme Omteryes, as himfelt called them. An 
inſtance of which we have in a Letter of 
his to Ceontion ;, which tho his good Friend 
Laertin {cems to infinuate it a Stoic Sham, 
yet ſince himſelf thought fit to recite it, 
{ ſhall not ſcruple ro render it verbatim, 
The Pallage is this : RO Paan, my 
dear pretty lutle Leontion ! with what a noiſe 
of Clapping did thy dear little Letter fill me, 
while I wat reading of it ! So that Sextw the 
Pyrrhonian might have reaſon to' ſay , 
Fpicurm appears in many things very rude ; 
nor doth he obſerve the common Decencies of 
Converſation. And yet his three large Eplt- 
[Hes in Diogenes Laertins ſeem to me to be 
writ 
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written in a tolerable extempory Attick 
{tyle. 

(f) Of Hegeſianax.) T his was ſome ex- 
traordinary Friend of Epicarnss : for La- 
erti tells us his Treatiſe of Santtity was 
entituled Hegeſranax. 

(7) Freed from doing ill.) For \4%- 
eSvT wy em T0 | read Adbresbivres awd 
T#. So Xylander and Amiot's Verſions. 

(h) More and greater. ] For willy Wer 
Ky TXov, Petavie's Manuſcript reads TAL- 
oy $24 x, (Cov. 

(s) But now.) For «* x,, | read with 
Peravics's Manuſcript tv 5. 

(&) The beit fort.) For PxATior I read 
EAT i=ov, 

(l) Their clean and gencrow.”) For x&- 
Seegaus I read xaJrepas, 

(m) The Deity ts not therefore conſtrain'd.] 
This is one of the prime Dogmes of Eps- 
cars, mentioned by Larrtiws; | mean the 
lirſt Clauſe of the Sentence. 

(n) Phrbuy who whirls.”) For this Rea- 
ſon the principal Rices of all Nations were 
originally to the Sun. And 


ES Zilt, & "Aid, &5 HMO/, 4s Gigs 
vw OQ-. 


Jove, Plato, and the Sun, 
And Bacchus are all one. 


(os) Should not be beloved.) For KoqU.n 

Gvou, 1 read SroqiAn par? Eva. 

(p) As we that ſtand.) For 7 6er, { 
N 3 read 
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read Tf*n, fo ſeveral of the Verſions. 
(q) The Confidence and Rejoicing.)) Theie 
were two Canting Words of Epicurns's. 
(r) Pan.) Pan was the Jupiter of the 
Arcadian Palſtours; and his Rites were 
cripinally Egyptian, For the Mendeſian 
Nomos worihip'd the Sun at Panopols 1n the 
form of a Goat ; and they call'd him from 
his Figure, Mendes, which is Geat ;, and 
from his property, Panan, that is, the 
Seer , Sol being, Oculm Munds, and the 
prime Author of Generation. This Teleſm 
was afterwards plac'd by the Prieſts at the 
Winter Solſtice, to' ſignify that the Sun 
in Capricorn deſtroys the Fruits of the 
Earth, and particularly the Vine. Ovid, 
and many more of the Ancients fay the 
Goat was firſt Sacrificed to Bacchas , to 
make him amends for the Deſtruttion of 
this Sacred and Divine Plant. | 
(ſ) Caftor and Pollux.)] Cattor and Pol- 
lux were , according to the -a7 yp 
Tales, the Sons of Fupiter and Leda, who 
accompanied with her in the form of 
a Swan, by whom ſhe had two Eggs, out 
of one of which was hatcht Pollax and 
Clytemneſtra; and out of the other Caſtar 
and Helena. And therefore they were cal- 
led by the Greeks 4:6onze ol, that is to ſay, 
Jupiter's Children ;, and indeed they are no 
other than the Sun and Moon, which the 
Greeks. calld Kd4G- and Kepy, and the Ko- 
mans, Liber and Libera, that is, The Son and 
the Daughter. The Delian Divines' or Fa» 
blers called them Apollo and ng on 
| gh 
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feigned them to be Born in their Iſland, 
both at une Birth, of the Goddeſs Lato- 
na, For the molt ancient Juprer, (as the 
Learned Terentixs Varro tells us,) was the 
Heaven, and his Wife Juno the Earth; 
and theſe, together with their two Chil- 
dren, the Swnand the Afoon, made up the 
four firſt Puillant Deities , which the 
Phemicians, and after them the Samothract- 
ans therefore nam'd Cabiri,ard the Romans 
(whoderiv'd their Religion from the Tyrs- 
ans of Tuſcany)Dvvi potes,”] he white Swan is 
then the Heaven, and Leda or Latona, the 
Ocean, (\mTG lignifying as Heſychins tells 
us,the Sea,whence the Sicelian word Meat, 
and the Latine Latex, denoting Water,,) 
and the two 'Eggs which are ſaid to be 
Born ovt of the Sea, are the Sun and Moon, 
which for their coevalneſs were reputed 
by the Delians for Twins, and by the Pe- 
loponefhans for double Twins ; they being it 
ſcems- of the Egyptian Opinion, that the 
Gods were Hermaphrodirgs : And fo Pel- 
lax and Clytemneſtra will be the Sun in both 
its Male and Fejuale Capacities (for the 
Greek namePalydenkgs,lignities Much ſhining, 
and Clytemneſtra, the Renowned Spouſe : ) 
And Caſtor and Helena will be the Male 
and Female Moon, or the Deus Lumes, and 
Dea Luna ;, Caſtor lignifying a Care-taker, 
and Helena ( as will be made out anon) 
a Protettreſs. And therefore Pollux 'and 
Clytemneſtra were accounted Immortal by 
reaſon of the Beauty and Vigour of the 
Sun; and Caſtor and Helena Mortal, by 

N g reay 
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reaſon of the paleneſs and duskiſhneſs 
of the Moon. The Egyptian Prieſts ſet theſe 
Twins in the Zodiack, and calPd them 
regauhe, An Heracla and Ap, that is to ſay, 
Hercules and Apis, of which fee the Learn- 
&d Hieronymws Velſchins in his carious Trea- 
tiſe about the Perſian Nanruz, 

(tr) eAſculapins.) 1 ſhall ſay but little 
of this God, becauſe he is commonly 
known to preſide over Phyſick, and to be 
the ſame with Apollo Alexicacos, and the 
Sun; and the reaſon of it is alſo plain. 
Only as to his Name; it 1s not, as many 
think, Oriental, but purely Grecian, and de- 
rived from «o»&Ats, which is Meagre and 
Sick; and 4mG-, which is the ſame with 
wav T9, and ſignifies a Mender or Curer, 
And this is plain from the name of his 
Wife Epione, who is Feign'd to be the 
Mother of 7aſo, Akeſo, eAgle, Hyzeia, and 
Panakeia, Goddeſſes in Phyſick. As to the 
open here ſpoken of by Platarch, | 
ſhall at preſent ſay no more but this ; if 
they were real and not imaginary ones, 
they muſt be ſome Demons, (of whoſe Na- 
ture] will not now pretend to determine) 
that as they aſſumed the ſhapes of Men, fo 
alſo accommodated themſelves to the ge- 
nius and popular perſuaſion of the times, 

(un) I never eſcape them.) For Mc, 1 
read with Pt avins's MS. An.3, which hath 
alſo #v1 for 67», And perhaps there is 4 
wanting before 'Ayfazs. 

(w) Likea ſmiling brightneſs, ] For av« 
Tx, I read &vyny. . 
"- (x)To 
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(x) To hearten the reſt.) For Ioevvar, 
Petavinss MS. reads Nix Ieppywoy, 

(y) For what s diſſolved.) This is one 
of Epicururs prime Dogmes, and related 
by Laertiws. 

(z) When we bave heard you.) For 8% 
Tþanv, | read 6s Tpwnv. 

(a) And therefore when they looſe.) For 
4 I read 5, and for yur, yuramac, with 
X ylander. 

(b) As Minos did. For x, «s,l read 4s x,. 

(c) Nor doth an Facus.) of acns Is 2 
Fabular Judg in Hell ; he hath his name 
from Whippmg : for olaxifav is ro Whip. 
Aſcalaphus is Feign'd to be the Son of the 
Infernal River, Acheron, his name is deri- 
ved from 'AouaxAys meagre, and «on, which 
ſignifies the Toxch , he being, as Suidas 
faith, Aiav oKAvP 65, 1. 6. extream hard, like 
a Skeleton I ſuppoſe. They fancy alſo, 
that Proſerpine fel out with him, and turn- 
ed him into an Owl, which i a feral Bird. 
The River Acheron hath its name from 
want of Foy, as Styx from Horrour, Phlege- 
thon from Burning , and Lethe from For- 
getting, 

(4) Of every ſort, } For Tavndzy 

voutvs, I read meyroders juves, So 
Xylander tranſlates it. 

(e) Go to the Wood-clad.) For adv 
Iv, 1 read pa. dfvd\ew. . 

(f) Wherefore they muſt needs.) For », 1 
read #, 

(g) But or not being.”] For itvou, I read 
60%, as we find it 2 wn 
(b) With 
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(hb) With everlaſtingneſs.} For Tegs To 


eVumevTnx, | read TE T9 VuTN, 
(s) The Tub full of Holes.) For «Tewrov, 
I read Wwrewroy, or mAUTpyrov 71.90, This 
refers to the known Story of Danaw's Fif- 
ty Daughters, who making away their 
Husbands were condemned to carry Wa- 
ter to a great Tub in Hell, that was full of 
Holes, and to keep it always full, under 
reat Penalties: I believe the young La- 
tes of Greece would rather of the two be 
ſtill troubled with their Old Husbands, 
than be put to ſuch an endleſs Fatigue. 
(&) They ſhall Play and Dance in Hell. ] 
It is a well known Truth, tht ſuch of the 
Ancients as were 10 Plujotophers,believ'd 
there was another World below, as ſpack- 
ous as this is, and (as Heſiod ſpeaks) as far 
beneath the roots of the Earth, as the Earth 
& ſelf is from Heaven ;, And that all Men 
when they died , deſcended thither , the 
good as well as the bad ; but that the for- 
mer went to a place on the right hand, 
calPd Elyſwwm, and the latter to the Sedes 
ſcelerata on the left. The good were rt 
ſeems (as our Author here ſpeaks) ro play 
and dance, and enjoy cach other ; and the 


. bad to undergo ſeveral forts of caſtigato- 


ry Puniſhments, until they were allow*d 
an Anabioſis, or a Return to Life, which, as 
Servins ſaith upon the Sixtte/Eneid of Vir- 
£1, the worlt obtained ſooneſt. But Fo- 
fephus tells us in the ſixteenth Book of 
his Antiquities, that the Phariſees were 
of another opinion. They are perſwaded 

(ſaith 
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(ſaith he) that Mens Souls bave an immor- 
tal force in them ;, and that there are under 
the Earth both Puniſhments and Rewards, for 
ſuch as have liv'd either vertuouſly or vi- 
ciouſly here; and that the latter undergo 
everlaſting confinement, but the former have 
liberty to come back again to Life. But the 
Northern people, it ſeems,thought Hell too 
cold a place for the Good ; for they have 
diſpos'd of them to ſeveral Celeſtial Ci- 
ties, ſuch as Asgard, where Walhall Odins 
Palace is, Alfheim, Breidablick, Himinbiorg, 
and others, as you may find in Snorro Tur- 
leſons Edda. As for the Name Hades by 
which our Author calls Hell ; Homer, who 
js the ancienteſt Writer among the Greeks, 
calls it more fully 'ai/G- 4», that is to 
ſay, the Manſion Hoyſe of Hades or Plu- 


to, and his Wife Proſerpine, which are no ' 


other than the S«2» and Moon ;, and the 
reaſon why they were thought to dwell 
there, was their ſeeming co come thence 
every Morning , and to return thither 
again every Night. Now Aides or Aido- 
new is a word derivd into the Greek, 
tongue,with many more,out af the Ancient 
Scythick, or Tentonick, Dialefts z in which 
Od, Odin, God and Godin, ſignify Wealthy 
and Good, and fo are the ſame with Plu- 
to and Dis. And the Sun was conſidered by 
Antiquity in a double Capacity, as Pro- 

rietor of all, and Sovereign over all; in 
his former quality they addreſt to him 
for Wealth and Happineſs, and in the latter 
for Projc{tion in the enjoyment of _ 
4 " An 
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And in this laſt reſpet he was invok'd by 


” the Northern People by the name of Hesl 


or Hol, that is a Coverin? or Defence, 
whence the Greek, words, Ollos, Helios, Hele- 
nos, and perhaps Belenus, and the Larin Sol, 
and Britiſh Han! ;, and likewiſe the German 
Adjettive Heilig, and the Engliſh Haly or 
Holy. Agreeable to which his Wife or Si- 
ſter the Mocn, is call'd in Greek, Hello, 
Gello, Helle and Helena, and in ancient Teu- 
romch, Hela, as may be ſeen in Snorro's 
Edda, For Hell in him, is not the place, 
but rhe Goddeſs that's appointed to con- 
vey the Souls of Old Men and Cowards<o 
Nifiheim, which we call Hell, In brief then, 
this Hela or Proſerpine, is no other than 
Hleeate, or Mania mater Larum, or that 
which we call the Fairy Queen, being the 
Night or walking Moon. 

And perhaps from theſe two words 
Odm and Heil , the Tews have calld the 
true God Adon and EL, a Swn and a Shield. 
Nor is what Gorepiue Becanus ſaith about 
the Antiquity of the Textonick, Tongue, al- 
together frivolous ; for Herodotws tells us 
the Scythe (who were the old Goths)had in 
ancient times an Empire over all Aſa, for 
eight and twenty years. 

(1) When i ſhines under ground. ] For 
cn | read 07, 

(m ) Who expeti. JBefore x&x0y I inſert or. 

(n) Uſmg for Philoſophy.) The great 
and Divine Plato def Philoſophy by 
MtA&TH DrevdTs, i.e. The fy of Death, 

(o) Are the better pleaſed with them.] 


For 
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For j{&Mov nItvrau, Petavins's MS. had 
(4&Moy ors evra ; Perhaps it ſhould be 
auTo1s, 

(p) To thoſe that do well. } For xaus; 
Te&xoogn, | read with Judicious Xylanders 
Verſion xoM45s Tpgoomm. 

(g)While they as it were make their eſcape.) 
For «mf exrxorre, | read am Beacon 
TH, 
(r) Neither the Dog Cerberus , nor the 
River Cokytus.)] Cerberus or Kerberus, i. e. 
The Heart devonrer, is Plato's Dog, that 
ſtands at Hell-gates, and waggles his Tail 
at thoſe that come in, but ſnarles at thoſe 
that would go out again. I remember 
Snorro's Edda hath a Hell-bound too, but 
I have forgot his Name. Cokyuw is a Ri- 
yer in Hell, and ſignifies Waileng. 

(ſ) Gods having taſted the ſweet of Eterni- 
ty.] Heredoturs own word: cre theſe, ( you 
may find them in his Thalia in King Ama- 
ſis Letter toPolycrates the Samian Tyrant.) 
For my part (ith he) 1 do not like your 
great Proſperity , as knowing very well the 
Envy of the Deny. And again, a little 
after, 1 never heard of one Man in my Life, 
that proſper”d in every thing, that was not at 
laſt wholly ext erminated from the very roots. 
And the true reaſon of this is very plain. 
Res proipere etiam ſapientum animos fatigant. 
A vlut of Proſperity debauches the Minds of 
the Wiſe. | 

And then, according to the Proverbial 
Sentence, 


Tove's 
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Fove*s the Chaſtizer of the over-haughty. 


Ztvs of KONagrs TH ear Napee ver. 

(t) To go about in certain (org Revolutions. 
This @© 1o6Nn0 1s or going about refers to 
the Pythagorean KUKAG- cvdyxcas, or Circle 
of Neceſſuty ;, where by Neceſſity they mean 
Reſtraint and Death, which they ſuppoſe 
to be the condition of all Humane 
Souls, while under the Power of Matter. 
And they believe they ſhift about by cer- 
tain ſecret Orders and unknown Laws , 
through 211 the Elements of Earth, Air, 
Water and Fire; partly for Exerciſe , 
partly for Caſtigation ; and partly again 
(as I believe) for variety. 


Lapſu continno ruiture in corpora noſtra, 
Prorumpunt anime ſeriemq; per «thera ne- 


uz, faith Feſtus Avienus. 


See alſo Virgil in his Sixth efnecid, 

(«) Diſſolved with the Univerſe.) The 
Pagan Opinion of an Univerſal Conflagra- 
tion is not (as the Jewiſh is) from Divine 
Revelation, nor yet (2s ſome very good 
Men piouſly believe ) from I know not 
what Cabala, or unfailing Tradition, But as 
it was both extream ancient and general, 
and that as well in Greece, Germany and 
Sweden, as in eAgypt, India and China; fo 
it muſt have ſome equally prevailing rea» 
{ons to ſupport it. Firſt then when Men 
Came 
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came to conſider the ſubordinateneſs of 
the Planetary Revolutions, and eſpecially 
of the Sun and Moon ; and ſaw that what 
the Moon did in the Compaſs of one 
Month, was perſorm'd by the Sun .in 
Twelve, it was but natural for them to 
ſuſpe&t (as Man's ingeny is naturally cu- 
rious and prying ) that there might be 
ſome other larger year, that might com- 
priſe many of ours; and be to the Uni- 
verſe, what ours is to the Earth only. 
Which after they had once 2dmitted, 
they ſeem to have inferr*d next, that thoſe 
two extreams of that great year, that 
ſhould anſwer to our Summers and Win- 
ters, could prove no leſs than Univerſal 
Conflagrations and Deluges. And they were 
without doubt very much fortified in this 
Opinion, as well by Earthquakes, Storms, 
Inundations, and Eruptions of Fire out of 
the Earth,as by the frequent Eclipſes of the 
Sun and Moon, which to ignorant people, 
that knew not the rea: cauſes of them, 
might very well ſeem to preſage the Di(- 
ſolation and Ruine of the Univerſe. Agree- 
able to this we find in the above-mention- 
&d Snorro T arleſon, that the Pagan Gorhs or 
Tenxtons held there were two Wolves that 
were in conſtant purſuit of the Sun and 
Moon ; and ther now and then they had 
a ſnatch ar them, which occaſion'd the 
Eclipfes: But that ar laſt, at the great 
Ragnarock,, or Twi-light of the Gods (as they 
call'd it) they ſhould finally overtake and 
devour them. At which time Swrr, which 
}< 


is the Black- Man that keeps Centinel at the 
Worlds end with a bright Sword in his 
hand, ſhall fire Heaven and Earth withthe 
Flames of Muielbeim ( fo they call the 
Southern or hot-ſide of Hell; ) and then 
the Gods ſhall all die, and the whole 
World fall in pieces : After which the 
Univerſe will be again renew'd, and the 
Sons of the old Gods ſhall ſupply their va- 
cant places. And if the e/£gyprian Prophets 
in their Sacred Annals mention'd ſeveral 
Conflagrations and Delvges, that ought 
not at all to move us, it being moſt appa- 
rent by ſeveral good tokens, (fuch as their 
mentioning, the Suns riſing four times in 
the Weſt, and ſetting in the Eaſt (as He- 
rodotus, (who was himſelf among them 
relates to us) and their ridiculous and 
feign'd Succeſſions of Monarchs and Dyna- 
ſties,) that in —_— thoſe Annals they 
conſulted not the Truth but the guſt and 
humour. of the Vulgar. For the Policy 
of the Egyptian Prieſthood lay not in pro- 
pagating Knowledg among the common 
People ; nor in making them one jot wi- 
fer cr honeſter than Nature left them ; 
but on the contrary, in improving and in- 
flaming their Prepoſleſſions and Miſtakes, 
the better to | and manage them. 
And to this end they culled out the quaint- 
eſt and moſt influencing of their old Tales 
and Fictions,and dreſt them up in the form 
of a Hiſtory ; and then by. common con- 
ſent, ſtampt upon them the unconteſtable 
Authority of their God Hermes 

FINIS. 
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Plutarch's 


Roman Queſtions : 


Tranſlated fromthe GREEK, by 
Iſaac Chauncy, E. Cal. 
Medic. Lond. 


Queſt. 1. Herefore do the [| Ro- 


mans] require [a new] 
married Woman to touch 


Five and Water. 

Sol. Is it not for one of theſe reaſon ; a- 
mongſt Elements and Principles, one is Maſ- 
culine and the other Fzminine ; One [.s. e, 
FirsY hath in it the principles of motion 
the other ['s. e. Water} hath the faculty of 
a ſubjett and matter ? Or is it becauſe Fire 
refines and Water cleanſerh, and a married 
Wife oughtjto continue pure and chaſte ? Or 
is it becauſe Fire without moiſture doth not 
nouriſh, but is aduſt ? as Water deſtitute of 
heat is Barren and Sluggiſhz; ſo both the 
Male and Female apart be of no force , but 
a conjunction of both in Marriage compleats 
Society : Or [is the meaning? that they mult 
never forſake each other , but muſt Com- 

Aa municate 
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municate in every Fortune, altho there be no 
Goods, yet they may participate with each 
other in Fire and Water ? 

Queſt. 2. Why ao they light at Nuptials 
five Torches, neither more nor leſs, which they 
call waxen Tapers ! 

Sol. Whether it be [as Yarro faith] that 
the Prztors uſe three, but more are permit- 
ted to the cAdiles, and married perſons do 
light the Fire at the eZdiles Torches? Or is 
the reaſon of their uſing more numbers, that 
the odd number is reckoned better and per- 
fefter upon other accounts , and therefore 
more adapted to Matrimony ? for the even 
_—_— _ of __ , and the equal 
parts of oppoſition and repugnancy , when 
as the odd cannot be divided , but being di- 
vided into parts leaves always an inequality. 
The number five is moſt Matrimonial , for 
tliree is the firſt odd and two the firſt even, 
of which five is compounded , as of Male 
and Female. 

Or rather, becauſe Light is a ſign of Ge- 
neration, and its natural to a Woman , for 
the moſt part, to bring forth ſo far as five 
ſucceſſively, and therefore they uſe five Tor- 
ches. Or is it becauſe they ſuppcſe that mar- 
ried Perſons have occaſion for five Gods ? 
(viz.) Jovial Jupiter, Focund June, Venn, 
Suada , and Diana above all the reſt , which 
Women invocate in theirTravels and Child- 
bed Sickneſs ? 

Queſt. 3. What”: the reaſon that ſeeing there 
is ſo many of Diana's Temples in Rome , 1he 
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menrefrain going into that only, which ſtands in 
Patricius-Srreet : 

Sol. 15s it upon the account of the fabulous 
Story, that a certain man raviſhing a Wo- 
man that was there Worſhipping the God- 
deſs, was torn in pieces by Dogs, and hence 
this ſuperſtitious practice aroſe that men 
enter not in ? 

Queſt. 4. Why do they in all other Temples 
of Diana #1 the like manner , nail up Stasgs 
Horns againſt the Wall, when as in that of the 
Aventine they nail up Ox Horns ? 

Sol. Was it to = them in mind of an old 
caſualty ? For its faid,that among the Sabines, 
one Aatro Croatixs had a very comly Ox, far 
excelling zIl others in handſomneſs and large- 
neſs, and being told by a certain Diviner , 
T hat he that ſhould offer up that Ox in Sa- 
crifice to Diana, on the Aventine, his Ci- 
ry was determined by fate tobe the greateſt 
[in the World] and have Dominion over all 
Italy. This man came co Rowe, with an in- 
tention to Sacrifice his Ox there; but a Ser- 
vant acquainted King Servins privately with 
this priviſy, but the King making it known 
to Cornelins the Prieſt, Cornelius (triftly com- 
mands Amro to waſh in Tyber before he Sa- 
crific'd , for the Law requires men (@ to 
do, who Sacrfice acceptably z Wherefore 
whilſt Antrro went to waſh, Servins tyok the 
opportunity to Sacrifice the Ox to the God- 
deſs, 2nd nailed up the Horns to the Wall 
in the Temple. Theſe things are ſtoryed 
by Z«ba and Yarre, only Yarro hath not de- 
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ſcribed Antro by that name, neither doth he 
ſay that the Sab-me was chouſt by Cornelis the 
Prieſt, but by the Fditnrus [ the Sexton. 

Queſt. 5. Wherefore is it that theſe that are 
falſly reported to be dead in forraign Coun- 
ries, when they r:turn, they rece ve thew not 
in by the Doors, but getting up to the yeof of the 
Houſe, they let them in that way ? 

Sol. Verily the account which Yarro gives 
of this matter, is altogether fabulous. For 
he faith, in the S:cs/5an war, when there was 
a great Naval Fight, a very falſe report was 
rumor'd concerning many, as if were 
ſlain, all of them returning home, in a lit» 
tle time dyed ; but one of them who going 
to enter in at his doors, they ſhut together a- 
gainſt. him of their own accord , neither 
could they be opened by any that attempted 
it, this man falling in a ſleep before the 
doors, ſaw an Apparition in his ſleep, ad- 
viſing him to let himſelf down from the roof 
into the houſe ; who doing ſo, he lived ha 
pily and became an old man, and hence t 
cuſtom was comfirmed to after ages. But 
conſider if theſe things be not conformable 
to ſome Greek uſages; for they do not e- 
ſteem thoſe pure, nor keep them company, 
nor ſuffer them to approach their Sacrifices, 
for when was any Funeral carryed forth , 
or Sepulchre made, as if they were dead , 
and they fay that Arifinw being one that 
was eninared in this fort of ſuperſtition, 
ſent to Delpho: to beg and beſeech of the 
God, a reſolution of the preſent _— » 
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which he had by reaſon of the Law. Pythia 
anſwered thus. 


form 
The Sacred rites tmbich Childbed Folks cou- 
See that then do to bleſſed Gods perform, 


— well underſtanding [the mean- 
ing of the Oracle) puts himſelf into the Wo- 
mans hands, to be waſhed, wrapped in ſwad- 
ling clouts, and ſuck the breaſts, in the ſame 
manner as when he was newly born, 2nd chus 
all others do, and fuch are called Hy/feropo- 
timus?s [ 1d. eft. one for whom a Funeral was 
made wile living] but ſome fay that che 
Ceremonies attending the Hyſteroporimus's 
were before Ho and that che cuſtom 
was ancient : Wherefore it is aot to be won- 
dred at, if the Romans, when once they ſup- 
pole a man buryed, and to have his lot among 
the dead, that they do not thiak it lawful for 
him to go in at the door, whereat they that 
are about to Sacrifice do go out, or thoſe 
that have ſacrificed do enter in, bur they bid 
them aſcend alofc into the air and deſcend 
from its circumference, for they conſtantly 
offer their Sacrifices of purification in the 
open air. 

Queſt. 6. Wherefore do Women ſalute their 
Relations with their Mouth ? 

Sol. What if it ſhould be (as many ſup- 
poſe ) that Women were forbid to drink 
Wine; therefore that thoſe that drank ir 
might not be undiſcovered, but convitted 
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whem they met with their acquaintance , 
kiſſing became a cuſtom ? Or is it for the rea- 
ſon which Ar:Horle the Philoſopher bath told 
us? Even that thing was commonly report- 
ed and faid co be done in many places (which 
it ſeems) was enterprized by the Trojan Wo- 
men, and in the confines of Jraly, tor after 
the men arrived and went a ſhoar , the Wo+ 
men fer the Ships on fice, earneſtly longiag 
to be diſcharged of their roving andSea fair- 
ing condition, but dreading their Husbands 
gs 19 ſell on (alucing their kindred 
a ym —_ that met them , by kiſſing 
and embracing, whereupon the Husbands an- 
ger being appeaſed, and they reconciled , 
they uſed for the future this kind of com- 
plement towards them, or rather might this 
uſage be granted ro Women, as a thing that 
gaiacd them reputation and intereſt, if they 
appeared hereby to have many and gocd kin- 
dred and acquaintance ? Or was it that it be- 
ing unlawful to marry kinſwomen, a cour- 
teous behavicur might proceed (fo far as a 
kiſs, and this was only retained as a fignift- 
cant ſign of kindred, and a note of fa- 
miliar converſe among them ; for in former 
time they did not marry Women nigh by 
blood, as now they marry, not the Aunts, or 
Siſters , but of late they allowed the mar- 
rying of Neices for this reaſon ? A certain 
man, mean in Eſtate, but on the other hand 
an honeſt and a popular man among the Ci- 
tizens, deſign'd to marry his Neice being an 
Heirels, and to get an Eſtate by her , _ 
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this account being accuſed , the people tak- 
ing lictle notice of the Accuſation, fo as to 
reprimand him , abſolved him of the faule, 
and enacted it by vote, that it might be law- 
ful for any man to marry fo far as Neices , 
but prohibited all higher degrees [of con- 
ſangyfnity.) 

Queſt. Why is a Hurband forbid to receive 
4 gift from his Wife, and a Wife from ber FHuſ- 
band ! 

Sol. Whar if the reaſon be (as Solon writes ) 
deſcribing Grfts to be peculiar to dying Per- 
ſons, unleſs a Man being entangled by neceſ- 
ſity, and wheedled by a Woman, be enſlaved 
to force, as conſtraining him, and pleaſure 
as deluding him; Thus the Gifts of Hug- 
bands and Wives became ſuſpefted. Or is 
it, that they reputed a Gift the baſeſt Sign 
of benevolence (for Strangers and they that 
have no love for us do give us Preſents) they 
took away ſuch a piece of Flattery from 
Marriage * That to love and be beloved 
ſhould be devoid of Mercinarineſs , ſhould 
be ſpontaneous, and for it's own fake and 
not for any thing elſe : Or becauſe Women 
being cocrupted by receiving gifts,are there- 
by eſpecially brought co admit Strangers, it* 
ſeemed to be a weighty thing [to require 
them] to love their ownHusbands that gives 
them nothing. Or becauſe all things onghr 
to be common between them, the Husbands 
Goods are the Wives, and the Wives Goods 
the Husbands: For he that accepts that which 
1s given, learns thereby to eſteem that which 
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is not given , the property of another, ſo 
that by giving but a little to each other they 
ſtripeach other of all. 

Queſt.3. Why were they prohibited the taking 
of «gift of a Son in Law , or of a Dayghter 
in Lew 


Sol. Is it not of a Son-in-Law, that a man 
may not ſeem toconvey a Gift to his Wive 
by his Fathers hands ? And of a Daughter- 
in-Law, becauſe it ſeems juſt that he that 
doth not give, ſhould not receive ? 

Queſt. g. Wherefore is it that they that bave 
Wives at home , if they be returning out of the 
Conntry , or from any remote parts, do ſend 
a Meſſenger kyſore , to acquaint then that they 
be at hand ? 

Sol. Is not this an argument that a man 
believes his Wife to be no idle G«ſſip? ro 
come upon them ſuddainly and unezpected- 
ly, having a ſhew as thoughthey came haſti- 
ly to catch them, and obſerve [their behavi- 
ours]they ſend the good tidings of their com- 
ing before hand, as to them that are deſirous 
of them and expe them? Or rather is it, 
that they deſire to enquire concerning their 
Wives, whether they are in hegith, and 
that they may find them at home looking for 
them ? Or becauſe when the Husbands are 
wanting, the Women have more family 
concerns and buſineſs upon their hands, and 
there is more diſſentions and hurly burly a- 
mong thoſe that are within doors, therefore 
that the Wife may free her ſelf from theſe 
things, and give a calm and pleaſant recep- 
100 
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tion to her Husband , ſhe hath forewarning 
of his coming. 

Queſt. 16. Wherefore do men in Divine 
Service cover their heads, but if they meet any 
honourable perſonages , when they have ther 
Hats on their heads, they are uncovered ? 

Sol. There isalfo ro augment the difficul- 
ty, if the Story told of «nee be true, that 
whilſt Diomedes was paſling by , he offered a 
Sacrifice with his head covered. Its rational 
and of conſequence to cover our heads before 
ourEnemies,but when we meet our Friends & 

ood men to be uncovered. This behaviour 
efore the Gods is not abſolutely neceſſary, 
but accidental, it continuing to be obſerved 
from him, [s. e. eAneas] | 

If there be any thing further to be faid, 
conſider whether we ought not only to en- 
quire afcer the reaſon why men in Divine 
Service are covered, but alſo the conſe- 
quence of it. For they that are uncovered 
before men of greater power, do not there- 
by aſcribe honour unto them, but rather re- 
move envy from them , that they might not 
preſume ro demand the fame kind of reve- 
rence which the Gods have, nor to endure 
it; or to rejoyce that they are ſerved in the 
ſame manner as they , but they worſhip the 
Gods in this manner, either ſhewing their 
uawcrthineſs in all bumility , by the cover- 
ing of the head, or rather fearing that ſome 
unlucky and ominous voice ſhould come to 
them from abroad , whilſt they are praying, 
therefore 
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thereforethey pluck up theirCoat about their 
Ears that they ſtriftly obſerved theſe things 
is manifeſt in that,when they went to conſult 
the Oracle, they madea great din all about 
by the tinkling of Braſs Kettles. Or is itas 
Caſtor ſaith, that the Roman uſages were can- 
formable to the Pythagorick notion, that the 
Demon within us, ſtands in need of the Gods 
without us, and we make ſupplication to 
them with a covered Heads, intimating 
the Bodies hiding and abſconding of the 
Soul, 

Queſt. 11. Why de they Sacrifice to Saturn 


with an uncovered Head ? 
Sol. Is this the reaſon ? That whereas «/E- 


neas hath inſtituted the covering of the head 
ſin Divine Service] Satxrr's Sacrifice was 
much more ancient ? Or is it that they 
be covered before Celeſtial Gods, but 
they reckon Saturn an Infernal and Terre- 
ſtrial? Or is it that nothing of che truth 
ought to be obſcure and darkned? For the 
Romans repute Cronos time to be the Father of 
Truth. 

Queſt. 12. Why dothey eſteem Cronos time 
the Father of Truth? 

Sol. Is not the reaſon that which ſome 
Philoſophers do render Crenes time ? For 
time finds out truth: Or is it for that 
which was fabled of Sarwrns age, that it was 
moſt juſt and moſt likely to participate of 
Truth ? 

Queſt. 13. Why do they Sacrifice to Honor 


4 God ſo called, with a bare Head? For they 
ren= 
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render Honour, Dignity and Reverence. 

Sol. Is it becaute Glory is Splendid, Illu- 
ſtrious and Unveiled , for which cauſe men 
are uncovered befure good and honoutable 
perſons; and for this reaſon they Worſhip a 
God that bears the name of Honor. 

Queſt. 14. Why do Sons carry ferth their 
Parents | at Funerals] with covered Heads , 
the Daughters with uncovered ard diſhevelled 
Hair ? 

Sol. Is the reaſon becauſe Fathers ought to 
be honoured by their Sons as Gods, but be 
lamented by their Daughters, when dead, 
the Law hath diſtributed co each their pro- 
per part, and hath ordered a ſuitable con- 
nexion of both? Oris itthat, which is not 
the faſhion is fit for mourning ? for its moſt 
cuſtomary for Women to appear publickly 
with covered Heads, than for Women with 
uncovered: Yea among the Greeks when a- 
ny ſad calamity befals them, the Women are 
polled cloſe, but the men wear their hair 
long, becauſe the uſual faſhion for Men is to 
be polled, and for Women to wear their Hair 
long : Or; whether it was enacted that Sons 
ſhould be covered for the reaſon we have a- 
bove mentioned ? ** For verily, they fur- 
© round (faith Yarro) their Fathers Sepul- 
* chers at Funerals, reverencing themas the 
* Temples of the Gods, and having burnt 
* their Parents, when they firſt meet with 
** 2 Bone, they ſay the deceaſed Perſon is 
'« Deifyed. Butfor Women it was not law- 
ful for them to cover their acads [at a 
| rals 
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rals} and Hiſtory tells us that the firſt that 
=_ away his Wife, was Sp. Carbelins, by rea- 
on of Barrenneſs, the ſecond was Slp. Gal- 
las, ſeeing her yrun up her Garments to 
cover her Head; the third was Pub.- Sem- 
pronixs, becauſe ſhe looked upon Funeral 
Graves. 

_— 15. What's the reaſon , that eſleem- 
þ erminus «4 God (t9 whom they offer thair 
Terminalia) they Sacrifice mo living Creature 
to him ? 

Sol. Was it thatRomulas indeed ſet bounds 
to the Country, whereas it was lawful for 
a man to make excar/rons to rob, and to 
reckon every part of the Country his own 
(as Laco faith) whereever he fhould pitch 
his Spear ? No but Nama Pompilius being a 
juſt man and a good Common- Wealths man, 
and a Philoſopher, he ſet the boundaries to- 
wards the neighbouring Countries, and de- 
dicated thoſe boundaries to Terminus, as the 
Biſhop and ProteQtor both of friendſhip and 
peace, and ir was his opinion that it ought 
ro be preſerved pure and undefiled from 
Blood and Slaughter. 

Queſt. 16. Why 5; mot the Temple of Ma- 
tuta tc. be gone into by Maid Servants ? 

Sel. One only the good Women bring in, 
and her they box and cadgle, and if to baſt 
this Maid be a ſign that they ought not to en- 
ter, then they areto prohibit others accord- 
ing to the fable, for no being jealous of her 
Husbands loving the ſervant Maid, is re- 
ported to have fell outragioully yes her 
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Son: The Grecian: ſay the Maid was of an 
eAftolian Family , and was called Antiphers 
therefore with us alſo inChenorea. The Sexter 
ſtanding before the Temple of Leacothes 
[ Matuta] holding a wan in his hand, makes 
roclamation that no Man-Servant, nor 
aid-Servant, neither Man nor Woman, 
e/frolian ſhould enter in. 
veſt. 17. Why ds they not ſupplicate this 
Goddeſs for good things for their own Children, 
but for their Brethrens and Sifters Childrens ? 

Sol, Was it becauſe Ins was a lover of her 
Siſter, and nurſed up her Children ? But 
had hard fortune in her own Children ? Or 
otherwiſe in that its a Moral and good Cu- 
ſtom, and makes proviſion of much beneyo- 
lence towards Relations ? 

Queſt. 18. Why do many of the Richer ſort 
pay Tuth of their Eftates to Hercules ? 

Sol. 1s this the reaſon that Hereales Sacri- 
ficed the tenth part of Geryons Oxen at 
Rome ? Or that he freed the Roman: from the 
decimation under the Hetrwrians ? Or that 
theſe things have no ſuſhcient ground of cre- 
dit from Hyſtory , but that they ſacrificed to 
Hercules, as to a certain monſtrous Glutton 
&Gormandizer of good chear?Or rather they 
did it, as reſtraining extravagant riches as 
a nouſance to the Common- Wealth, as it 
were to diminiſh ſomething of that thrivin 
conſtitution, that's growing up to the highe 
pitch of corpulency, they are of opinioq that 
Herexle: was moſt of all honoured with, and 


rejoyced in , theſe frugalities and contracti- 
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ons of Abundance, and that he himſelf was 
frugal, content with a little, and every way 
ſparing in his way of living. 

Queſt. 19. Why do they take the Month of 
January for the beginning of the new Te. ? 
For anciently March was reckoned the firſt. 

Sol. Firſt, as itis plaia by many other re- 
marks, ſoeſpecially by this , that the Fifth 
Month from March was called the Quimile 
Month; and the Sixth the Sextile, and fo 
forward tothe laſt, December was (o called, 
being reckoned the7 enth from March: hence 
it came to paſs that ſome are of opinion,and 
do afhrm , that the Kowans formerly did not 
compleat the year with ewelve Months, bur 
with ten only, allocting to ſome cf the 
Months 2bove thirty days ; but others give 
us an account that as December is the Tenth 
from March, Farnary is the Eleventh and Fe- 
bruary the Twelfth; in which Month th:y uſe 
Purihcations, and perform Funeral Rites for 
the deceaſed upon the finiſhing of the year ; 
but this order of the Month being changed , 
they now make Fannary the fifc, becaule on 
the firſt day of this Month (which day they 
call the Kalends of Fannary) tlie firſt Conſuls 
were conftituted, the Kings being depoſed ; 
but ſome fpeak with a greater probability, 
which ſay, that Romu!ns being a warlike and 
martial man, and reputing, himſelf the Son 
of Mart, ſet Harch in the front of all the 
Months, and named it from Mars ; but Lu- 
na 2gain being a peaccable Prince and ambi- 
tious to bring off the Citizens fromWarlike 


' Atchievements,he ſet them uponHusbandry, 


gave 
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= the preheminence to Faruaery , and 
rought Janes into great reputation, as one 
that was more addicted to Civil Government 
and Hasbandry,then to Warlike Aﬀairs : Now 
conſider whether Nam hath not pitcht upon 
a beginning of the year moſt ſuitably to our 
natural Diſpoſition : For there is nothing at 
all in the whole circumvolution of things 
naturally firſt or laſt Lin preheminence? but 
by Law Inſtitutions , ſome _— one be- 
ginning of time , ſome another, but they 
do beſt , who take this beginning from after 
the Winter and Solſtice , whenthe Sun cea- 
ſing to make any further Progreſs, returns 
and converts his courſe again to us, for there 
is then a kind of Tropick in nature it ſelf, 
which verily encreaſeththe time of Light co 
us , and ſhortens the time of darkneſs, and 
makes the Lord and Ruler of every tranſient 
being to approach nearer to us. 

ueſt.20. When theWomen beantifie theT em- 
R. the Goddeſs appropriate to Women, which 
they call Bona , why do they bring no Myrtle in- 
tothe houſe , although they be zcalow; of wſing 
all budding and flowring Vegetables ? 

Sol. Is not the realon (as the Fabulous 
write the Story) thus, That the wife of 
Faxlinsa Diviner, uſing to drink Wine ſe- 
cretly , and being diſcovered, was whipt by 
her Husband with Myrtle rods : Hence the 
Women bring in no Myrtle, |but offer to her 
a Drink-offtering of Wine , which they call 
Milk ? Or is it this,that as they abſtain from 
many things, ſo eſpecially they reſerve _ 
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ſelves chaſt from all things that —_— to 
Venery, when they perform that divine Ser- 
vice? For they do not only turn their Hus- 
bands out of the doors, but baniſh from the 
Houſe every male kind , when they exerciſe 
this Canonical Obedience to their Goddeſs , 
they therefore reject Myrtle as an abominati- 
on,it;being conſecrated to Yenus;and even at 
this day they call Yenns Murtia, of old(as it 
ſeems to me) they called Aſyrraa. 

Queſt. 2 1. Why do the Latine; worſhip aWood- 


peckey, and all of them abſtain ſtriftly from this 


Bird ? 

Is it becauſe one Pica1by theEnchantments 
of his Wife, transformed himſelf, and be- 
coming a Woodpecker, uttered Oracles,and 
gave Oraculous Anſwers to them that enqui- 
red? or if this be altogether incredible and 
Monſtrous , there is another of the Roman- 
tick Stories more probable, about Romulus 
and Kemws , when they were expoſed to the 
open field , that not only a ſhe-wolf gave 
them ſuck ; bur a certain Woodpecker flying 
tothem fed them ; for even now it is very 
uſual, in Meads and Groves where aWood- 
pecker is found , there is alſo a Wolf, as Ni- 
gidins writes , or rather as they deem ano- 
ther Bird facred to another God, fo this to 
Marr; for ifsadaripg and fierce Bird, and 
hath to ſtrong a Beak as to drill anOak to the 
heart by pecking. 

Queſt. 22: Why are they of opinion that Ja- 
nus w4s double faced , and do deſcribe and paint 
him ſo? 

Sol, 
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Sol. Was it becauſe he was a NativeGreek 
of Parrbebi«(as they ſtory it)and going down 
into /:aly, and cohabiting with the Barbaris 
«ns of the Country,c:anged his language and 
way of living ? or rather becauſe he per- 
ſwaded that people of /taly,that were ſalvage 
and lawleſs toa civil life, in that he convert- 
ed them to Husbandry, and formed them in- 
to Common- Wealths. 

Quelt. 23. Why do they perform Funeral 
rites in the T on;ple of Libitina, ſeeing they are 
of opinion that Libitina is Venus ? 

Yol. Was it,that this was one of the wiſe in- 
ſtitutions ofKing Numa,that they might learn 
not to eſteem theſe things ickſome,nor to fly 
from them as a defilement,or rather is it to put 
us in mind that whatever is born muſt dye, as 
being oneGoddeſs that prefides over them that 
are born,and thoſe that die ? And at Delphos, 
there is the Statute of Yenmw Epuymbia [ Venus 
on a Tomb? to whom,at their Driuk-Off ering s 
they call forch the Ghoſts of the deceaſed. 

Ooeſt. 24. Why have they three beginnings 
of the Month foreftated, which take up ſub an 
entervasl of days between ? 

Sol.whart if it be this(as they write about 7#- 
bzs time)that on the Calends the Magiſtrates 
called the common people, and proclaimed 
the Nones onthe fifth, the 1des they eſteemed 
an Holy-day ? or rather they that define time 
by the variations of the Moon, have obſerved 
that the Moon comes under 3 greateſt varia- 
tions monthly, the firſt is when irs obſcured 
making aConjunCtion with the Sun,the ſecond 
is when it gets out of the rayes of the Sun, 
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and makes her firſt 4þpearaitite after the Sun 
is down, the third is at her fo&fnef3 When its 
fult Moon. They call her diſdppeatatice and 
obſcority the Calends, every thing hid and 
privy they call clam , and celare is to hide : 
he firſt appearance they call the Notes, by 
a moſt fit notation of Names, it being the 
New-Moon [ Novilmninm] for they call it 
New-Moon as we do. Ides are fo by reaſon 
of the fairneſs and clear complexion of the 
Mer ſtatidirg forth in her compleat ſplendoy. 
Queſt. 25. Why do they deter mini that the 
days.after the Calends Nones ant Ides be anfit to 
travel or go a long journey in ? 
$91. Whether (as moſt men think and LZ:- 
vy tells us) on the ext day after the Ides of 
Ovwtieilis ( which they now call Fay) the 
1 ribunes of the Souldery marching forth, 
the Army wete conquered by the Gaul: in a 
battle abort the River Alia, and loſt the 
City, whereupon this day was reckoned un- 
lucky ? And Superſtition (as it loves to do) 
ex:ended this obſervation further,and ſubjeCt- 
ed the next days after theNones and Calends 
to the fame ſcrupiloſity? Or what if this noti- 
on meet with much contradiction ? For it was 
on ancther PN they were defeated in Battle 
which they calling Alenſis(from theRiver)do 
greatly abominare 4s unſucceſsful,6& whertas 
there be many unlucky days, they do not ob- 
ſerve them in all the Months alike, but every 
one in the morith he happens in, and its moſt 
improbable that all the nexe days afrer the 
Nones andCaltendsſimply confidered,ſhould 
coutract this Superſtition ; wherein they {o- 
lemnize 
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lemnize ſome purifications and funeral rites 
to the Ghoſts of ;the decea/cd,fothat they have 
conftituted the three which hath been ſpok- 
en of,as it were the chief and principle days 
for Feſtivals and Holy-days, deſigning the 
next followinz theſe to Denon: and deceal- 
ed perſons, which days they eſteemed un- 
fortunate and unfic tor, Aﬀtion. And alſo 
the Grecians worſhipping their Gods, at the 
new of the Moon, dedicated the next day 
to Hare:s and Demons, and the ſecond of 
of the Cups was mingled on the behalf of 
the male and female Heroes, Moreover 
Time is altogether a Number , and a Uni- 
ty which is the foundation of a Number, is 
of a Divine Nature : The Number next is 
two, oppoſite to the firſt, and is'the firſt;of 
even Numbers; but an even Number is de- 
feftive, imperfect and infinite; as again an 
odd number jzis dcterminate , definite and 
compleat,therefore theNones ſucceed theCa- 
l:ndson the fifth day,the [des follow the Nones 
on the gth. for unequals do terminate begin- 
nings,bur thoſe even numbers which are nexr 
after beginnings, have not that prebeminerce 
nor influence:Hence on ſuch days they take not 
any Atons or journey in hand, wherefore that 
of Themijtecles hath rezſon in it. The day aftee 
contend<d-with the Feaſt day,taying that the 
Fea! day truly had much labour and toil, bur 
ſhe | heday after the Feaſt] affords the frui- 
tion of the proviſion made for the Feaſt day, 
with much lealure & quietneſs. The Feaſt day 
anſwered after this wit, 7 ou jpeakeſt ruth but 
if I bad not been, nenther hadſt thou been. T hele 
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things ſpake Themiſtocles to the ſucceeding 
Athenian Officers of the Army, as that they 
could never have made any figure in the 
world, had not he ſaved the City, when as 
therefore every ation anc journey worth our 
diligent management, requires neceſlary 
proviſion and preparation : The Romans of 
old made no family proviſion on Feaſt days, 
nor were careful for any thing, but that they 
might attend Divine Service, and this they 
did with all their might, as even now the 
Prieſts enjoyn them in their Sermons, when 
they Addreſs themſelves to the Sacrifices. 
In like manner they do not ruſh preſently af- 
ter their Feſtival Solemnities, upon a jour- 
ney, or any enterprize (becauſe they were 
unprovided) but finiſhed that day in con- 
triving Domeſtick affairs, and fitting them- 
ſelves [ for the intended occaſions abroad) 
as even at this day, after they have faid their 
Prayers and finiſhed their Devotion, they 
are wont to ſtay and ſit ftill in the Temples, 
* ſothatthey did nor joyn working days imme- 
diatcly to Holy-days, but made ſome inter- 
val and diſtance between them ; ſecular Af- 
fairs, bringing many troubles and diſtraCti- 
ons along with them. 

©. 26. Why do Women wear for Mourning 
white Manto's, and white Kerchiefs ! 

S-l. What if they do this in conformity 
to the Magitians, who (zs they ſay) ſtand- 
ing in dehance of Death and Darkneſs, do 
fortify themſelves with bright and ſplendid 
Robes, for the doing of it ? Or as the dead 
Corps is wrapped in white , fo they judg it 
meet 
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meet that they ſhould be cenformable there- 
to ? For they beautify the Body fo, bur can- 
not the Soul , wherefore they follow it as 
one before pure and white, being diſmiſ- 
ed after it hath fought a great and various 
Warfare ? Or is it that, that which is verv 
mean and plain is molt becoming in theſe 
things ? for of Garments dyed of a colour, 
ſome argue Luxsry, others Fanity, neither 
may we ſay leſs of black then of Sea-green 
or purple, for verily Garments are deceit- 
ful , and fo are colours, and a thing that is 
naturally black is not dyed by art but by na- 
ture, and is blended with an «nrermixe ſhade ; 
Its only white therefore that is ſincere un- 
mixt, free from the impurity of a dye and 
unimitable, therefore moſt proper to thoſe 
that are buried : for one that is dead is be- 
come ſimple, wnmixt, and pure without 
Wealth or Guard, freed from the body no 
otherwiſe then from a tinging poyſon. ln 
Argos they wear white in mourning, as So- 
crates ſaith Veſtments rinced in Water. 
Queſt. 27. Why do they repute every Wall 
immaculate and ſacred, but the Gates not ſo? 
Sol. Is it (as Yarro hath wrote) that the 
Wall is to be accounted facred , that they 
might defend it cheerfully , and even lay 
down their lives for it; Upon this very ac- 
count it appears that Romulus flew his Bra- 
ther, becauſe he attempted to leap over a 
ſacred and inacceſſible place , and to render 
it tranſcendible and profane , but it could 
not poſlibly be , that the Gates ſhould be 
kept ſacred, through which they carryed 
Bb 3 many 
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many things that necefſiry Tequired, even 
dead Corptes,when they built aCiry from the 
Foundation, they marxed out the place'on 
which they intended to build it with aPlough, 

oxking a Bull and a Cow together, but when 
they did ſer out the bounds of the Walls, 
meaſuring the ſpace of the Gates, they lift- 
ed up 'the Plough-Share and carryed the 
Plough over'ir, that all the'Ploughed part 
might be {acred'and inviolable. 

Quelt. 28. Why 'do they p: ihibit 'the Chil- 
Rren to ſwear by Hercules within Doors, bus 
tommand them to go out of the Doors to do it ? 

Sol. Is the reaſon (as ſome fay) that they 
are of opinion that Hercules was nordelighr- 
ed in a Domeſtich life, but rather to live abroad 
in fields and ouchouſes » Or rather becauſe 
he was none of their Native Country-Gods, 
bur a Forreigner ? For neither do they ſwear 
by - Batchus within "Doors, he being a For- 
reigner, if it be he whom the Greeks call 
"Dionyſins ? Or what it theſe things'are 'vt- 
tered by Children in tport, this is on' the 
contfary, for a reſtraint of a frivolous and 
raſh Oath, 'as Favorire ſaith,' for that which 
is done as it were wich preparation, cauſes 
delay and deliberation. If a man [Judges 
2s Fawvourinus doth of the things recorded a- 
bout Hereales,its that this was not common to 
"other Gods, but* peculiar to him, 'for' Hy- 
ſtory tells us that he had ſuch a Religious ve- 
Mmeration for an Oath, that 'he'ſwore but 
once only to Phylens, Augens his Son ; Where- 
fore ' Pythia upbraids the Lacedermomians with 
ſuch ſyearing, as though jr wonld —_— 
auCa- 
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laudable and better to pay their vows, than 
to ſwear. 

Queſt. 29. Why do they not pryms:t the new 
marricd Vi'omwan ber ſelf, to ſlep over the thre- 
ſhold of the Houſe, but the Bride-men lift her 
over ? 

Sd. What if the reaſon be, that they tak: 
ing their firſt Wives by force, brought them 
thus into their Houſes, for they went not in 
of their own accord ? Or is it that they will 
have them ſeem to enter into that place as 
by-force, not willingly, where they are about 
to looſe theirVirginity ? Or is it a ſignificant 
ceremony, to ſhew that ſhe is not to go out, 
depart, or leave her dwelling place, till ſhe 
is forced, even as ſhe goes in by force? for 
with us alſo in Bavtis, they burn the Axle- 
tree of a Cart before the doors, intimating 
that the Spouſe is bound to remain there, the 
loftrument of Carriage being deſtroyed. 

Queſt. 30. Why do the Bride-men that bring 
in the Bride, require her to ſay, where thou Ca- 
jus «rt, there am 1 Caja ? 

Sol, What if the reaſon be, that by mu- 
tual agreement, ſhe enters preſently upon 
participation of all things,  eyen to ſhare in 
the;Government ? And this is, the meaning 
of it, , where thou art Lord and Maſter of 
the Family , there am I alſo Dame and Mi- 
ſtciſs of the Family. Theſe Names they uſe 
Ar, other, times promiſcuoully, as the Law- 
yers do Gajns, Sejus, Lycins, Titins, and the 
Philoſophers .uſe the Names of Di» and 
Theen? Or is it. that, Caja Secilia an honelt 
g_ = and 
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and good Woman, being married to one of 
T argainins his Sons , had her Statue of Braſs 
Erected in the Temple of AM. Ancus, on 
which were ancientty hanged Sandals and 
Spindles , as a fhgnificant memorial of her 
Houſewifery and Induſtry. 

Queſt. 31. Why 4 that ſo much Celebrated 
Name | halaſſius Sung at Nuptial: ? 

Sol. Is it not from the Greek word Taara- 
a Spinning,Ce. becauſe they call a Spindle 
T alaſſus ? Moreover, when they have intro- 
duced the Bride, they ſpread a Fleece under 
her, and ſhe having brought in with her a 
Diſtaff and a Spindle, all behangs her Huſ- 
bands Door with Wollen-Yarn? Or if it be 
true which Hiſtorians report, that there was 
a certain young man famous in Military At- 
chievements, and alſo an honeſt man, whoſe 
name was Talaſſins , now when the Romans 
ſeazed by force on the Sabine Daughters , 
coming to ſee the T heatrick Shews. A com- 
ly Virgin for beauty was brought to Talaſſi- 
»s, by ſome of the common tort of People 
and retainers to him, crying out aloud (that 
they might go the more ſecurely , and none 


might ſtop them or take the Wench from 


them) Let 4 Wife be brought to Thalafhhus 
upon which the reſt of the Rabble greatly 
honouring Talaſſins, followed an and accom- 
panied them with their loud acclamations, 
praying for and praiſing of Talaſſins : Hence 
that proving a fortunate Match, it became 
a Cuſtom to others at Nuptials, to cant over 
Talaſſins as the Greeks do Hywenaus. 

Queſt. 33- 
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Queſt. 32. Why do they that throw the Ef- 
figics of Men from a woeden- Bridge into” the 
Rover, in the Month of May, call thoſe Images 
Argiv es? : 

Sol. Was it that the Barbarians that of old 
inhabited about that place,did in this manner 
deſtroy the Grecians which they took ? Or 
did their ſo much admired Hercw'es reform 
their practiſe of killing Strangers, and 
tavgat them this cuſtom of repreſenting 
their divelliſh practiſe, by caſting in of Ima- 
ges ? The Ancients have uſually called all 
Grecians, Argwees, unleſsintroth the Arca- 
dians eſteeming, the Argwwes open Enemies, 
by reaſon of Neighbourhood, they that be- 
longed to Evaneer flying from Greece, and 
taking up their ſciruation there, have kept 
up that malignity and enmity ? 

Queſt. 23. Why would they not in Ancient 
times ſup abroad without their Sons, whilſt they 
Were in nonage ? 

Sol. Was not this cuſtom brought in by 
Lycurgus , when he introduced the Boys to 
the Ph:rsdia [_Clubs) that they might be inu- 
red to Modeſty in the uſe of pleatures, not 
ſavagely and rudely, having their Superi- 
ours by them as Overſeers and Obſervors ? 
Verily its of no ſmall concernment that Pa- 
rents ſhould carry themſelves withal gravity 
and fobriety in the preſence of their Chil- 
dren : for when Old Men are debauched, it 
will neceſſarily follow (as Plato faith) that 
Young Men will be moſt debauched. 


Queſt. 
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Queſt, 34. Fhet is the reafon that when the 
other Remans 4d offer their Drink-Offerings 


February, Decimus Brutus (as Cicero ſaith) 
did it in December. 
Sol, He verily was the firſt who entring 
upon LZuſiraria, palled from. thence with his 
Army over theRiver Leche;May it not be that 
as many were wont to performFuneral rites, 
in the latter part of the Day, andend cf the 
Month, that its ratiqnal to believe, that at 
the returnof the Year and end of the Month 
alſo he would -honour the dead ? .For Decem- 
ber is the laſt Month : Or, was thoſe adorati- 
ons of | their. infernal-Ghoſts ? For it was the 
ſeaſon of rhe Year to honour them with all 
ſorts. of {Fruits that had attained ripenels ? 
Or is it becauſe when they move the earth at 
'the  begianiag of Seed:rime , irs moſt meet 
-then to remember -the Ghoſts below? Qr is 
it that this Month is by the Romans . conſe- 
crated to Saturn, whom (they reckon to be 
one of the ;Infernal Gods, and not of the 
ſupernal ? -Or that whilſt the great Feaſt of 
Saturnals did laſt, thought-to be attended 
with the greateſt of Luxury. and Voluptuous 
'Enjoyments, it was judged meet. to crop off 
ſame firſt fruits of theſe for the dead ?. Or 
[what if it be a meer ly, thatonly Brarus did 
-purify -on the: behalf of the dead, in. this 
Month , when. as- they ſolemnize Funeral 
rites for Lewentia, and offer -drink Offerings 
at her Tombinthe:Monthgof, December. 


Queſt, 


and Purifyed it for the dead in the Mouth of 
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Queſt. 235. Why dovhey adore Laurcntiaſo 
much, ſeeing ſhe 9198 6 \Strumpet ? 

Sol. They fay that Acoa Lanrenvia Was di- 
verſe from this, and 'hercheyafcribe honour 
to in the Month of 24pri/ : But this other 
Lawrentia they \fay was ſirnamed -Fabdla, The 
became noted upon This occaſiony A certain 
Sexton that A— Flereule 1(as it fees) 
leading an'idle life, uſed ro'fpend -moſt of 
bis days at Cheſts and Dice , anU'ona'cer- 
tain time when it happened that none of 
thoſe tharwere wont 'to play with him, and 
partake 6f his ſport + were'preſent, he\bring 
very uneaſie in himlelf, he challenged the 
God'to'play -aGameat Dice with him, =s it 
were'for-this wager; that if he gorthe Game 
he ſhould receive ſome boon from-the Got, 
bur if he loſt it, he' would provide a Supper 
for the God, ande pretty Wench for him 
to-lye with, whereupon ehooſling -out/ rwo 
Dice, one for himſelf ant! rhe other for the 
God, and throwing them! he 16ſt the Game, 
upon Whichabiding by'his chaflenpe, 'he pre- 
pared a very ſplendid "Table for the'God , 
and picking up 'bauremrtis a Notorious Har- 
lot, -whom he {et down to+ the good cheer , 
and when he hed made a Bed \for fer. in the 
Temple,he departed and That the doors after 
him, the report went that Heremier came and 
-had to: do with'her, | but net afrer the tual 
' mariner-of men , 'and commmided her to 
"forth eatly in the Morning mto' the Mark 
et-place , -and 'whomfſoever ſhe 'fitſt -hap- 
-penied-to- meet with , him the ſhontd _ 
cially 
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cially ſet her heart upon , and procure him 
to be her Copemate, Lawrents« accordingly 
ariſing and going forth, happened to meet 
with a certain rich, unmarried grave man, 
whoſe name was Tarantixs , he lying with 
her, made her whilſt he lived the Governeſs 
of his houſe, and his Heireſs when he died ; 
ſome time after ſhe died and left her Eſtate 
to the City, and therefore they have her in 
ſo great a Reputation. 

Queſt. 236. Why do they call one Gate at 
Rome the Window (to ſignify that it is the 
lighteſt) and juſt by it 14 the Bed Chamber of 
Fortune /o called ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe Servius who became the 
moſt ſucceſsful King , got his Glory by con- 
verſing with Fortune, ſhinning in to him at a 
Window ? And though this may be but a 
Fable, yet Targuimins Priſcxs the King dying, 
his Wife Tanagquil being a diſcreet and Roy- 
al Woman, puting her head out at a Win- 
dow , propounded Servins to the Citizens, 
and perſwading them to proclaim him King, 
and this place had the name of it. 

Queſt. 27. Why i4it, that of the things de- 
dicated tothe Gods, the Law permits only to neg- 
left the ſpoils that are taken in War, and by time 
fallimo decay, and permits them not to have any 
VENer ATION OY YEOPATAILEN ? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon that they are of 0- 
5inion that the renown of Anceſtors fades 
away, and yet they are always ſeeking after 
ſome freſh Monument of Fortitude ? Or ra- 


ther becauſe time wears out the marks of 
con- 
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contention with our Enemies, and to reſtore 
and renew them, were invidious and mali- 
cious, neither among the Greeks are thoſe 
men renowned, who were the firſt Erectors 
of Stone or Braſs Trophies: 

Queſt. 33. Why did Q. Metellus being 4 
High Prieſt, and otherwiſe reputed a Wiſe Man 
and a States man, prohibt the uſe of Drvinats- 
on afetr the Sextile Month now called Avugult ? 

Sol. ls it not that we alſo, as the day be- 
gins and cacreaſeth, do thoſe things, and ſo 
as the Month begins and encreaſeth , but all 
declinations we obſerve to be unlucky ; ſo 
he alſo was of opinion that the time of year, 
after eight Months , was as it were the 
Evening of the year , when it declined and 
haſtened towards an end? Or is it becauſe 
they muſt uſe thriving and full grown Birds, 
for ſuch are in Summer; but towards Au- 
tumn, ſome are Moulting and Sickly, others 
Chickens and unfledg*d , others altogether 
vaniſht and fled out of the Country, by rea- 
ſon of the Seaſon of the Year. 

Queſt. 39. Why is it unlawful for ſuch as are 
not muſlered (although they be otherwiſe con- 
verſant in the Army) to ſlay an Enemy or wound 
him ? 

Sol. This thing Cats Semor hath even made 
clear in a certain Epiſtle, writing to his Son 
and commanding him , © that if he be dit- 
* charged of the Army, having fulfilled his 
* time there, that he return, if he ſtays to 
«take Commiſſion from the General to 
* march ferth in order jto wounding and 

&« ſlay- 
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« ſaying the Enemy. Is it the reaſon, That 
neceſſty tres that a man fhauld be com- 
miſfionated for the killing of a Man ? For he 
thar doth this iNegally and without Commil- 
ſion is a Murtherer, Therefore Cyr«: com- 
mended Chryſanta, that when he was about 
to ſhy an Enemy, and lifting up his Cimetec 
to take his blow,and hearing a retreat ſound- 
e@, let the man alone and ſmote him not, 
as being prohibited? Or is it that if a man 
confl;ts and fights with his Enemies, and 
falls mder a Conſternation, he ought to be 
lyable to anſwer it, and not eſcape puniſt- 
ment ? For verily he doth not advantage his 
ſide fo much by ſmiting and wounding him, 
as he doth miſchief by tuining his back and 
flying, therefore he that is disbanded is free*d 
from Marſhal Laws, but when he doth peti- 
tion to perform the office of a Souldier, he 
doth again ſubjet himſelf to military Diſci- 
pline and puts himſelf aider the command of 
his General. 

Queſt. 40. Wherefore was it wilawful for 4 
Prieſt of Jupiter to be anointed «broad in the Air? 

Sol. Was itnot bec:uuſe it was neither ho- 
neſt nor decent to ſtri; » the Sons naked, whilſt 
the Father looked on , nor the Sou in Law 
whilſt rhe Father jiuLa w looked on?ncither in 
ancicut times did the y waſh rogerher ;, for 
verily 7upirer is the Fa rher,and that which as 
abroad in the open Fiir may be eſpecially 
ſid to be as it were in; the fight of Jupiter; 
Or is itthns ? As it's a prophane thing for 
him co {trip himtelf na Ked in the Temple or 
Holy 
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Holy Place ; ſo they did reverence the open 
Air and Firmament as being full of Gods 
and Dzmons; wherefore we do many ne- 
ceſſary things within doors, hiding and co- 
vering our ſelves in our honſes from the 
fight of the Gods. Moreover ſome things 
are enjoyned to the Prieſt only, other things 
to all by a Law delivered by the Prieſt ; tor 
with us [in Greece] to wear a Crown,to wear 
long Hair, or to carry cold Jron by his fide, 
or not enter into the Phocean borders,are = 
culiar, proper pieces of the High Prielt's 


Service , but not to taſte latter, ripe fruits , 


before the Autumnal Equinoctial; or to cut 
a Vine before the Spring EquinoCtial, are 
things required of all by the Chief Prieſt , 
each of theſe have their Seaſon : It's after 
the ſame manner (as it appears) among the 
Romans, it's peculiar tothe Prieſt, neither to 
make uſe of a Horſe, nor to be abſent from 
home in a Journey more than three nights, 
nor to put off his hat (therefore he is called 
Flamen) many other things are enjoyned to all 
forts of men by the Prieſt; of which one is 
not to be anointed abroad in the open Air : 
For the Reman: have a great prejudice againſt 
dry Union [5.e. without bathing] for they 
are of opinion , that nothing hath been fo 
great a cauſe to the Grecians of Slavery and 
effeminacy , than their Fencing and Wreſt- 
ling Schools, inſinuateing fo much Debau- 
chery and Idleneſs into the Citizens, yea vi- 
tious ſloth and buggery, yea that they de- 
ſtroyed the yery bodies of youths, with ſlee- 
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ping, perambulations, dancing and delici- 
ous feeding, whereby they inſenſibly fell 
from the ule of arms, and inſtead of being 
good Soldiers and Horſemen , they loved to 
be called Gentlemen, Wreſtlers, and pretty 
men :.lIt is hard therefore for them to avoid 
theſe milchiefs , who are uncloathed in the 
open Air , but they that are anointed with- 
in doors and cure themiclves at home, do 
commit none of theſe Vices. 

Queſt. 41. //hby bad the ancient Coin on 
ene fide the Image of dowble-fac'd Janus (tam- 


. prd, andon the other ſide the Stern or Stem of a 


Ship ? 

Sol. What if it be(as they commonly fay) 
in honour of Satwrs that ſayled over into 7- 
ralyin a Ship? Or if this be no more than 
what may be ſaid of many others belides; for 
Fanus, Evander and e/Ancas all came by Sea 
into /taly? A man may take this to be more 
probable ; whereas ſome things ſerve for the 
beauty of a City, ſome things for neceſſary 
Accommudation, the greateſt part of the 
things that beautife a City, is a good conſti- 
tutionof Government, and the greateſt part 
for neceſſary Accommadation, is good trad- 
ing, whereas now Fans had erected a good 
ſrame of Government among them, reduc- 
ing them to a ſober manner ot Life, and the 
River being Navigable, affording plenty of 
all neceſſary commodities, a part- 
ly from the Sca, and partly from the 
out Bordersof the Country : Thcir Coin 
hath a ſignificant ſtamp double faced, of the 
Logt- 
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Legiſlator (as hath been ſaid) by reaſon of the 
viciflitude of theic Afﬀairs, and for the River 
they have a ſmall Ship,they uſed alſo another 
ſort of Coyn, having eazraven on it an Cv, a 
Sheepand a Se:v,to ſhew that they traded mo{t 
inCe:rle and 2ot their riches from thele, hence 
were many of the Names among the An- 
cients derived, as Smlls, Bubucks, Porcians, 
as Fineitella tells us. 

Queſt. 42. Why do they uſe the Temple of 
Siturn for a Chamber of Publick T reaſury, 4s 
al '/o 4/1 Office of Record for Contratts ? 

Sol. Is not this the reaſon ? becauſe that 
ſaying hath obtained Credit, v:z. riiat therg 
was no Avarice or Injultice amung men , 
while Sawrnruld , but Faith and Righte- 
oulneſs ? Or was it, that God preſide over 
the fruits of the Field and Husbandry ? For 
the Sicle ſignifyed as much, and not as Anti- 
wachus was periwaded and wrote with He- 


ſod, 


— (fonrbe, 
With Crooked Falk Saturn "gainſt Heavens 
Cut off bus Fathers privities, Foul bout, 


Money is produced from plenty of Fruit, 
and the veat of them, therefore they make 
Saturn the Author and Preſerver of Tran- 
quility. That which confrins this is, that 
the conventions allembled every ninth day 
in the Market place (which they call Nan: 
dine Markets) they reckon ſacred to Saticry, 
becauſe the excellency of Fruit gave the hirlt 
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fion of buying and ſelling ? Or was theſe 
things far fercht : The firſt that contrived 
this Saturnire Chamber of Bank, was Val. 
Publicola upon the ſuppreſſion of Kings, be- 
ing perſwaded that it was a ſtrong place 
perſpicuous, and not calily undermined by 
Treachery. 

Queſt. 43. Wherefore did the Embaſſadors 
from wherce ſorver they came to Rome, go to 
Saturn's Temple, and thire bad their names re- 
corded before the Chanb-rlains.! 

Sel. Was this the cauſe that being Saturn 
was a Forreigner therefore he much rejoyc- 
ed in Strangers ? Or is this better reſolved 
by Hiſtory. Anciently (as it ſeems ) the 
Queſtors ſent entertainment to the Embal- 
ſadors (they called the preſents Lautiia ) 
they took care alſo of the Sick , and buried 
their dead out of their publick Stock, but 
now of late, becauſe of the multirude of 
Embaſladors that come, that expence is left 
cﬀ, yer it remains ſtill ja uſe to bring the 
Embaſſadors unto the Chamberlains, that 
their Names might be recorded. 

Queſt. 44 Why is it not Liwful for Jupi- 
ters Prieſt to ſwear ? 

Sol. Is net the reaſon that an Oath is a 
kind of Teſt impoſed on a free people, bur 
the Body and mind of a Prieſt ought to be 
free from impoſition? Or is it not unlikely 
that he will be disbelieved in ſmaller matters, 
who is intruſted with Divine and greater ? 
Or is it that every Oath Concludes with an 
Execration of Perjury, and an Execration 

is 
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Is a fearful and grievous thing. Hence neither 
is it thought fit that Prieſts ſhould curſe 0- 
thers, wherefore the Pricſteſs at Arbens was 
commended for refuſing to curſe Alcrbiades, 
when the common People required her to do 
it, for ſhe ſaid, / «m 4 Yotaty, not a Curſing 
Prieſteſs. Oris it that the danger of Perju- 
ry js of a publick Nature ? If a religious 
perſon ſwearing , be perjured , who pre- 
ſides in offering up Sacrifices on the behalf 
of the City. 

Queſt, 45. Why # it that iu ſolemn Feaſts of 
Venereals, they let Wine run ſo freely out of 
the Temple of Venus ? 

Sol. is this the reaſon (as ſome ſay) that 
Afſezentius the ErrurianGeneral ſent to make 
a League with «Aneas, upon the condition 
that he _— have a yearly tribute of Wine, 
e/Eneas refufing, Aezentins engaged to the 
Etrurians, that he would take the Wine by 
force of Arms and give it to them, «Afneas 
hearing of his promiſe devoted his Wine to 
the Gods, and after the Victory he gathered 
in the Vintage, and powred it forth before 
the Temple of Yenxs. Or is this a teaching 
ceremony, that we ſhould Feaſt with Sobrie- 
ty an1 not Exceſs, as if the Gods were bet- 
ter pleaſed with the Spillers of Wine, then 
with the Drinkers of it ? 

Queſt. 46. Wherefore would the Ancients 
have the Temple of Horta to ſtand alwayz 
open ? 
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Sol, Is this the reaſon (as Antiſtes Labeo 
hath told us) that Horter: ſignifies to quick- 
en one to an Action, and that Horts is ſuch 
a Goddeſs as Exhorts {and Excites to good 
things, they ſuppoſe therefore that ſhe oughg 
always to be in buſineſs, never procraſtinate 
therefore not to be ſhut up or lockt? Or is 
it rather as now they call her Hera (the ficſt 
Sylable pronounced long ) as a kind of an 
active and buſlic Goddeſs, being very circum- 
ſpeC: & careful,and they were of opinion that 
ſhe was never lazy or indeed of humane at- 
fairs,Or is it that this is a Greek name,as nia» 


ny others of them be, and ſignifies a Goddeſs - 


that always overſees and inſpects Aﬀairs, 
and theretore her Temple is always open as 
one that never ſlumbers nor Neeps? Butif 
Lebeo deduceth Hora aright from Hortari , 
conſider whether Orator may not rather be 
{aid to be derived from thence, who being 
20 Exho:ting and Exciting perion is a Coun- 
{eller or leader of the common people, and 
not from «#/ imprecation, and «44 a Prayer 
as fome lay. 

Queſt. 47. Why d:d Romulus build the Tem- 
ple of Vulcan without the City ? 

Sol. Whatif it were by reaſon of that 
Fabled grudge which Jaican had againſt 
Atars for the fake of Venus, Romulus being, 
reputed the Son of Af.rs , would not make 
Vulcan a cohabitant of the ſame Houle or 
City with him ? Or this may be a ſilly rea- 
fon, for that Temple was at firft built by 


Romulus for a Senate-Houſe, and a Privy- 
Countcl 
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Counſel for him to conſult State Affairs to- 
gether with Tatixs, where they might be re- 
tired with the Senators , and lit in conſulta- 
tion about matters quietly , without inter- 
ruption from the Multitude ? Or was it that 
Rome was formerly in danger of being burnt 
from Heaven, he chought good toadore that 
God, but place his habitation without the 
City ? 

Queſt; 48. Wherefore 414 they (in the Feaſts 
called Contalia) put Garlands on the Horſes 
and Aſſes, and tate them off from all work ? 

Sol. Was it not becauſe they celebrated 
that Feaſt to Neprume, the Cavalcir [who 
was therefore called Conſur] and the Aſs 
takes part and ſhare with the Horſe, in his 
reſt from labour ? Or was it thus, that after 
Navigation came in and trafhck by Sea , 
there ſucceeded a kind of caſe and leafure to 
the Cattle, in ſome kind or other ? 

Queſt. 49. Wherefore was it a cuſtom 4- 
mong the Candidates for Magiſtracy to preſent 
themſelves in their Shirts without Coats, as Ca- 
to ralls us ? 

Sol. Was it not that they ſhould not carry 
money in their boſomes to buy Votes with ? 
Or is it that they preferred no man as hit for 
the Magiſtracy , for the ſake of his Birth , 
Riches or Honours, but for his Wounds and 
Cicatrices, and that theſe might be viſible to 
them that came about them, they came with- 
out upper Cloaths to their Elections? Or as 
by Courteous Behaviour , Supplication and 


Submiſſhon , ſo by humbling themſelves in 
CC 3 naked- 
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nakedneſs, they gained on the affeCtions of 
the common people ? 

Queſt. 5o. Why did the Flamen Dialis [Ju- 
piters Prieſt] when hu Wife dyed , lay down 
bis Prieſtly dignity, as T eyos tells ws ? 

Sol. Is it not for this reaſon , becauſe he 
that marries a Wife aud looſes her after mar- 
riage, is more unfortunate then he that ne- 
ver took a Wife , for the Family of a mar- 
ried man is compleated , but the family of 
him that is married and loofeth his Wife, is 
not only incompleat but mutilated ? Or be- 
cauſe the Wife joyns with the Husband in 
conſecration, as there are many facred rites 
that ought not to be performed unleſs the 
Wife be preſent, but ro marry another im- 
mediately after he hath loſt the former Wife, 
is not perhaps caſie to do; and beſides its 
not convenient. Hence it was not lawful 
formerly to put away a Wife, nor is it at 
this preſent lawful, unleſs it was that Do- 
mitian in our remembrance, being petitio- 
ned, granted it to one. The Prieſt were 
preſent at the diſſolution of Marriage , do- 
ing many terrible, ſtrange and unquoth A- 
ions, but thou will wonder lets, if thou 
art informed by Hiſtory, that when cone of 
the Cenſors dyed, his Partner was required 
to lay down his place, when Livins Druſhs 
dyed e/fEmilins Scaurns his Colleague would 
not abandon his Government before one of 
the Tribunes of the People, committed him 


to Priſon, 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. 51. Why was a Dod ſet before the 
Lares, which they properlycalled Preltites, but 
the Lares themſelves were covered with Dogs 
Skin ? 

Sol. Was it that Preſi;tes were they that 
preſided, and its hc that Preſidents ſhould 
be keepers, and ſhould be frighrful to ſtran- 
gers (as Dogs are) but mild and gentle to 
thoſe of the Family ? Or rather what ſome 
Romays aſlert, and as ſome Philoſophers who 
follow Chryſippus, are of opinion that evil 
Spirits wander upand down,which the Gods 
do ufe as publics Exccutioners of unholy 
and wicked men, ſo the Lares are a certain 
ſort of furious and revengeful Dzmons , 
that are oblerrators of mens Lives and Fa- 
wilies, and are here cloathed with Dogs 
Skins, and have a Dog ſicting by them, as 
being fagacious tc hunt upon the Foot , end 
to proſecute wicked men. 

Queſt. 52, Why do they Sacrifice a Dog to 
the Ghoſt called Geneta, and pray that no ome 
born ſbould deſcend mild ? [or a Mik, Sop.)] 

Sol. Is the Realon that Genera is a Dzinon 
that is employed about the Generation and 
purgation of corruptible things ? For this 
word ſignihes a certain Flux and Generation ; 
or a birth iſſuing forth; fur as the Greeks 
do ſacrifice a Dog to Hecata, 1o the Rom ins 
ro Geneta on the behalf of the Natives, 
moreover Socratcs faith that the Argives do 
Sacrifice a Dog to El:onia [ L«cina] to pro- 
cure a facility of delivery, but what if the 
Prayer be not made for men but for Dogs 

CC 4 pup- 
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puppyed at heme, that none of them ſhould 
be of a Sheepiſh nature, for Dogs ought to 
be curriſh and fierce ? Or 15 it that they that 
are deccaſcd are meek and wily ? Hence 
ſpeaking Myſticalily at the beginning, they 
fiwmifie their deſires, that no Home born 
ſhauld dye, neither eught this to ſeem ſtrange 
which Ariſtotle hath wrote in the account 
that he gives of the confſederacies of the Ar- 
cCadtans with the Laced+smonians 1.6. that none 
E the Tageatcs ſhould be rendred placid up- 

: the account of the Lacedemoniens, 5. e. 
thee none ſhonld be ſhim. 

Queſt. 53. Why 15 it , that to this wery day 
wh1le they Af the Pl. Ys p the Capital, they ſet 
Sardinio1s ro Sail by a Cryer, and a certain old 
man in w:y of deriſion, pees before carrying a 
Chiles Pandle about bis Net, which th ey cal 
Buiio . 

od. Was it becauſe a People of the Tiſ- 
cans Called Vegents, maintained a hight a long 
rime with Romulrzs, ard he took this City 
laſt of all, and expoſcd them an1 their King 
to Sale by an outcry , upbraiding him with 
his madnck and folly, for that Lydians were 
Tuſcan at firſt, and Sardis was the Azerrops- 
[i: of the Lydians, fo that they ſet the Yejents 

to Sale under the Name of Sardirians, and 
to this day they keep up the cuſtom in a way 
of _——yg_ 

Queſt. 54. Why do they call the Fleſh Mar- 
tet M, 2ccllum | s. e: tbe Shambles}] 


Sol. 
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Sel. Was it not ty corrupting the word 
payee a Cook, foare many other words, 
as cuſtom hath prevailed, for C and G are 
[x and T7] are nigh a kin to one another, and 
T G came more lately into uſe, being inſert- 
ed among the other letters by Sp. Carbilows , 
and now by liſpers and by rcafon of a ſtam- 
mering Speech, L is pronounced inſtead of 
R. Or this matter may be made clear by a 
Story, Its reported that at Rome there was a 
ſtout man a Robber, who had robbed many, 
and being tzken, with much difficulty, was 
bronght ro condign puniſhment , his name 
was AMacellas, out of whoſe riches a publick 
Meat Market was built, which bare his 
Name? 

Queſt. 55. Why are the Minſtrels allowed 
to go about the City on the Ider of January , 
wearing Womens Apparel ? 

Sol. Is it for this reaſon to be rehearſed ? 
Theſe ſort of men (asit ſeems) had great 
Privileges accruing to them from the Grant 
of King Numa, by reaſon of his godly De- 
votion , which things afterward being taken 
from them , when the Decem /iri managed 
the Government, they forſook the City, 
whereupon there was a ſearch made for 
them, and one of the Prieſts offering Sacri- 
fice without Muſick , made a ſuperſtitious 
Scrnple of ſodoing, and when they retur- 
ned not upon Invitation, but led their Lives 
on the River Tybwr: A certain Freeman 
told the Magiſtrates privately, that he would 
undertake to bring them ; and porening a 

plen- 
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plentiful Feaſt, as it he were to Sacrifice to 
the Gods, he invited the Minſtrels, where 
was Women kind preſent alſv, with whom 
they revelPd all night, ſportiag and danc- 
ing,there on a ſuddain a man began a Speech 
and being ſurprized wich a fright as if his 
Patton had come in upon him, perſwaded 
the Pipers to aſcend the Caravans that were 
covered all over with Skins, laying he would 
carry them hack to Ty»wr, but this whole 
buſineſs was but a Trepan , for he wheeling 
about the Caravan , andthey perceiving no- 
thing by reaſon of Wine and Darkneſs, he 
very cunningly brought them all into Row: 
by the morning ; moſt of them by reaſon of 
the night revel, and drink that they were in 
happened to be cloathed in flowred Wo- 
mens Robes ; whereupon being prevailed 
upon by the Magiſtrates, and reconciled, it 
was decreed, that they ſhould trant through 
the City, on that day habited after this man- 
ner. 

Queſt. 56. Why are they of Opanion that Ma- 
trons that firſe built the ſemple of Carments , 
and at this day they werſhip her moſt ? 

Sol. There is a certain Tradition, that 
when the Women were prohibited the ule of 
Charrio's drawn by a Yoke of Oren , they 
conſpired together,not to be got withChild 
and breed Children,” and in this manner to 
be revenged on their Husbands , uatil they 
had revoked the Decree,and gratifyed them, 
which being done Children were begot, and 
the Women becoming good breeders , and 

very 
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very fruitful , built the Temple of Carmen* 
ra. Some ſay that Carmernta was Fuarders 
Mother,and yoing into lraly was called The- 
mis; bur as fome lay Niceſtrats , who when 
ſhe ſung forth Oracles in Verſe was called 
Carmenta bv the Latimes, tor the words of the 
Verie they call Carmina : There are lome 0- 
piniated that Ca menta was a Deſtiny, there- 
fore the Matrons ſacrifice to her,the Erymo- 
logy of the Word is carens mente{_one beſides 
her ſelf] by reaſon of divine raptures; hence 
Crmenta had not her name from Carmina , 
bur rather was called fo upon this account , 
being infpired ſhe fung her Oracles in 
Verie. 

Queſt.57. YYhat is thereaſon that mhen the 
Viomen do ſacrifice to Rumina , they pour 
forth Milk plentifully on the Sacrifices , but of- 
fer no V Vine ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe the Latines call a breaſt 
Ruma , and that Tree they fay is called Ru*+ 
winalis , under which Lspa drew forth her 
Breaſt tO Romulus , cvenas we Call thoſe Wo- 
men that bring up Children with Milk,Nur- 
ſes, from the Breaſt [Breaſt Women.)] So 
Rumina who was a wet Nurſe, a dry Nurſe, 
and a School Miſtriſs did not permit Wine , 
as being hurtful co the Infants. 

Quelt. 58. Why do they call ſome Senators 
Patres conſcripti, and others they call only 
Patres ? 


Sol. 
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Sol. Is not this the reaſon, that thoſe that 
were firſt conſtituted by Rowulns they called 
Patres and Patritis, as being Gentlemen and 
could ſhew their Pedigree , but thoſe that 
were Eletted afterward from among the 
commonalty,they called Patres conſcriprs ? 

Queſt. 59. Why was one Alter common to 
Herculcs and the Mnſes ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe Hercales taught Let- 
ters firſt to Evanders People, as Tuba tells us ? 
and jt was eſteemed a veneral Action of thoſe 
that taught their Friends and Relations - It 
was bat of late that they began to teach for 
hire. The licſt that opened a Grammer- 
School was Sp. Carvilins a free man of Car- 
vil, the fhirft that divorced his Wife. 

Queſt. 60. What”s the reaſon, that of Her- 
cules's two Altars, the women do not partake or 
raſte of the things offered on the greater ? 

Sol. Is it not becauſe Cormentas Women 
come next after thoſe Sacrifices, and the race 
of the Peinaris ſucceeds : Hence they are 
raiſed from their Feaſts, others coming in 
the places are called Pmaris ? Or is it upon 
the account of that fabulous Story of the 
Coat and Dejanara ? 

Queſt. 61. What 1s the reaſon that its for- 
bidden to mention , enquire after or name the 
chief Tutelary and Guardian God of Rome , 
whether Male or Female ? Which prolubition 
they confirm with a ſuper ſtitions Tradition, re- 
porting that Valerius Suranus periſhed miſera- 
bly for expreſſing that name ? 


Sol; 
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Sol. Is this the reaſon (as ſome Rowan 
Hyſtories tells us)) that there being certaia 
kinds of Evocations and Enchantments , 
with which they think their Gods may be in- 
vited out by their Enemies, to go away and 
dwell with them, they feared leaſt this mil(- 
chief ſhould befal them for others ? As 
the Tyrians are ſaid therefore to bind falt 
their Images with Cords , but others when 
they will ſend any of them to waſhing or pu- 
rifying , they require ſureties from their re- 
turn; fo that the Komans reckoned they had 
their God in moſt ſafe and ſecure cuſtody , 
he being anexpreſſible and ankyown? Or is it 
as Homer hath verified ? 


The Earth all Gods in common have : 


As men do worſhip and reverence all Gods 
that have the Earth in common, ſo the An- 
cient Romans obſcured the Lord of Salva- 
tion , requiring that not only this but all 
Gods ſhould be reverenced by the Citizens. 
Queſt. 62. Why among them that are called 
Fecials (in Greek, Peace maler s) the Aſh-bear- 
ers, he that was named Pai”; Patratus wys ac- 
accounted the chiefeſt ! But this muſt be ene who 
bath bis Father ling, and Chilarcn of his own, 
and he hat! 12 at this time a certain privi- 


ledre an 114} , ſor the Pr-tots conmit to thoſe 
mens tri” 16 Verſens of ſuch, whoby reaſon of 
£; ani lr ty, ſtand ;n reed of an exatt 
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Sol. Is this the reaſon, that they muſt be 
ſuch whoſeChildren reverence them and they 
reverence their Parents ? Or doth the name 
it ſelf ſuggeſt a reaſon ? For Parratum will 
have a thing to be compleat and finiſhed, for 
he whoſe lot it is to be a Father whilſt his Fa- 
ther liveth, is as it were perfecter then 0- 
thers. Or is it that he ought ro be Overſeer 
of Oaths and Peace, and according to Ho- 
wr, malt ſee before and behind : He is ſuch 
an one eſpecially who hath a Son for whom 
he Conluſts,and a Father with whom he may 
Conſulr. 

Queſt. 63. Why ts he that is called Rex $a- 
crorum (who 1s K wg of Pricfis) forbid both 
to take xpon him the Coil Gonernment, or make 
an Oratien tothe people ? 

Sol. Was it, that of old the Kings did 
perform the moſt and greateſt ſacred rites, 
and they offered Sacrifices together with the 
Prieſts; but when they kept not within the 
bounds of Mcderation, and became proud 
and infoleat , moſt of the Grzcians depriv- 
ing them of their Authority , and left ro 
them only this part of their Office to Sacri- 
ſice to the Gods, but the Romans caſting out 
Kings altogether, gave the charge oft the 
Sacrifice to another , enjoyning him neither 
to meddle wich Government nor Preachto 
the people, ſo that they only allow him to 
conſult abuut the Sacrifices, :nd manage a 
Kingdom on the behalf of che Gods. Hence 
there being a certain Sacrifice kept by tradi- 
tion in the Market place , ncar the Comera, 
which 
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which as ſoon as the King [;. e. the chief 
Prieſt} hath offered , be immediately with- 
draws himſelf by flight out of the Market 
place. 

Queſt. 6.4. Wny do they not ſuffer the Tatle 
to be quite worded when its taken away, but will 
bave fomething al ways 10 Tema pen it ? 

Sol. Whar if it be that they would inti- 
mate , that ſomething of our preſent enjoy- 
mer ts ſhould be left for rhe future,& that to 
day we ſhould be mindful of ro morrow ? Or 
that they reckon it a piece of manners, to 
repreſs and reſtrain the appetite in our pre- 
ſenr fruitions , for they leſs deſire abſent 
things, who are accuſtomed to abſtain from 
thoſe that are preſent, or was it a cuſtom of 
Courteſie towards houſhold Servants ? For 
they do not love ſo mnch totake, as to par- 
take, deeming that they hold a kind of Com- 
munion with their Maſters at the Table. Or 
isit , thatof ſacred things nothing ought to 
be lighted as empty ? For the Table is a fa- 
cred thing. 

Queſt. 65. Why doth not a man ly at firſt 
with his Bride while its light, but when it is 
dark ? 

Sol. Is it not for modeſty ſake, for at the 
firſt congreſs he looks upon her as a ſtranger 
to him? Oris it that he may be inured to 
go into his own wife with Modeſty z Or as 
Ss/on hath wrote, let the Spouſe go into the 
Bed-Chamber knawing a Quince, that the 
firſt Salutation be not harſh and ungratefnl. 
So the Roman Law-giver faith, if there be 
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any _ abſurd and unpleaſant is the Body, 
he ſhould hide it, or becauſe Infamy attends 
unlawful uſe of Venery, therefore the law- 
ful ſhould have certain ſigns of Modeſty at- 
tending it. 

Quelt. 66. Why was one of the Hor ſe-race 
rounds called Flaminina ? 

Sol, Is it becauſe when Flawinizs, one of 
the Ancients, beſtowed a Field on the Ci- 
ty, they employed its revenue on the Horſe- 
races, and with the overplus money they re- 
paired the way which they call Flaminina. 

Queſt. 67. Why do they call the Rod- bearers 
Liltors : 

Sol. Is this the reaſon, Becauſe theſe men 
were wont to bind deſperate Bullies , and 
they followed Kemwlas carrying thongs in 
their Boſomes. The vulgar Romans ſay 
Allzzare to bind, when the more refiacd in 
Speech ſay Zigare. Or is now C inſerted , 
when formerly they called them Litores, be- 
ing Litwegi, Miniſters for publick Service, 
for a57oy until this day is write for publick, 
in many of the Grecian Laws , which ſcarce 
any is igaorant of, 

Queſt- 68. Why do the Luperci Sacrifice 4 
Deg ? The Luperci are they that run up and 
down nohed in the Lupercal Plays, with ſmall 
Breaches on , and ſlaſh all that they meet with 
Whip ? 

$«l.1s it not becauſe theſeFeats aredone far 
the purification of the City, and they{call the 
monthFebruary, and indeed the very day Fe- 
brata and Febraris,00 which they are m_e 
whip 
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whip with Thongs , the word fignifying to 
cleanſe. And to ſpeak the truth, all the 
Grecians have uſed, and ſome do uſe to this 
very day a flain Dog for an F vps.atory Sacri- 
fice, and among other Sacrifices ot Purifi- 
cation, they offer whelps to Hecata, and 
ſprinkle thoſe that need cleanſing with the 
Puppies Blood , calling this kind of puriſy- 
ing ye rs is it that Lupxs is Lucus 
a Wolf, and Lypwreals are Lycea, but a Dog 
is at enmity with a Wolf, therefore is Sicri- 
heed on the Lycean Feſtivals? Or is it be- 
cauſe the Dogs do bark at, end perpler the 
Laupercs as they {cout about the City? Or is 
it that this Sacrifice is offered to Pan ? for 
Pan loves Dogs becauſe of his heards of 
Goats. 

Queſt. 69. Woy «jon the Feſtival called Sep- 
timontium, did they obſerve ro abſtain from the 
uſe of Chariots _—_— 4 Toke of Oxen, and 
even wntil now ,, thy that regard antiquity 4» 
ſtill abſtain ? | 

Sol. They do obſerve the Septimontiun 
Feaſt, upon the addition of the ſeventh 
Hill ro the Ciry, upon which it became Sep- 
ticollis feven hilled Rome. Or what if it 
be (as ſome of the Romans cornjefture) be- 
cauſe the parts of the City are not as yet e- 
very where connected ? Or if this conce:t 
be nothing to the purpoſe, what if it be,rhat 
when the great work of building the City 
was fiaiſhed , and they determined to ceaſe 
the increaſing-of the City any further, they 
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bore a ſhare in the labour with them, and 
provided accordingly that they might parti- 
Cipate of the Holy day, by reſt from labour ? 
Or was it that they wovld have all the Citi- 
zens always preſent for the folemnity ard 
return of a Feſtival, eſpecially that which 
was obſerved in remembrance of the com- 
paCt uniting the parts of City, and thar 
none ſhould deſert the City for whoſe ſake 
the{Feaſt is kept,they were not allowed to uſe 
their Yoke- Charriots that day. 

Queſt. 70. Why do they call thoſe Furcife- 
ri, which were convitt of Thefts , or any other 
of thoſe [laviſh Crimes ? 

Sol. Was it this (which wasan Argument 
of the ſeverity of the Ancients) when ever 
any convidted his Servant of any Viliany, he 
enjoyned him to carry the forked piece of 
Timber that is under the Cart [the Tongue 
of the Cart] and to go with it through the 
next Villages and Neighbourhood to be ſeen 
of all, that they might diſtruſt him and be 
aware of him for the future, this piece of 
Wood we call a Prop, the Romans call ir 
Furca # Fork, hence nc that carries it about 
is called Furcifer a Fork-bearer. 

Queſt. 51. Why do they bind Hay about the 
Horns of Oven that are wont to puſh, that they 
may be ſhunned by him that meets thews ! 

Sol. 1s it that by reaſon of gormandizing 
and ſtuffing their Guts, Oxen, Aſlcs, Hor- 
ſes and men become milchieyous, as So- 
phorles ſomewhere ſaith, 


Like 
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Like full fe1Coalt thou kickts up Heels, 
From fluffed W. mb, Cheeks and full Meals. 


Therefore the Romans fay that Ag. Craſſus 
had Hay about his Horns, for they that were 
turbulentMen to the Common- Wealth,were 
wont to ſtand in awe of him as a revengetul 
man, and one [carce to be medled with, al- 
though afterward it was ſaid again, that Ce- 
far had taken away Craſſms his Hey , being 
the firſt man of the Republick that withſtood 
and afronted him. 

Queſt. 52. Why would they have the Lant- 
horns of the $.uth- ſaying Prieſts ( which for- 
merly they called Autpict, and row Avugures) 
to be always open at top, and no cover to be put 
upon them ? 

Sol. Is it this as the Pithagoreans do, who 
make little things Symbals ot great matters, 
as forbidding co fit down vpn a Buſhel, and 
to ſtir up the fire with a Sword ;, So that the 
Ancients uſed many enigmatical Ceremo- 
nies, eſpecially ahour their Prieſts, and ſach 
was this of the Lanthorn , for the Lanthora 
is like the bedy encomp-»ſhag the Soul, the 
Soul being the light within ſide, and the un- 
derſtanding and judgment ought to be al- 
ways open and quick ſighted, and never to 
be ſhut up or blowa our, and when the winds 
blow, the birds are unſetled and do not af- 
ford ſound prognoſticks, by reaſon of their 
wandring and irregularity in flying , by this 
uſage, therefore they reach that their South 
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ſayers muſt not prognoſticate-when there are 
high winds, but in ſtill and calw weather , 
when,thcy can uſe their open Lanthorns. 

Queſt. 73. Why were Prieſts that had jores 
about them, forbid to uſe Divination ? 

Sol. Is not this the reaſon ? that its a ſig- 
nificant ſign, that whilſt they are employed 
about divine matrers , they ought not to be 
in any pain ; nor have any fore or paſhon in 
their minds, but to be chearful, fincere and 
without diſtraftion ? Or it is but rational, if 
no man may offer an oblation , that hath a 
ſore,nor uſe ſuch Birds for Southſaying, that 
much more they themſelves ſhould bo free 
from theſe blemiſhes, and be clean, ſincere 
and ſound, when they go about to inf} 
divine prodigies, for an Ulcer ſeems to be a 
mutillation and defilement of the Body. 

Queſt. 74. Why did Servius Tullius basl4 
a Temple of ſmall fortune, which they call Bre- 
vis ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe he was of a meanOrigi- 
nal, and in a low condition, being bora of a 
captive Woman, and by Fortune came to be 
King of Rome ? Or did not that charge of 
his condition manifeſt the grearneſs of his 
Fortune, rather then the ſmallneſs ? Bur 
Servixs moſt of all of them ſeems to aſcribe 
divine influence to Fortune, giving thereby 
a reputation ro all his enterpriſes ; For he 
did not only build the Temple of hopeful 
Fortune, that averteth evil, that is mild, 
primogenial and maſculine - But there is 
a Temple alſo of his own proper Fortune, 

another 
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nother of Fortune turning to him , another 
of hopeful Fortune,and the fourth of Virgin 
Fortune,and why ſhould any one mention any 
more Names ? ſeeing there isa Temple alſo 
of enſnaring Fortune, which they name Yſ- 
cata, as it were enſnaring us when we are as 
yet a far off, and enforcing us upon buſineſs. 
Confider alfo, and learn that a great matter 
may be effetted by a ſmall piece of Fortune, 
and it often falls cut, whether a ſmall thins 
be done or not done, that great things are 
eftefted by fome, or do come to naught - He 
built therefore a Temple of ſmall Fortune, 
teaching us to take care of our buſineſs, and 
not contemn the things that happen by rea- 
ſon of their ſmallneſs. 

Queſt. 75. Why did they not extmguiſh 4 
Candle, but ſaffered it to burn ont of 1ts ewi 
accord ? 

Sel. Is this the reaſon ? That they ador- 
cd it, as being related, and a kin ro un- 
| mY and eternal Fire. Or is it a 
ignificant ceremony , that we are not to 
kill and deſtroy any animated Creatore that 
is harmlefs, fire being as it were an Animal ? 
For it both necds nouriſhmene 2nd moves it 
ſe}f,and when its extinguiſht it makes a noiſe 
avif it were then ſlain ? Or doth this uſage 
inſtra4t vs, that we ought not to make _ 
of Fire or Water , or any other neceſſary 
things that we have a ſaperabundance of, tur 
ſoffer thoſe that have needto uſe them, leav- 
ing them to others, when we our lel ves have 
no further uſe for them. 
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Queſt. 76. Why do they that wild be pre- 
ferred befere others in Gentitty , wear lutle 
Moons on theiy Shoes ? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon (as Caſtor ſaith) 
that this is a Symbol of the place of habita- 
tion, that is ſaid tobe in the Moon, that af- 
ter death, Souls ſhould have the Moon un- 
der their Feet again ? Or was this a faſhion 
of renown among Familics of greateſt An- 
tiquity ? Who were the Arcadians of Evan- 
ders poſterity, that were called men before 
the Moon: Or is it as many other cuſtoms , 
ſothis to put men in mind, who are lofty and 
hizh minded, of the mutability of humane 
affairs to eicher ſide, ſetting the Moon before 
them as an example, 


When firſt ſhe comes from dark to light, 
Triming ber Face, becomes fur bright 


Increaſing, till ſbe*s full in fight 
And then declines, leaves nought but night. 


Or was this for a DoCtrine of Obedience to 
Authority, that they would have us not diſ- 
conrented under it , but as the Moon doth 
willingly obey her ſuperior and conform un- 
to him, alwaies vamping after the Rayes of 
thejSun (as Parmenides hath it) ſo they that 
are Subjects to any Prince,ſhould be contented 
with their lower Station, in the enjuyment 
of Power and dignity derived from him. 

Queſt. 77. Why are they of an opinion that 
the Year us Jupiters , but the Months bilong to 
Juno? 
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Sol. Is it becauſe Frprter and Juno Reign 
over the inviſible Gods, but the Sun and 
Moon over the viſible ? And the Sun verily 
cauſeth the Year, and the Moon the Months, 
neicher ought we to think that they are bare 
Images of them , but the Sun is very 7apter 
materially, and the MSon very 7«zo mate- 
rially; therefore they name Heras Juno, 4 
Fuveneſcendo the name ſignifying a thing that 
is new or grows young, frem the nature of 
the Moon, and they call her Lucins, as it 
were brighr, or ſhining, and they are of 0- 
pinion that ſhe helps Women in their natu- 
ral Purgations, and Travel pains, whence 
is that of che Poet; 


Ry Sta grren Fole beſet with Stars, 
By Moon that haſten; birth, —— 


For they ſuppoſe that Women have the ez- 
eſt Travel at the full of the Moon. 
Queſt. 98. What i the rea/on that a Bird 
called Siniſter, in Sooth ſaying is fortunate t 
Sol. What if this be nor true ? But the 
diale&t deludes ſo many , for they render 
ae iy Simſtrum : But to permit a thing is 
fmmere , and they ſay ſme when they deſire a 
thing to be permitted ,, therefore a progno- 
ſtick permicting an action (being ſini/ters- 
um) the vulgar do underſtand and call amiſs 
ſiniſtrum? Or is it as Dions/ius ſaith ? When 
Aſcanins the Son of eAfneas had pitched bat- 
tle againſt Mezentins, a flaſh of lightning 
partending Victory (as they pronoſt:cated) 
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came on his left hand, and for the future 
they obſervedit ſo; or as ſome others ſay 
that this happened to «Ana ? Moreover 
the Theb«ns routing and conquering their E- 
nemies by the left Wing of the Army at 
Lenftra, They continued in all battles to 
give the left Wing the preheminencez Qr is 
it rather as Jus thinks ? to thoſe that look 
roward the Eaſt, the North part is on the left 
hand, which verily ſome make the right hand 
and ſuperior part of the World, Conſider 
whether the Southſayers do not as it were 
corroberate left hand things, as the weaker 
by nature, and do intimate 2s if they intro- 
duced a ſupply of thzt defect of power that 
js ia them? Or is it that they think that 
things Terreſtial and mortal, ſtand directly 
over againſt Heavenly and Divine things , 
and do conjecture that the things which to 
1s are on the left hand, the Gods ſend down 
{rom their right hand ? 

Queſt. 73, Why was it lawful to bring the 
Bones of one that had triumphed (after he 
mas dead and burnt) into the City, and lay 
them there , 4a Pyrchus the Liparzan hath 
tld us ? 

Sol. Was it for the Honour they had for 
the deceaſed ? for they granted , that not 
only Generals and other Eminent Perſons , 
but alſo their Off-Spring ſhould be buryed 
in the Market place, zccording to Yalering 
and Fabricius, and they ſay when the poſte- 
rity of theſe Perſons died, they were brought 


into the Market place, and a burning Fire- 
brand 
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brand put under them, and imediately taken 
away, uſing the Honorary without envy, and 
to ratify it, as a thing only allowed to them. 

Queſt. 8o. Why did th:y that publickly 
Feafted the Triamphers, hunubly requeſt the Con- 
ſuls, and by Meſſengers ſent, did beſcech ther 
1104 10 come 10 thew Supper ? 

Sol. Was it that it was neceſſary to give 
the Supreme place and moſt honourable cn- 
tertainmeut to the Triumpher, and wait 
upon him home after Supper ? whereas the 
Conſuls being preſcat they might do ſuch 
things to none other but they. 

Queſt. $1. Why did not the Tribune of the 
People wear a Purple Garmemt, when as each 
of the other Magi/[rate: wore one ! 

Sol. What if the Tribune is not a Magi- 
ſtrate at all ? Neither hath LiQors, neither 
ſitting in Tribunal did he derermine cau- 
ſes, neither do they as the zeſt enter upon 
their Office at the beginniag of the Year , 
neither do they ceaſc when a Dittator is cho- 
ſen, but thongh they tranſlated all Magiſtra- 
tick Power to themſelves, yet they continue 
ſtil}, being as it were no Magiſtiates, but 
holding another kixzd of rank, as ſome Rhe- 
toricians will not have a Prohibition to be 
Judicial proceeding , feeing it doth ſome- 
thing contrary to Judicial proceeding , for 
the one brings in an Action at Law, and 
gives Judgment upon iz, but the other Non: 
Suits it and diſmiſeth the cauſe : alter the 
like manner they are of opinion that Tri- 
buneſhip 
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buneſhip is rather a Curb to Magiſtracy, and 
that its an order ſtanding in oppoſition to 
Government, rather then a piece of Gov- 
vernment it ſelf, for the Tribunes Oſhce and 
Authority is to withſtand the Magiſtrates 
Authority , even to curtalize his Extrava- 
gant Power : May not a man tell you theſe 
things and ſuch as theſe if he will uſe free- 
neſs of Speech? For Tribuneſhip taking its 
Original from the People; Popularity is 
its ſtrong hold, and its a great thing not ro 
carry it above the reſt of the People, but to 
be like the Citizens they have to do with in, 
Geſture, Habit and Diet, State indeed be- 
comes a Conſul and a Pretor , but as for a 
Tribune (as Gajas Curio faith) he muſt be 
one that even is trampled upon , not grave 
in Countenance nor diſhcult of Acceſs, nor 
harſh to the Rable, but more tractable ro 
them then to others. Hence it was decreed 
that the Tribunes Doors ſhould not be ſhut 
but open night and day, as a Haven and 
place of Refuge for diſtreſſed People , and 
how much the more condeſcending his out- 
ward deportment is, by ſo much the more 
doth he increaſe in his Power, for they dig- 
nify him as one of publick uſe, and to be re- 
ſorted to of all ſorts,c*en as an Alte therefore 
by the reverence they give him, he is Sacred, 
Holy and laviolable; and when he makes 
a publick progreſs, its 8 law that every 
one ſhould cleanſe and purify the body as 
defiled. 
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Queſt. 82. Why are the chief Officers rod; 
carried bound together with the Axe: faſtned 
to them ? 

Sel. What if it he a ſignificant Ceremony, 
to ſhew that a Magiltrates a'\ger ought nog 
to be raſh and ungrounded ? Or is it that 
while the rods are lesfurely unloofing, they 
make deliberation a:d delay in their Anyer, 
ſo that oftentimes they change their Sen- 
tence as to the puniſhment ? Now whereas 
ſome ſort of Crimes are curable, ſome un- 
cureable, the Rods correct the Corrigeable, 
but the Axes are to cut off the Incorrigi- 
ble. 

Queſt. 83. What is the reaſon that the Ro- 
mans, when they were ir formed that the Barba- 
rians called B 'etomientes, were about to Sacrs- 
fice a Man to the Gods, ſent for their Magi- 
ſtrates pretending to pariſh them, but when they 
made it appear that they did it in obedience to 4 
ccrtain Law, they diſmsſſed them, but prohibit- 
ed the like Attion for the future , when as they 
them/elves nor many years Pre ceding . burred 
tro men ard two Wemen alrve in the Be:ft Mar- 
ket, two of them were Greeks and two Gaul: ? 
For it ſeems abſurd to do this fit themſelyes,and 
yet to repremand the Barbarians as if they had 
commi:ted prophaneneſ' ? 

$:1. What if this be the reaſon that they 
reckoned it prophane to Sacrifice a Man to 
the Gods, but neccſlary to the Dermons ? Or 
were they of opinion that they that did ſach 
things by Cuſtom cr Law, ſinned; but as for 
thcmielves they did it being enjoyuncd to it 
by 
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by theSyb»ls Books? For its reported that one 
Elia a Virgin riding on Horle-Back , was 
ſtruck with lightning and caſt from herHorſe, 
and the Horſe found lying uncovered and 
She naked , as if on ſet purpoſe her Coats 
had been turned up from her ſecret parts , 
alſo her Shoos, Rings, Head-gear all lay 
ſcattered up and dowa here and there, her 
Tongue alſo hanging out of her Mouth, in- 
ſomuch that the Diviners declared , that it 
was au intollerable diſgrace to the Holy Vir- 
gins, that it ſhould be publiſhed, and that 
ſome part of the abuſe did touch the Cava- 
leirs. Alervant of a certain Barbarian Ca- 
valeir informed, that three Veſtal Virgins, 
Emilia, Licinia and Martia, about the ſame 
place were defloured, and for a long time 
playd the Whores with ſome Men, among 
whom was Byteti«s the ſaid Informers Maſter, 
the Virgins being convict were puniſhed , 
the fat appearing hainous, it was thought 
meet that the Prieſt ſhould conſult the Books 
of the Sybils: Where there were} Oracles 
found foretelling theſe things would come 
to paſs for miſchief to the Re-publick, and 
for the averſion of the impending calamity 
enjoyned them , to provide two Grzecians 
and two Gauls, and bury them alive in that 
place, in order to the appeaſing ſome alien 
and foreign Dzmons. 

Queſt. 84. Why do they take the beginning 
of the day from the midnight ? 


Sol. 
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Sol. Is the reaſon that the Common-weal 
had a military conſtitution at the firſt ? For 
many matters of concern were managed with 
Lamps by Night : Or did they make Sun- 
riſing the beginning of buſineſs , and the 
night for preparation to it? For men ought 
to come prepared to action, and not be in 
preparation when they ſhould be doing , as 
My/o is —_— to have faid ro Chyls the 
wile, when he was making aFan in Winter. Or 
as the Noon-tide to many is the time for fi- 
niſhing publick and weighty Aﬀairs, fo it 
ſeems meet to make midnight the beginning, 
which thing hath this confirmation , that a 
Roman Governour would make no League 
or Confederation in the Afrernoon. Or 
is it ble to take the beginning and 
end of the day from Sun-riſing to Sun-ſet- 
ting, as the vulgar meaſure the beginning of 
the day by ſence, to be the firſt appearance 
of the Sun, and take the firſt beginning of 
the night to be the compleat withdrawment 
from our ſight; whence we ſhall have no 
Equinoctial, but the night which we ſuppoſe 
comes neareſt in —__ to the day, that 
will be manifeſtly ſhorter then the day by the 
Diametre of the Sun, which abſurdity the 
Mathematicks going abont to falve, have 
determined, that where the Center of the 
Sun toucheth the Horizontal Circle, there 
to be the true parting point between day and 
night, which indeed contradicts ſence, for 
it will follow, that whilſt there is much light 
above the earth, yea the Sun illuminating of 
vs 
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us, that we will not for al) this confeſs it to 
be day, but that it is yet night, whereas 
then it is hard from the riſing and ſetting of 
Sun, to take the beginning of the day, by 
realon of the forementioned abſurdities, it 
remains to take the Zenith or the Nadir for 
the beginning, the laſt is beſt, for the Suns 
courſe from noon is by way of declination 
from us, but from midnight he takes his 
courſe towards us, 2s Sun riſing comes 
ON. 
Queſt. 85. Wherefore did they not in an- 
ezent times ſuſſer Women to grind , or play the 
Coks ? 

Sel. Happily becauſe they remembred the 
Covenant that they made with the Sabrnes ; 
for after they had rcb*'d them of their 
Daughters , and fighting many battles be- 
came reconciled , among other Articles of 
agreement this was recorded, that a Wite 
was not to grind nor play the Cook for a 
Roman Huſband, 

Queſt. 86. Why do they not marry Wives 
*n the Month of May ? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon, becauſe Afay is be- 
tween April and Zune , concerning which 
Months tncy have aa opinion, that that is 
ſacred to YVenns, this to Jane both of them 
being Nuptizl Gods, they either take an op- 
portunity a little before May, or tarry till 
till it be over? Or is it that in this Month 
they offer the greateſt Expiatory Sacrifice , 
for now they caſt rhe Images of men from a 
bridge into the River, formerly men them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves, moreover becauſe its by Law requi- 
red that the Flaminica, the reputed Prie- 
ſteſs of 7uno ſhould be moſt ſowrly fullen, 
during the time, neither to waſh or trim 
up her ſelf ? Or is it becauſe the vulgar La- 
tines in this Month purify themſelves for the 
dead? And therefore perhaps they worſhip 
Mercury in this Month, and from Afaja de- 
rives his name : Or as ſome ſay , AZains el: 
der, June as it were Funtor younger , taking 
its name from younger age ? For youth is 
more ſuitable to Matrimony , as Emripides 
hath ſaid, 


But old Age dowt permit Cyprels to joy 
For old Men always Venus doth annoy z 


therefore they marry not in May, but tarry 
till 7«ne, which is preſently after May. 

Queſt. 37. Why do they part the Hair of 
Women when they are married with the point of 
a Spear ? 

Sol, What if it be a ſignificant Ceremo- 
ny, that they took their firſt Wives in Mar- 
riage by force of Armsand War : Or that 
they may inſtru them , that they are to 
dwell with Husbands that are Souldiers and 
Warriers , that they ſhould put on ſuch Or- 
namental atire that js not Luxarions or La- 
ſervious, but plain, as even Licwrgus comy 
manded that all the Gates and tops of Hou- 
ſes ſhould be built with Saw and Hatchet , 
and to uſe no other ſort of Workmans In- 
ſtrument about them, yea he rejected all 
Gaiety 
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Gaity and Superfluity : Or doth this ation 
parabollically intimate divorce, as that Mar- 
riage can be diſſolved only by the Sword ? 
Oris it that moſt of this Nuptial Ceremo- 
nies are relating to Juno? for a Spear is de- 
creed ſacred t> Juno , and moſt of her Sta- 
rues are ſupported by a Spear, and ſhe is 
Sirnamed the Owirirss Goddeſs, and a Spear 
of old was called Qxirs, wherefore they 
Sirname Mars, Quirinus. 

Quelt. 33. Why do they call the ftore that is 
laid out xpon the publick Plays Lucar ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe there are many other re- 
poſitories for the Gods about the City, 
which they call Laci Groves, and the reve- 
nue of thoſe they expend upon the faid 
Plays ? 

Quelt. 8g. Why de they call the Quirinalia 
the Feaſt of Fools ? 

Sel. Was it becauſe they ſet apart that day 
for thoſe that were unacquainted with their 
own Tribes andCourts as7abs ſaith : Or was 
it for them that did not Sacrifice as the reſt 
did in the Fornicals, by reaſon of Buſineſs, 
or long Journies, or Ignorance, it was al- 
lowed to them to folemaize thas Feaſt upon 
this day. 

Quelt. yo. What is the reaſon when there is 
4 Sacrifice to Hercules , thry mention no other 
God, aid no Dog appears within the encloſire , 
as Varro luih ? 


So!. 
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Sol. Is the reaſon of their naming no 0- 
ther God, becauſe they are of opinion that 
Hercules was but a halt God, and Evander 
built an Airar to him and brought him a $1- 
crifice, whilſt he was yet here among M:1 ? 
and of all Creatures he had moſt enmity to a 
Dag, for this Creature always held him bard 
to it, as did Cerbern:, and that which moſt 
of all prejudiced him , was when Licymnins 
the Son of eAormw was Nin for a Dogs ſake, 
by the Hippocoondite, he was necellitated to 
take up the Cudgles, and as he loſt many o- 
thers of his Friends, fo his Brother /phs- 
cles. 

Queſt. 91. Why was it nnlawful for the Pu 
tricis to dwell about the C apitol ! 

Sol. Was it becauſe Af. Alanlizs whillt 
he dwelt there affected Arbitrary Govern- 
mept ? Upon whoſe account the Family 
came under an Oath of Abjuration, that no 
Meanlins ſhould for the Future bear the name 
of Marcus. Or was this an Ancient ſuſpi- 
cion ? for the potentMen would never leave 
calumniating Publcolaa moſt popular Man 
(yet the popularity ſuſpe/ting him) rill he 
had plucke down his Houle , which ſeemed 
to hang over the Market-place. 

Queſt. 92. hy do they pat on 4 Garland 
of Oaken Leaves on him that faves 4 Citizen in 
Battle ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe its eafic to had an Oak 
every where in the Military expeditions ? Oc 
isit becauſe a Crown is ſacred to Jupiter and 
Juno? Who in their opinion are the City 

| Ee Guar- 
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Guardians ? Or was it an ancient cuſtom a- 
mong the Arcadiis,, who are ſomething a 
kin rothe Oak ? For they repute themſelves 
the hiſt Men produced of the Earth, as the 
Ok among the Vegetables. 

Quelt. gz. Why do they for the moſt part uſe 
F; _—_— r ſoorb-faying ? 

\Was this the rcaſon, hecauſe twelve 
eh appeared to R:mulus upon the 
building of Rome ? Or that of all Birds this 
is leaſt frequent and unwonted ? For its not 
cate o mect with youn; Vultures, but they fly 
ro us wexſpittealy from ſome remote "arts ; 
tacrefore the 1ybt of them is Portentous : 
Or lcarned they this from Hercules ? If He- 
ro 10:5 (peak true, that Hereules rejoyced 
r20lt in rhe beginvin y of an enterprize, at 
the < it of a Vulture, being of opinion 

'12ara Vulturc was the joſteſt of all Birds of 

"rg . for firſt he medics not with any liv- 
in2 Creature, neither doth he deſtroy any 
thing that hath breath in it, as Eagles, 
Hawks 2nd Owlcs do, but lives only upon 
dead Carcaſes, and next that he paſleth by 
il ſuch - his kind (4. e. Birds) for. none | 
CVer law a Vulture feeding on a Bird, as Ea- 
1s and Hawks, which do for the moſt part 
perſue Birds, as themſelves be, and ſlay them 


| 


eicn as e£/culns hath it, 


(clean: 
A Bird that Prey's on Birds , bow can't te 


And 
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And verily this Bird is not pernicious to 
men, for it neither deſtroys Fruits nor 
Plants, nor is hurtful to any tame Animal. 
Moreover if it be (as the Egypriains fabu- 
louſly pretend) that the whole kind of theun 
is of the Female Ser, and that they conceive 
by the reception of the Eaſt-wind into their 
Bodies, as the Trees do by receiving the 
South, its moſt probable, that very certain 
and found prognoſticks may be made from 
them, whereas in other Birds (there being 
ſo many rapines, flights, and purſnits abovr 
copulation) there are great diſturbances and 
uncertaintics attending of them. 

Queſt. 94. For what reaſon is X(culapius 
bis Temple placed withou' of the City t 

Sol. Was it becauſe they reckoned it a 
wholſomer kind of living without the City 
then within? For the Greeks have placed 
the Edifices belonging to eAſculipins , for 
the moſt part on clean and high places; Or 
is it that they ſuppoſe that God was fetched 
from Epidanr , for eAſculapins his 1 emple 
is not cloſe by the Ciry , bur at a great di- 
ſtance from it? Or is it, that by a Drazon 
that went on ſhore our of a trireme Gally in- 
to the liland,and diſappearing rhey think the 
God himſelf intimated to them the place of 
buildinghis Temple ? 

Quelt. g5. Why was it ordaired that they 
that were cleanſed ſhould abſtain [rem pulſe ? 


EC 2 Sel. 
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Sol. Was it upon the ſame account that 
the Pythazorcans abuminate Beans ad 2-g95 
and teiCiy9s; ( the ſmall Peaſe, be grey 
Peale) as being allied in name to ay% and 
ie*o5 [Oblivion or Hell] or was it becauſe 
they u'ed pulſe for the moſt partin their 
compotations and invocations of the dead ? 
Or rather was it, becauſe they ſhould bring 
cmpty and fender Bodies to their purifica- 
tions and expiations ? For pulſe are windy, 
and cauſe a great deal of Excrements that re- 
quire purging off, Oris it becanſe they ir- 
ritate Leachery, by reaſon of their flatulent 
and windy Nature ? 

Queſt. 96. Why do they inflift no other pu- 
nmihmert on Veſtal Virgins , when they are de- 
filed, then burying them alty: ? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon, becauſe they burn 
the dead, but to kury her by fire, who hath 
not preſerved ſacred the Divine Fire, would 
be unjuſt. Or was it, that they judged it a 
wicked AQ, to cut of a perſon ſan&ified by 
the greatclt ceremonial Purification , and to 
lay hands on a holy Woman , and therefore 
they contrived a matchine for her to dye in 
of her telf, and let her down into a Vaulc 
made under ground, where was placed a Can- 
dic burning, alſo ſome Bread and Milk and 
Water, and then the Den was covered with 
carth on top, neither by this execravle man- 
ner of devoting them, are they exempt from 
Demon Worſhip, but to;this day the Prieſts 
poing to the place , perform Purgatorv 

its, 
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Queſk. 07. What is the reaſen that at the 
Horſe race on the Ides of December, the I vc- 
ky Hoyſe that beats 18 ſacriſiced as ſacred 10 
Mars, and a certain Man cut g off bis Tail, 
brings it to a placecalled Regina, «nd teſinears 
the Altar with the Blood of ut. but for the Fed, 
one party coming down from the way called [a- 
cred another from that c:ll 4 Sabirra. do ficht ? 
' Sol, Whether was it (as {cme izy) they 
reckoning that Troy was taken by a Horie , 
they puniſh a Horle, as being the 


Renowr. ed Trojan Race commit with I atin Foys. 


Or is it becauſe'a Horle is a fierce, war-like 
and martial Beaſt, therefcre they do Szcri- 
fice tothe Gods the things that are molt ac- 
ceptable and ſuitable, and ke that conqueis 
1s offered, becauſe Victory and Prowels doth 
belong to that Ged , or rather toſtand in 
battle is the work of God ? And they that 
keep their ranks and files, do conquer thoſe 
4 that do not keep them, but fly, ard (witt- 
} neſ$of foot is puniſhed as the page to cow- 
| ardiſe; andhereby its ſignificantly rawgbe ,thet 
pl there js no ſafety tothem that run away: 
| Queſt. 98. What is th: reaſon that tbe Cin- 
Es ſors entring upon their Office, do 10: hing before 
they have provided meat for the ſucrea Gee e, 
and poliſhed the Statue ? 
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Sel. Is this the reaſon, that they begin 
with thoſe things that ſavor of moſt frugal- 
lity, and ſuch things that want not much 
charge and trouble 7 Or is it in grateful com- 
memoration of what theſe Creatures did of 
old, when the Gaw/s invaded Kome, and the 
Barbarians icaled the Walls of the Capitol 
by night, the Geeſe were ſenſible of it, 
when the Dogs were afleep, they with their 
Gagling awaked the Watch? Or ſeeing the 
Cenlors are the Conſervers of ſuch things 
as are of. greateſt and moſt neceſſary con- 
ccrn, to overlce and narrowly inſpect them, 
(v:i2,.) the publick Sacrifices, Lives, Man- 
ners and Dict of Men, they preſently ſet 
before their conſideration the molt vigilant 
Creature, and by the watchfulneſs of theſe, 
they inflruct the Citizens not to diſregard 
or neglett tacred things. As for the poliſh- 
ing of the Statue its neceſſary for the Mi- 
nium (wherewith they of old coloured the 
Statues) ioun fades, 

Quelt. gg. What ts the reaſon that of other 
Triejts thy depoſe any one that is condemned or 
lin'icd, and /nbſlitute anether 1n his room, 
but remove not the Angur from his Pricſthoed 
ſo lojg as he lives, though he be convifted of 
tne greateſt crimes ? they cl th:m Augurs who 
are cmployca 11 South-ſ.xying. 

Sol. 1s the rcaſon (as tome ſay) that they 
wili have none to knew the Miſterics of the 
Piiclts, Who 1S$ not a Priclt ? Or that the 
Atigur iS bound by Oath to diſcover to none 
the mai;azement of ſacred things, therefore 

they 
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they refuſe to abſolve him from his Oath 
when he is reduced to a private capacity ? 
Or is it that an Avugur is not a Title of H5- 
nor and Dignity, bur ot Skill and Art? Irs 
therctore the like caſe to depolſe a Muſitian 
from being a Muſician, or a Phylitian from 
being a Phyſi:ian , with that of prohibiting 
a Diviner from being a Diviner; Seeing they 
cannot taiic away his faculty , though they 
deprive him of the Titice. Moreover they 
do,not ſubſtitute Augurs, becauſe they will 
keep to the number of Auzurs that were at 
the beginning, 

Queſt. 100. What # the reaſon, that tn: the 
Ides of Auguſt (which at firſt they oall:d th: 
Sextile ) all the Men and 1M: ” Serv.tits 10 

Feaſt, but the Won. en mths it moft of th.ir bn- 
ſineſs to waſh and purge thur Heads ? 

Sol. Was it that King Servius abont this 
day was born of a Captive Maid-Se: vant ? 
Hence the Servants have a vacation time 
from work , but to wrince the head, was a 
thing that rook its Original from a cuſtom 
of the Maid-Servants upon the account of 
the Feaſt, until they came to be EF. cc-wor 
men. 

Oueſt. ton. HH hy do they fi Js ther B ys 
With Necklaces, which they ca uit 7 

Sol. Waat if this wee for the 0 
the Wives which were taken by force 5 Fo. 
as many other things, fo this m:vh7 tec 


ct the injuntions laid on ti.eir poiterity : 
Or did they it in NONOUT of Taruins Yo 
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hc was but a Boy , bcing engaged in battle 
againſt the Latins, and Tofans, charging 
his enemies fell from his Horſe, yet animat- 
ing thoſe Rew.25 which were engaged in the 
charge, he led them on couragiovully; the 
enemies were put to a remarkable rout, and 
Eocoo lain ; whereupon he had this badge 
of Honour beſtowed upon him by his Father 
the King : Or was it, that by the Ancients, 
it was neither lewd nor diſhonourable to lye 
with beautiful Slaves (as now the Comedies 
teſtifie ) but they retolvedly abſtain from 
freeborn Scrvants, and leaſt by coming ac- 
cidentally on naked Boys, they ſhould igno- 
rantly tranſgreſs, the Free-boys wore this 
mark cf diſtintion? Or was this a Phylas 
Atery of good Order, ard after a manner a 
Curb of lncontinency, they bcing aſhamed 
to pretend to Manhood before they have pur 
of the badg of Childten ? That which they 
fay who follow Yarro is not probable (wiz.) 
That Boxlte by the eAcleanus 15 called Bohli , 
and this is put abcut Children as a teaching 
ſi-nof good Count. But conſider whether 
they do not wear it fer the Moons- fake ? 
For the viſible face of the Moon when its 
halved is not ſpherical, its Horned, and 
di Iike (as Empedecles (uppoſeth) as to that 
pe: t which is the Subject of light, 

Queſt. 102. Why do they nime Poys at nine 
anyield, Girls at colt ? 


Sol. 
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Sol. Perhaps its a natural reaſon (viz.) 
That Girls are forwarder, for the Female 
rows upand comes to full ſtature and per- 
ection before the Male, but they take the 
days after the ſeventh , becauſe the ſeventh 
is dangerous to Infants, by reaſon of the 
Navle-ſtring, for with many it falls off at 
ſeven days old , and until its fallen cff, an 
Infant is more like a Plant then an Animal. 
Or is it as the Pythagorears reckon (wit.) 
The even number the Feminine, and the odd 
number the Maſculine ? For its a fruitful 
number and excels the even in reſpect of its 
compoſition. And if theſe numbers be divided 
into unites, the even like a Female hath an 
empty ſpace in the middle, the odd number 
alwaies leaves a Scgment to hll up the mid- 
dle, wherefore this is fit to be compared to 
the Male, that to the Female ? Or is it 
thus ? that of all numbers nine is the firſt 
ſquared rumber made of three, which is an 
oc' 4 perfect number. But eight is the 


firt! - made of two an even number, 
wh... 1gt to be ſquare, ſuperex- 
cellin ++ cu plat; but a Woman like 1 
Cube coi 1: 4.'7, a good Hcule-wife, and no 


gatiding Gollip, This allo may be zdded, 
thic as Cci:'tisa Cube from the root two , 
and nine a Qnadrat from the root three, ſo 
the Female makes uſe of two names, and 
the Males of three. 

Queſt. 103. Why d» they call thoſe thoſe 
Fathers are r0t tyown, ſpurions Ciildien ? 
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Sol. Is it not verily as the Crecians ſup” 
poſe, and as the Rhetoricians lay in their de” 
terminations, its becauſe that they are begot 
of ſome promiſcuous and common ſperm. 
But Sparixs is found among former names, 
as Sextus, Decimus, Cajns, neither do the 
Roman: write all theLetters of the firſt name, 
but one Letter as T. for Tus, L. for Lucia, 
AM. for Marcus, or with two Letter as 75. 
for Tiberius, Cn. for Cneus, or with three, 
as Sex, for Sextus, and Ser. for Servins, and 
Spurixs is of thoſe that are written with two 
Letters, Sp. and with theſe Letters they 
write without Father, S. for ſine, and P. for 
patre, which truly hath cauſed ſome miſtake 
when as Spurixs and fine patre are writ with 
the ſame Letters. Moreover we may meet 
with another reaſon, but its more abſurd. 
They ſay that the Sabsnes called the privities 
of a Woman Spwrixs, therefore they call 
him ſo by way of reproach, who is born of 
a Woman vamarried and uncſpouled. 

Queſt. 104. Why did they call Bacchus Pa. 
ter Liber ? 

Sel. Was the rcaſon becauſe they make 
him as it were the Father of Liberty to Tip- 
lers ? For moſt men become very audacious, 
and are hlled with roo much licentious prat- 
tle,by reaſon cf too much drink 2 Or is this 
it, that he hath ſupplycd them with a Liba- 
men a Drink-oftering ? Or is it as Alexan- 
der hath faid ? T hat Bacchus 1s calied Elenth: < 
rins, from his hating his aboad about Elcu- 
theraa City of B&.s., 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. 150. For what cauſe was it that ov 
kigh Hily-days, 1t was not a cuſtom for V Srgins 
to marry, but Widdows did marry then ? 

Sol. Is the reaſon (as Farro faith) that 
Virgins forſooth are Married weeping, but 
Women with joyful glee ? For people are 
to do nothing on a Holy-day with a heavy 
Heart, nor by compulſion. Or rather is it 
becaule its decent for Virgins to Marry with 
more then a ſew prelent but for Widows 
to marry with a gerat many preſent is un- 
decent ? For the firſt marriage is zealouſly 
affetted, the ſecond to be deprecated, yea 
they are aſhamed while their firſt Husband 
lives to marry a ſecond Husband, and when 
they dic they lament them. Hence they are 
pleaſed niore with lence then with tumults 
and pompous doings, the Feaſts too do at- 
tract the generality of people to them, that 
they cannot be at leafure for ſuch Wedding 
folemnitics. Or was it that they that robd 
the Sabin of their Daughters that were Vir- 
gins, on the Feaſt day raiſed thereby a War, 
and looked therefore upon it as unlucky, to 
marry Virgins on Holy-dayes ? 

Gueſt. 195. Why Ao the Romans worſoip 
Fortuna Primigenia Fortune firſt born ? 

Sel. Was it becauſe Servins being by for- 
tune born of a Servant Maid, came to rule 
King in K:we with great ſplendor ? And this 
is the ſuppoſition of moſt Keomars. Or ra- 
ther is it, that Fortune hath beſtowed on 
Rome its felt, its very Original aud Birth ? 
Or may not this mattor require a more na- 
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tural and Phyloſophical Reaſon : Even that 
Fortune is the Original of all things. Na- 
rure it ſelf was produced out of ſomething 
that came by Fortune, inſomuch that things 
that come by chance fall into an order among 
themſelves. 

Queſt. 107. Why do the Romans call Bac- 
chus bis Arrificers, Hiſtriones, Stage-Play- 
ers ? 

Sol. Is it for the reaſon which Cl. Rufus 
tells us ? For they ſay that in ancient time 
C. Salpuinus and Licimmus Stols, being Con- 
ſuls, Peſtilence raging in Rome, all the 
Actors upon the Stage were cut off , where- 
fore upon the requeſt of the Rewans, many 
and good Artiſts came from Hetruri4among 
whom he that excelled in fame, and had been 
longeſt experienced on the publick Stages was 
called Hs/{rus, and from him they named all 
the Stage-Players. 

Queſt, 108. Why do not Men marry Women 
that are near a kin? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon, that they deſign by 
Marriage to Augment their family concerns, 
and to procure many relations, by giving 
Wives to Strangers and marrying Wives out 
of other Families? Or do they ſuſpect that the 
contentions that would happen among Relz- 
tions upon Marriage, would deſtroy even 
natural rights ? Or is it, that conſidering 
that Wives by reaſon of weakneſs, ſtand in 
need of many helpers ; they would not have 
near a {kin marry ropether , that their own 
kindred might ſtand by them, when their 
Husbands wrong them ” Queſt, 
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Queſt. 109. Why « it not lawful for the 
High- Prieſt of Jupiter, which they call Fla- 
men Dialis, ts rouch Meal &r Leaven ? 

Sol. Is it becaute Meal is imperfett and 
crude nouriſhment ? For the Wheat neither 
hath continued what it was, neither is it 
made into Bread as it muſt be , but it hath 
loſt the faculty of Sced, aud hath not at- 
tained to uſcfulneſs for Food. Wherefore 
the Poet hath named Meal, by a Metaphor, 
a$ it were Corn that is ſpoiled and deſtroyed 
by grinding Leaven, as its made by Corrup- 
tion,ſo it corrupts theMaſs that it is mingled 
with,for irs made thereby looler and weaker, 
and fermentation is a kind of Corruption, 
which if it be overmuch, it makes the Bread 
ſowr and ſpoils it. 

Queſt; 110. Why i« the ſame High-Prieft 
forbid to touch raw fleſh ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe cuſtom makes them a- 
verſe enough to raw fleſh ? Or for the ſame 
reaſon that makes them averſe to Meal, doth 
alſo make them averſe to Fleſh ; for its nei- 
ther a living Creature,nor dreſt food. Roaft- 
ing or boyling, being an alteration and 
change, it inverts its form ; but freſh and 
raw fleſh offers not a pure and unpolluted ob- 
jet to the Eye, but ſuch as is offenſive to the 
Eye, and like that of a raw wound: 

Queſt. 111. Why did they require the Prieft 
to abſtain from 4 DE and 4 Goat, neither ts 
tous n87 name them 
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Sol. Was it that they abominated the La- 
ſciviouſneſs and ſtink of a Goat ? Or that 
they ſuſpetted it to be a diſeaſed Creature 7 
For it ſeems this animal is more ſeazed with 
the falling ſickneſs then other Creatures, 
and contagious to them that eat or touch ir, 
while it hath this diſeaſe, they ſay the cauſe 
is the ſtraightneſs of the Wind-pipes, often 
intercepting the Breath, a ſign of which they 
make the (mallneſs of their voice to be,for it 
happens to men that areEpileprtical,that they 
utter a voice ſounding much like the bleat of 
aGoat. Now in aDog there may be leſs of La- 
civiouſneſs and of an ill ſcent,although ſome 
ſay that aDog is not permitted to go into the 
high ſtreet of Arhens, no not into the Iſland 
Delium, by reaſon of their open coition, as 
if Kine, Swine and Horſes did uſe coition 
in Bed-Chambers, but not openly and law- 
leſly. They acknowledg the true reaſon to 
be, becauſe a Dog is a quarreliome Crea- 
ture, therefore they expel Dogs out of San- 
Qtuaries and ſacred Temples, giving ſafe ac- 
ceſs to ſuppliants for refuge, wherefore it is 
very likely that the Prieſt of Jupiter beiilg 
an animated and facred Image granted for 
refuge to Petitioners and Suppliants , doth 
baniſh or fright away none; for which cauſe 
a Conch was fct for him in the Porch of the 
Houſe, and they that fell on their knees be- 
fore him, had indemnity from ſtripes or pu- 
niſhment that day, and if one in Fetters 
came and addreſſed he was unlooſed , but 
bound Priſoners they brought not from - 
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broad in at the Door, but let them down 
from the roof of the Houſe , it would be 
therefore no advantage, that he ſhould car- 
ry himſelf ſo mild and courteous, if there 
were a Dog at the Door, ſcaring and fright- 
ing them that petition for Sanctuary : Nei- 
ther did the ancients at all repute this Crea- 
ture clean, for he is offered in ſacrifice to 
none of the Celeſtial Gods, but being ſenc 
to Hecata an infernal Goddeſs, at the three- 
crols-way for a Supper, takes a ſhare in a- 
verting calamities, and in expiations. In 
Lacedemonia they cut Puppies in pieces to 
Mars, that moſt cruel God. In ZBeotia pub- 
lick expiation is made by paſſing between 
the parts of a Dog divided in twain. But 
the Rewans ſacrifice a Dog in the cleanſing 
Month, on the Feaſt day of Purgatory , 
which they call ZLupercalia. Hence it was 
not without cauſe ro prohibit them, whoſe 
charge it was to worſhip the higheſt and ho- 
lieſt God, from making a Dog familiar and 
accultomed to them. 

Queſt. 112. What is the reaſon that 4 Prieſt 
of Jupiter 3s forbid to touch an Ivy, or to paſs 
ever that way , that is overſpread with Vine- 
branches ? 

Sol. Is it not of the like nature, as not to 
eat in a Chariot, nor to'ſit upon a pair of 
icales, nor ſtep over Brooms ? Not that the 
Pythagoreans do dread and refrain from theſe 
things, but prohibit other things by theſe, 
for to go under a Vine hath reference to 
Wine, becauſe its not lawful for a Prieſt to 
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be drunk, for the Wine is above the heads 
of thoſe that are drunk, and they are de- 
praved and debaſed thereby : Whereas it is 
_—_ that they ſhould be above pleaſure 
and conquer it , but not be ſubdued by it. 
As for the Ivy, it being unfruitful and uſeleſs 
to men, as alſo in frm and by reaſon of 
its infirmity ſtands in need of other Trees 
to clime upon, though by its ſhadow and 
fight of its greencſs, it doth bewitch the 
Vulgar : what if they judge it not conveni- 
ent that a Diviner ſhould have any infignifi- 
cant thing in his Houſe, and be perplexed with 
that which takes up ground, and is pernici- 
ous to other Plants that bears it up? Hence 
Ivy is forbidden to the Celeſtial Prieſts, and 
neither at Arhens in 7uno's Sacrifices, nor at 
Thebes in thoſe belonging to Yenw, can an 
wild Ivy be ſeen, though in Pharmacy's an 
Baechanals (which are ſervices for the moſt 
part performed in the dark) it is to be found. 
Or was this a Symbol of the Probubition of 
Revels and ſports of Bacchus ? For Women 
that were addifted to Barchanal ſports, pre- 
ſcatly ran to the Ivy and pluckt it off, tear- 
ing it in pieces with their hands, and knaw- 
ing it with their Mouths, ſo that they are 
not altogether to be disbelieved, that fay it 
hath an infatuating and delirating Spirit in 
it, tranſporting and bereaving of the Sen- 
ſes, and that alone by it ſelf it introduceth 
Drunkenneſs without Wine, to thoſe that 
have ancaſic iaclination to Enrhuſia/m. 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. 113. Why are not thoſe Priefts al- 
lowed to take upon them or attempt civil Autho- 
rity, but for honour [.ke bave a Littor, a (ella 
curulis, 45 it were in ſome kind of retribution, 
that they are exclud:d the Magiſtracy ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe in ſome places of Greece 
the dignity of Prieſthood was equal with 
King-ſhip, and therefore they deſigned not 
ordinary Perſons to be Prieſts ? Or rather 
becauſe they have therefore appointed Of- 
fice-employments , whereas the charge of 
Kings 1s immethodical and indeflnite, it 
would not be poſſible, if both fell out at the 
ſame time, that he ſhould be able to attend 
both, bn: muſt of neceſſicy negle&t one 
(both preſling together upon him) ſome» 


times neglect the worſhip or (4, and fome- 
times injure the Subjets. Tiry what make 
in{pection into civil Govern! ont, ice that 


there is no |c{5 neceſſity, then poxver attend- 
ing the Adminiſtration.For the Ku!cr cf the 
People (whom Hippocrates calls a Phy'1cinn) 
doth ſce weighty matters, and hac's to do 
with weighty matters, and from o:1-r mers 
calamitics procures his own proper t:onbles, 
ſo they thought him not ſacred en:ugh to 
ſacrifice to the Gods, and manage th. S1cri- 
ices , being preſent at the Condemaation 
and Execution of Citizens, and often of 
ſome of his own kindred and families, which 
thing often happened to Brarw. 
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by the ſame Hand. 


Queſt. 1. T he are they at Epi- 
daurus called Co- 
nipodes ard Ar- 
tymi ? 

Sol. The managers of the Afﬀairs of the 
Comon-wealth were 189 men, our cf theſe 
they Elefted Senators, which they called Ar- 
tym, the moſt part of the common-People 
were converſant in Husbandry, theſe they 
called Conpedes, becauſe (as may be ſuppol- 
ed) they were known by their dirty feet, 
when they came into the City, 

Queſt. 2. What Woman was that amorg 
the Cumans, called Onobatis ? 

Sol. This was one of the Women taken in 
Adultery which they brought in to the Mar- 
ket-place, and ſet her upon a certain ſtone to 
be ſeen of 2ll from thence they took her and 
ſet heron Als-back, and led her round about 
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City, and afterwards ſet her up again upon 
the Stone, leading the reſt of her life under 
dilgrace; her theycalled Onobatis [they Wo- 
man that rode upon an Aſs} hence the abo- 
minatcd the Stone as unclean, There was 
alſo a certain Magiſtrate among them, called 
Phylaftes [a Conſervator} he that had this 
Office for the reſt of his time , kept the 
Priſon, but at the noCturnal convention of 
the Senators, he came into the Counſel, and 
laying hands on the Kings led them forth, 
and detained them in cuſtody until the Se- 
nate had determined concerning them, whe- 
ther they had ated unrighteouſly or no,who 
paſled Sentence in private. 

Queſt. 3. Who are Hypocauſtria among 
the Solenſes ? 

$:4. They call rhe She-Prieſt of Minerva 
ſ>, becauſe ſhe offers certain Sacrifices aid 
Ob'arions for the ave:ting cf impending 
Calamirties. 

Queſt. 4. Who are the Amnemones among 
the Cnidians, ad who is Apheſter ? 

Sol, The fix'y Men choſen for Prelates 
frem among the Nobles,which they uledFfor 
Chicf-Juſtices [ BiſhopsJind Principle Coun- 
ſcllors for life, in matceis of greateſt con- 
cern, they cai'c! Amnemones (as a Man may 
ſuppoſc) becauſe they were not accountable 
to any fcr what they did, or verily (rather in 
my opinion)becauſe they were men carrying 
much buſineſs in their memories, and he that 
craved their Tudgment was called Apheſter. 

Quel'.g. if ho were the Creſti aworg the Ar- 
cadians ard Lacedemonians ? Sol. 
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Sol. When the Lacedemonians were agreed 
with the Tegeats, they made a League with 
them, and let up a comon Pillar at Alpheum, 
vpon which this is written among orher 
things, drive ont the Meſſenians from your 
Borders, 2nd make none of them C/efts, z. e. 
Good. Ariſtotle interpreting this, faith , 
that none of the Tageets ought to be ſlain 
that endeavoured to bring aid to the Lace- 
demonians. 

Queſt. 6. Who 5; Crithologus among the 
Opuntians ? 

Sol. The moſt of the Greeks did uſe barly 
at their ancient Sacrifices, when the Citizens 
offered their firſt Fruits, now they called 
him Critho/oz ua, who preſided over the Sacri- 
fices, and received the firſt Fruits. They 
had two Prieſts,one that had the chief charge 
of the Divine things, the other of Dzmo- 
nic affairs. 

Queſt. 7. What ſort of this Cloud; are the 
Plojades ? 

Sol. Showriag Clouds which were carry- 
ed up and down, for the moſt part they cal- 
led Plojades, as Theophraſtus hath faid cxpret. 
ly in his foorth Book of Afeteors, whercas 
indeed the Plojades are thoſe Clonds which 
have a conſiſtency, and not ſo moveable , 
but as to colour white, which diſcover a kird 
of different matter, neither very Wutry nor 
very Windy. 


Nucſt. 
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Quelt. 8. Who « Platychetas am 01g 
Bootians ? 

Sol. They that had neighbouring Houſes, 
or bordering Fields, uſing the «Aolick Dia- 
let, they call ſo as ſuch who dwell neareſt. 
I will add one ſaying out of the Theſmophy- 


lachian Law, ſeeing there are many 
here it 61 wanting. 

Queſt. g. Whois be o—_ people of Del- 
phos who iz called Heſioter ? And why do they 
call ore of t1e Months Byſius ? 

Sol. they call the Nain Sacrifice Hoſcoter, 
when the Hoſrus [_the Holy one? is declared. 
There are {ive of theſe Holy ones for life, 
and theſe tranſact many things with the Pro- 
phers, and Sacrifice rogether with them, 
ſuppoſing that they deſcended from Ducali- 
on. The Month Byſues verily as many think 
js the ſame with Phyſiws [natural] for its 
in the beginning of tae Spring, when moſt 
things do ſprout and put forth Buds; but this 
is not the i: ue reaſon ;!For the Delphs do not 
uſe B for Ph (as the Macedonians, who ſay 
Bilippnr, B-lacrus and Beronica for Phylippus, 
Phalacrus and Pheronica) but inſtead ot P 
they for the moſt part ſaying a1ey for oe, 
and Eixcgy for Mev, therefore Byſins tor Py- 
{s, becauſe in that month they enquire of 
and conſult their God Apollo, this 1s their 
genvine and country way of ſpeaking : For 
12 that Month an Oracle is given forth, and 
they call that week the nativity of Apollo, 
and the name is Polyphthenum ;, not becauſe 
of theic baking a {crc of Cakes called Prho- 
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jos, but becauſe then their Oracle is full of 
Anſwers and Propheſies, for it is but of late 
that Oraculous anſwers were given to the 
enquirers every Month. 1a former times 
Pythia gave anſwers only once a year, which 
was in this \Month as C-lifthenes and Anaxan- 
dridas hath told us. 

Queſt. 16. What 5: Plyxemelum ? 

Sol. Its one of the ſmall Plants that creeps 
upon the ground, upon whole Branches the 
Cattle treading, do hinder, hart and fpotl 
their growth, where therefore they have at- 
tained ſome conſiderable bignefs by growth, 
and eſcaped the injury of thoſe that uſe ro 
go over, its called Phyximelam, of which 
Eſculapins is Witneſs, 

Queſt. 11. Who are the Apoſpendoneti ? 

Sol. The Eretrienſes inhabited the Iſland 
of Corcyra , but when Charicrates ſet Sail 
from Corinth with a conſiderable ſtrength, 
and overcame them in Battle : The Erverien- 
ſes took Shipping and ſa led to their native 
Countrey, of which thin; the Inhabitants 
of that Countrey having 1i nely notice, gave 
them a repulle , and by ſlinging Stoncs at 
them impeded their land:ng, now being not 
able either to perſwade or force their way, 
ſecing the multitude was implacably bene 
againſt them , they failed into Thracza and 
rook poſſcſhon of that Country, where they 
ſay Actho firſt inhabired , of whoſe Off- 
ſpring Orphews was , the City therefore they 
call M:thona , and of the neighbouring In- 
babirants the men are called Apo/pendnets, 
4 $8. ff, 
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5. e. They that were repulſed with Sling- 
ſtones. 

Queſt. 12. What was Charila among the 
Delphs ? 

Sol. The Delphs (olemnized three nonen- 
nial Feaſts , ſublequent in order to each o- 
ther, of which they call one Septerium, ano- 
ther Herois, 2nd the third Carils. The 
Septerium repreſents by imitation the fight 
which Apoli» had with Python, and both his 
flight aud purſuit after the fight unto Tempe, 
for ſome verily ſay that he fled as needing 
purification by reaſon of the Slaughter, 0- 
thers ſay that he purſued Python wounded, 
and flying along the High-way which they 
now call Sacred, he left him almoſt dead, 
bur he overtook him juſt dead of his wound, 
and buryed by his Son, whoſe name was Ax 
as they ſay. Septerixm therefore is the re- 
preſentation of theſe or ſome ſuch things, 
but as to Heros, it hath for the molt part 
a myſterious reaſon which the Thyades are 


* acquainted with , but by the things that are 


publickly ated, one may conjeCture it to be 
the education of Semele | the Mother of Bac- 
chus.] Concerning Chari/a, they fable ſome 
ſuch things as theſe, A Famine by reaſon of 
drought ſeas?d the Delphs, who came with 
their Wives and Children as ſuppliants to 
the Kings-gate , whereupon he diſtributed 
Meal and Pulſe to the more noted of them, 
for there was not ſufficient for all. A little 
Orphan Girl yet coming and importuning of 
him, he beat her with bis Shooe, and —_ 

is 
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b;s ſhew io her face , ſhe indeed was a poor 
— ar Wench, but was not of an 
ignoble diſpolition , therefore withdrawing 
her ſelf, untied her Girdle and hanged her 
ſelf, the Famine hereupon increaſing and 
many Diſeaſes accompanying it, Fythie gives 
anſwer to the King, that the Maid Carilz, 
who flew her ſelf myſt be Expiated. They 
with much ado, at laſt diſcovering that this 
was the Maids name which was ſmote with 
a Shooe , they inſticuted a certain Sacrifice 
mixt with expiatory Rites , which they yet 
ſolemnize to this day every ninth Year - 
whereat the King preſides diſtriburing Meal 
and Pulſe to all Strangers and Citizens (for 
they introduce a kind of an Eſhges of the 
Wench Charils) and when all have received 
their doles, the King ſmires the Idol with 
his Shooe, which the Governeſs of the Thy- 
ades takes up and carries away to ſome defo- 
late place, and tnere putting a Halter about 
the Idols neck, they bury it in the place 
—_ they fuppole Charils ſtrangled her 
ſelf. 

Queſt. 1 3. What i he that begged fleſh among 
the KEneians ? 

Sol. Many have been the removes of the 
e/fneiens, firſt they inbabited the plain of 
Doſien, thence they were expel d by the La- 
petbites to Aithica, from thence they berook 
themſelves to a Region of Moloſſis about 
Arava, where they were called Paraveans, 
afrerward they took poſleſſion of Cirrab , 
* they had no ſconer landed on C'r: ba Cr 
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ſo commanding their King e/neelw) but 
they went down to their Country bordering 
on the River [n«chas, inhabited by the /n«- 
cheans and Achajans, There was an Oracle 
given forth. That thry wonld loofe all their 
Country, Who parted with ſome of it, but that 
it would be b:l.{ by thoſe that took it of ſuch as 
freely reſigned ie. Temo a noted man among 
the eAfnesans, putti:'s on Rags and a Scrip 
like a Beggar, addreſleth himſelf to the /x«- 
cbians, the Kinz in a way of reproach and 
ſcorn gave him aclod of Earth, he received 
it and put it up into his Scrip, and abſconds 
himſelf, making much of his Dole, and 
preſently forſakes the Country, begging no 
more, which the old Men admiring, the O- 
racle came freſh to their remembrance, and 
going to the King , told him that he ought 
not to ſlight this man , nor ſuffer him to e- 
ſcape ; whoſe deſigns Temo well perceiving, 
baſtens his flight, and as he fled, vowed a 
Hecatomb to Apells, upon this occaſion the 
Kings fought hand to hand, and when Phe- 
mus the King of the eAncians ſaw Hypero- 
chus the King of the Inacheans charging him 
with a Dog at his Heels, he faid he dealt 
not fairly to bring a ſecond with him to fight 
him, whereupon Hyperochus going to drive 
away the Dog, and turning himſelf about 
in order to the throwing a Stone at the Dog, 
Phemins lays him ; fo that the e/Afneians pot- 
ſeſſed themſelves of that Region, expelling 
the Inachians and Achajans, but they reve- 


xeace that Stone as ſacred , and ſacrifice to 
it, 
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it, and when they offer a Hecatumb to Apel- 
lo, they Sacrifice an Ox to Fupiter, a choice 
part of which they diſtribute to Temo'; po- 
ſterity, and call it the Beggars fleſh. 

Queſt. 14. Who were the Koliads among the 
Ithakeſfians ? And who was Phagilus? 

Sol. After the Slaughter of the Suiters , 
ſome near related to the deceaſed made head 
againſt Viyſſes. Neoptolewus being introdu- 
ced by both parties as an Arbitrator, deter- 
mined that Ulyſſes ſhould remove and haſten 
out of Cephalenis, Z acynthus and Ithaca, be- 
cauſe of the blood that he had ſhed there, 
but the Friends and Relations of the Suiters 
ſhould pay a yearly Mult to Uiyſſes, for the 
wrong done to his Family , Ul:ſes therefore 
paſſed over into /raly, the Mulct he devoted 
to hisSon and commanded the /chakeſes to pay 
it. The Mult was Meal, Wine, Hony:Combs, 
Oyl, Salt, the wonted Offerings of the 
Phagils, Ariſtotle faith Phagilus was a Lamb, 
but Telemachns letting Exmins his People at 
liberty, placed them among the Cir z2ns, 
and is the Family of the Col:ads deſcending 
from Eumesu:, and of the Bucho'sans coming 
of Philatins. 

Quelt. 15.” Wpat w the wooden Dog ameng 
the Locrians ? 

Sol. Locrus was the Son of Fuſcius, the 
Son of Ampittuen , of him and Cabys came 
I arus, with whom his Father falling iato 
contention, and gathering after h;m a great 
number of Citizens , contulted the Oracle 
apout tranſplanting a Colony, the — 
LV, 
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ſo commanding their King e/fneclw) but 
they went down to their Country bordering 
on the River [n«chws, inhabited by the /n«- 
cheans and Achajans. There was an Oracle 
given forth. That thry would loofe all their 
Country, Who parted with ſome of it, but that 
8t would be 6:1. by thoſe that took it of ſuch as 
freely reſigned it. Teme 2 noted man among 
the e/Afneans, puttir's on Rags and a Scrip 
like a Beggar, addreſſeth himſelf to the /n«- 
chbians, the Kiny in a way of reproach and 
{ſcorn gave him aclod of Earth, he received 
it and put it up into his Scrip, and abſconds 
himſelf, making much of his Dole, and 
preſently forſakes the Country, begging no 
more, which the old Men admiring, the O- 
racle came freſh to their remembrance, and 
going to the King , told him that he ought 
not to ſlight this man , nor ſuffer him to e- 
ſcape ; whoſe deſigns Temo well perceiving, 
baſtens his flight, and as he fled, vowed a 
Hecatomb to Apells, upon this occaſion the 
Kings fought hand to hand, and when Phe- 
mu the King of the e/Ancians ſaw Hypero- 
chus the King of the Inacheans charging him 
with a Dog at his Heels, he faid he dealt 
not fairly to bring a ſecond with him to fight 
him, whereupon Hyperochus going to drive 
away the Dog, and turning himſelf about 
in order to the throwing a Stone at the Dog, 
Phemins (lays him ; fo that the e/Eneians pot- 
ſeſſed themſelves of that Region, expelling 
the Inachians and Achajans, but they reve- 


xeace that Stone as ſacred , and ſacrifice to 
it, 
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it, and when they offer a Hecatumb to Apol- 
lo, they Sacrifice an Ox to Fapirer, a choice 
part of which they diſtribute to Temo'; po- 
ſterity, and call it the Beggars fleſh. 

Queſt. 14. Who were the Koliads among the 
Ithakeſians ? And who was Phagilus? 

Sol. After the Slaughter of the Suiters , 
ſome near related to the deceaſed made head 
againſt Vlyſſe:, Neoptolewus being introdu- 
ced by both parties as an Arbitratvr, deter- 
mined that UVlyſes ſhould remove and haſten 
out of Cephalenia, Z acynthus and Ithaca, be- 
cauſe of the blood that he had ſhed there, 
but the Friends and Relations of the Suiters 
ſhould pay a yearly Mulct to Ulyſſes, for the 
wrong done to his Family , Ul:ſes therefore 
paſſed over into /raly, the Mulct he devoted 
to hisSon and commanded the /chakeſes to pay 
it. The MulCt was Meal, Wine, Hony:Combs, 
Oyl, Salt, the wonted Offerings of the 
Phagils, _ Ariſtotle (aith Phagilus was a Lamb, 
but Telemachns letting Eumiuns his People at 
liberty, placed them among the Cit z2ns, 
and is the Family of the Coltads deſcending 
from Ewumex:, and of the Bucho'ians coming 
of Philatius. 

Queſt. 15.” Wpat « the wooden Dog among 
the Locrians ? 

Sol. Locrus was the Son of Fuſcius, the 
Son of Ampittuen, of him and Cabye came 
I &rus, with whom his Father failng iato 
contention, and gathering after h;m a great 
number of Citizens , contulted the Oracle 
apout tranſplanting a Colony, the Oracle 
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told him that there he ſhould build a City, 
where he ſhould happen to be bit by a wooden 
Dog : He wafting over the Sea unto the 
next Shoar, trod upon a Cyno/batas [ « ſweet 
Byyer ] and being forely pained with the 
prick, he ſpent many days there, in which 
time conſidering the nature of the C ;untry, 
he build Phyſces and beza, and other 
Towns which the Lxcrvans[ know by the name 
of Ozolites] inhabited. Some ſay that the 
Locrians were called Ozolites [ [trong ſcented 
People) from Neſs, others ſay that they 
are called ſo upon the account of Python the 
Serpent', caſt up there by the ſurf of the 
Sea,and putrifying upon the Shoar, and ſome 
ſay that the men wore Pelts and Ram Goat 
Skins, living for the moſt part among the 
Herds of Goats, and therefore were ſtrong 
ſcented ; others contrariwiſe ſay that the 
Country brought forth many Flowers, and 
that this name was from their ſweet odour, 
among them that aſſerts this is Archtas the 
Amnphiſſite, who hath wrote thus, 


Macyna Crown'd with Vines fragant and ſweet. 


Queſt. 16. What manner of thing is that 
among the Megarrins called Aphabroma ? 

Sol. Niſus of whom Niſaia had her name 
in the time of his Reign, married Abrots of 
Baotia the Danghter of Ozebeſt«s, the Siſter 
of Megarens, a Woman .(as it ſeems) ex- 
celling in Prudence, and ſingularly modeſt, 


when ſhe Died the Megarins cordially la- 
mented 
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mented her, and N5/ws willing to perpetuate 
her memory and renown, gave command 
that her bones ſhould be arrayed with the 
Gown which ſhe wore, and that Gown they 
called for her ſaxe Aphabroma, and verily 
its manifeſt that the Oracle countenanced 
the veneration of this Woman, for when 
the Magarin Women would often have al- 
_ their Garments, the Oracle prohibit- 
ed it. 

Queſt. 17. Whoss Doryxenus ? 

Sol. The Country of Megaris was anci- 
ently inhabited by Villages, the Inhabitants 
b*ing divided into five parts, and they were 
called Heraens, Piraens, and Megarins, Cy- 
noſcorens , and Triprodi/ciaxs, thele the Co- 
rinthians drew into a civil War (for they al- 
ways contrived to bring the M:garims into 
their Power) yet they waged War with much 
moderation and neighboily deſigns, for no 
man did at all injure the husbandman, and 
there was a ſtated ranſom determined for all 
that were taken Captive. And this they re- 
ceived afcer the releaſe of the Priſoner and 
not before, but he that took the Captive 
Priſoner brought him home, gave him en- 
tertainment, and then gave him liberty to 
depart to his own houſe , wherefore he that 
brought in the price of his ranſome, was 
applauded and remained the friend of him 
that received it, and was called Doryxenus, 
from his being a Captive by the Spear, but 
he that dealt fraudulently was reputcd an un- 
juſt and unfaithful perſon, not only by the 
Souldiers but by the Citizens alſo. Queſt. 
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Queſt. 18. What: Palintochia ? 

Sel. When the Magarin; had expelled The- 
agenes the Tyrant, they managed the Com- 
mon-weal , for ſometime with moderation, 
but then (to u- with Plato) when their 

ll 


Oratours had hlPd out to ther , even to ex- 
ceſs, the Wine of Liberty, they became al- 
together corrupt, and as in other things the 
poor carryed themſelves infolently toward 
the richer ſort, ſo in this that they entred 
into their Houſes, and demanded that they 
might be feaſted and ſumptuouſly treated, 
but where they prevailed not, they uſed vio- 
lence andabuſive behavior , at laſt enated a 
Law to enable them to fetch back the uſe 
Money from the Uſurers: which at any time 
they had payed, calling the Execution there- 
of Palintechia, 5. e. the returning of uſe 
Mo.\ey. 

Queſt. 19. Whos: Anthedon of whom Py- 
thia /peaks ? 


(home, 
Drink Wire on th* Lees Anthedon”s not thy 
(Wine, 
For Anthedon in Bceotia did not produve much 


Sol. Of old they called Calauria Irene from 
a Woman Jrena, which tbey fable to be the 
Daughter of Neptane and Mculantheia the 
Daughter of Alphes: , afterwards when the 
People of Alphens and Hyperes planted there, 
they called rhe Iſland Anthedonia and Hyge- 
14a, the Oracle as Ariſere faith was this. 


Drink 
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(dwell, 

Drink Wine on Lees, wh at Anthedon don't 
(prurg'd well. 

wat ſacrid Hypera where thou drark*'ft Wine 


Thus Ar:fterls but Mnaſigiron ſaith that An- | 
thus who was Brother to H/ypera was loſt when 
he was an Infant, and AHypera rambling a- 
bout to find him, came at Pheras to Acaſins 
or Adraſi«s, there by chance he found An- 
thus ſerving as a Wine drawer, where while 
they were a Feaſting, and the boy bringing 
a Cup of Wine to his Brother, knew him , 
and ſaid to him ſoftly, 


( dwill. 
Drink Wine on Lecs , th” at Anthedon don't 


Queſt. 20. What is that Darknef ſpoken off 
at the Ok in Priena ? 

Sol. The Samians and Prianes waging War 
with each other, as at other time they ſuſh- 
ciently injured each other, fo at acertain 
great fight the Prianes flew a Thouſand of 
the Samians, even years aſter hghting with 
the Ableſſians at the ſaid Oak, they loſt all 
the Principle and Chict of their Citizens to- 
gether , at that time when Bras the wile 
(who was ſent Embaſſador from Pricur to $#- 
mos) was famous, this grievoys nd 1ad ca- 

'e 


lamity betalliog che Women, /thcre was c- 
ſtabliſhed an Execration and Oath to be ra- 
ken about matters of grcateſt concern. The 


place 
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place adjacent to that Oak was called Scoro* 
[ Darkneſs] becauſetheir Children, Fathers, 
and Husbands were there ſlain. 

Queſt. 21. Woo were they among the Creets 
called Catacaurs ? 

Sol. They tay that the Tyreres took away 
by force from Baxro the Daughters and 
Wives of the Athenians, at which time they 
inhabired Lemmus and [mber, from whence 
being driven they came to Laconice, and fell 
into ſucha commixture with that Pcople, e- 
ven {> far as to beget Children on the native 
Women, ſo that by reaſon of Jealouſie and 
Calumnies, they were again conſtrained to 
leave Lacenica, and with their Wives and 
Children to waft over into Creet , having 
Pollis with his Brother their Governours ; 
where waging War with the Inhabirants of 
Creet , they were fain to permit many of 
them that were ſlain in Battle, to lie vunbu- 
ried, in that at firſt they had no Icaſuic, by 
reaſon of the War and Peril they were in, 
and afterwards they ſhunned the touching 
of the dead Corpſes, being Corrupted by 
time and putrified, wherefore Pol:s contri- 
ved to beſtow certain Dignities, Priviledg- 
es and immunities, ſome of which on the 
Prieſts of the Gods and ſome on the bury» 
ers of the dead , devoting theſe to the In- 
fernal Dzmons , that they ſhould remain 
perpetual ro them, and then divided to his 
Brother a ſhare by Lor. The firſt he named 
Priefts, the other Cutacarte [makers of 
Bone-fires)] But as to the Government each 


of 
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of them managed it apart, and had among 
other tranquilities, an immunity from 
thoſe injurious practiſes which other Crects 
were wont to Exerciſe toward one another, 
privily and openly ; for they neither wrong- 
ed them, nor filched or robbed any thing 
from them. 

Queſt. 27. What was the Sepulchre of the 
Boys at Calcidon ? 

Sol. Cothis and: Arclusthe Sons of Zuthus 
came to dwell in F#54 the «Aolians poſſel- 
ſing the greatelt part of the Iſland at that 
time. The Oracle told Cithos that be ſhon!d 
proſper and conquer his Enennes , if he had 
bourht the Country , into which therefore , 
going up a little after, he happened to meet 
with ſome Children playing by the Sea ſide, 
whereupon he fell ro play with them, con- 
forming, himſelf to their humors , ſhew- 
cd them many outlandiſh toys, but ſeeing 
the Children very deſirous to have them , 
refuſed to give them any wupon any other 
terms then to reccive Land for them, the 
Boys taking up ſome Earth fromthe Ground, 
gave it to him, receiving the Toys, and he 
departed : The eAols4ans (perceiving what 
wzs done, and the Enemies failing in upon 
them) moved by Indignation and Grief, 
ſlew the Children and buried chem near the 
way fide that goes from the City to Fnri- 
pur, and that place is called the Szpulchre of 
the Children, 

Queſt. 23. Who was Mivxarchagevas 4- 
mong the Argi ? And who are the Elalians ? 
Gg T iaey 
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Sel. They call Ciftor Mixarchagevar, and 
are of opinion that he was buried in the 
Country, but they worſhip Pcllax as one of 
the Celeſlial Deities, thote which they ſup- 
poſed were able to drive away the falling 
Sickncls they. called Flifs, birt cſteeming 
them to be of the poltciuy of Alexida the 
dau;hrer of Am; biaraxs. 

Queſt. 24. Wh « w.s that which was call.d 
Encriima, by the Arvives ? 

$sl. Ic was a cuſtom among thoſe that 
loit any of their kindred or acquaintance, 
pretently after mou nirg, to Sacrifice ro 
Apells, and thirty daics after to Mercy, tor 
they are of orinicn, that as the carth re- 
cecives the bodies of the decealed, fo Mer- 
ery receives their Souls, giving then Barley 
to Apells*s Miniſter, they take the fi.ſh of 
the Sacrifice and extinzviſhing the Fire as 
pollured, but kindling ir a2ain by others, they 
bc yl this Fleſh, cal'i git E:creſma. 

Queſt. 25. Whe 1s, Alaitcr, Aliterius, Pa- 
Iamnreus £ 

Sel. For we multi not give credit to thoſe 
that lay hat ſuch are called Alerts who in 
the time of dearth, wztch the M. ller and i:eal 
the Corn. But he was called Alaſtor who did 
exploits rot to be forgotten, but had in re- 
i:cmbrance for a I ny time. Aliterins is he 
who is fit ro be avoided and objerved upon 
the account of his Knavery.$4ch things (ſaith 
Socrates) were ergraven in plates of Braſs. 

Queſt. 26. Whas i the meaning ef thus, that 


the Virgins that flow theſe that lead the Ox 
Jrom 
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from Enon to Caſſiopce?, ſing till they approach 
the. borders in this manner ? To Native Coun- 
try dear, O may ye ne'r return. 

Sol. The e/&nciars being firſt excited by 
the Lapathites, took up their habitation about 
ef thacia, and then about Moloſſis and Caſfio- 
pe4, where the Country aftording no ſtaple 
Commodity, and being ill beſtead with trou- 
bleſome neighbours, they went into the Crs 
can plain, under the condutt of Onoclus 
their King were there was great droughts. By 
warning from an Oracle (as they ſay) they 
ſtoned Ineclus, and betaking themſelves to 
ramble ain, they came into this Country 
which they now pclels, bring very pleaſant 
aud fruicful, where they inſtantly pray to 
God that they may never return again to 
their ancient native Country , but abide 
where they are in proſperity. 

Queſt.27. What was the reajox that at 
Rhodes, the Cryer never entred into the Temple 
[or Tombof Ocridion? 

Sol. Was it becauſe Ochimuws eſpouſed his 
daughter Cydipe toQcridion but Cercaphus who 
wasbrother to Ochinus,falling in love with the 
Maid, periwaded the Cryer (for it was the 
Cuſtom to ferch the Spouſes by the Cryer) 
that he might obta.n her, to bring her to him 
his being accordingly done, Cercaphus got the 

1id and fl d, afterward when Ochimus was 
rrown old, he returned. Wherefore it was 

nated by the Khodians, that a Cryer ſhould 
wot enter into the Chappel of Ocridion, be- 

zuſe of the injuſtice done by him. 
G 2 Quelk, 
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Queſt. 28. What 1s the reaſon that at Te- 
nedos an Organiſt | or Piper) might not go into 
the Temple of 1 enes ? Nor no mention might be 
made of Achilles tn that T emple ? 

$1. Was it becauſe a Step: Mother accu- 
ſing Tenes, that he would have lain with her, 
Molpus a Piper bore falſe witneſs againſt him 
whereupon Tenes took eccafion to fly into 
Tenedos with his Siſter ? and they ſay, that 
Achilles was ſtriftly charged by Therss his Mo: 
ther nct to ſlay Tenes, as one that was much 
re{pefted by Apollo, and committed the truſt 
to cne of the houſhold Servants, that he 
ſhould take ſpecial care, and put him in 
mind of it, leaſt Achilles ſhould kill Tenes at 
unawares : But when Achilles made an incur- 
ſion into Tenedss, and rerſuied the Siſter of 
Tenes beiug, very fair, Tones met him and de- 
fendcd his Siſter, whereupon ſheeſcaped but 
Tenes was ſlain, Achilles knowin? of him as 
he fell down dead flew his own Servant, be- 
cauſe he being preſent did not admoniſh him 
to the contrary. He bury*s Tenes, whole 
Temple now remains, into which neither a 
Piper enters, por Achlles is namied there. 

Queſt. 29. Who was Poletes amone(ſt the 
Fpidamnians ? 

Sol. The Epidamnians who were neigh- 


bouring to the Illeryans perceiving that the 
Citizens that had frecuent commerce with 
them where debauched, 2nd fearing an in 
novation, made choice of an approved mat 
ycar'y from amoneſt them, who ſhould dea 
as a Faftos with the Barbarians in all matte 
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of Trade and Traffick, and mannage the 
whole buſineſs of dealing and commerce on 
the behalf of all the Citizens, and this man 
was called Poleres [the City Commiſſioner. 

Quelt. 30. Who ws Arxniatta at Thra- 
C14. 

Sol. The Ardrians, and Coalcidenſes faile 
ing into Thr=ce to get them a Sear, the City 
Sane being betrayed wasdelivercd upto them 
both in common; and being told that it 
was deſerted by the Barbarians they ſent two 
Spies thither, whoapproaching the City and 
perceiving, all the Enemies to be fled, the 
Coalcidic out-runs the other intending to 
ſeize the Ciry for the Chalcidenſes, but the 
Andrian finding himſelf not able to overtake 
him, darts his Lance, and fixeth it exa&tly jn 
the Gates, and faith that he had firſt ſeized 
the City for the And. 5ans, hence a great con- 
tention ariiing without a War, they agreed 
together to make the Eruthreaus, Samians, 
and Parians Umpires in all matters of con- 
troverliic between them. The Eruthbreans 
and $.,mians brought in the Verdi:t for the 
Andrians, but the Parians for the Chalciden/: s 
hence the Andrians about this place bor:nd 
themſelves under a Curſe, that they wori!d 
not give Wives in Marriage to the Parians 
nor take Wives of them, therefore they cal- 
led the Land AZﬀe-araime [ the Shoar of rhe 

accurſed}] whercas before it was c#lled Ate- 
draconis [ the ſhoar of the Aragon.) 

Queſt. 31. Inthe ſolemn Feaſts to the honour 
of Ceres, why do rot the Eretrian women reſt 
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their meat at the fire, but at the Sun? 
And do not call wpon Calligeneia ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe it came in courſe to 
the women which Agawemnon carryed cap- 
tive from Trey to ſolemnize a Feaſt to Ceres, 
which while they were in doing a fair Wind 
aroſe, and they were ſuddenly had a board, 
leaving the Sacrifices imperfect. 

Queſt. 32 Who were the Acinautaz amone [t 
the Mileſians ? 

Sol. Thoans and Damaſeney Tyrants being 
depoſed, two factions got the Government 
of the City, one of which was called Plontis, 
the other Chrromacha, wherein the potent 
men prevailing, they ſerled the State Aﬀairs 
in the Adociation, and when they would lit 
in Counſel abonat matters of greateſt concern 
they went on Ship-board and launched out 
to a great diſtance from the Shore, where 
agreeing upon a point in debate they failed 
back again and upon this account were cal- 
led Arrnante, [ perpetual Mariners.) 

Queſt. 33. Why do the Chalcidenſes gall 4 
certarm place about Pyriopis, Acmaon 
Leſche, [the Conventicle of Teuths) ? 

Sol. They ſay that Nawplins being perie- 
cured by the Acbearns, addrefled himſelf to 
the Chalcideuſes for redreſs, making his de- 
fence againſt the accuſation and recriminated 
on the Acheans, whereupon the Chalcidenſes 
refuſing todeliver him into their hands leaſt 
he ſhould be ſlain by treachery, granted him 
8 Guard of lulty Young mer, and appointed 
Vacir poſt , in that place, where they had 

mutual 
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mutual Society together and © Guarded 
N aunplins; 

Quelt. 24. Who was' be that Sacr ficed an 
Ox 18 bus ber ef altor ? 

Sol. In a Haven about [ihakeſts; there was 
a Pyrat Ship, ia wiich happened to bean old 
man who had earthen Pots, holding Pitch 
it fell out that an /thaksſran Kippper named 
Pyrrhias put into this Port, who ranfomed 
the old man, upon free coſt, only upon his 
ſupplicatior, and out of commuleration to- 
wards him and at the requeſt of the old man 
he purchaſed alſo ſome of his Tar-pots. The 
Pyrats departing and all fear of danger @- 
ver : The old fellow brings Pyrrh.44 to his 
Earthen pots, and ſhews him a great deal of 
Gold and Silver blended amongſt the Pitch 
[or Tar] whereupon Pyrrhias attaining to 
great riches, as in all reſpects he treated 
the old man well, ſo he ſacrificed an Ox to 
him. Hence they fay Proverbially, That 
none hath Sacrificed an Ox to his BenetaQor, 
but Pyrrheas. 

Q.eft. 35. Why was there ſuch a eniton a- 
wonyſi the Baxotian Maids, 45 they danced, to 
ſing, let us go to Athens ? 

Sol. It 1s reported that the Creets ( in 
payment of a Vow) ſeat the Firſtlings of 
men to De/phos, but when ſuch as were 
ſent found no plentiful provil:on there, they 
departed from thence in ſearch of a Plan- 
tation, and firſt ſat down at Fapygis, from 
thence they went and poſſeſſed that part of 
Thrasia which now they bave, Athenians 
G 4 being 
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being mixed with them, for its probable 
that Mines did not deſtroy thoſe young men 
which the Athemrans ſent in a way of Tri- 
bute but only detain'd them in ſervitude, of 
theſe ſome that deſcended were accounted 
Creets, and were fent with others to Delphbos 
ſo the Beorran Daizhters in remembrance 
of their Pedigree Sing on their Feaſt days, 
Let us go ro Athens, 

Queit. 36. Why do the Elcian women m 
their Hymns b:{cech Bacchus that he will come 
ro their belp with an Ox's foot ? The Hymns 
r:113 thus, Come O Hero Bacchis, to thy holy 
Temple placed by the Sea; with the Graces 
to thy Temple, with aNeats footSaccificing, 
and then they redouble thus, O Worthy Bull. 

Sol. Was it becauſe ſome call Bacchua, 
Bull-begot, and ſome Bu//? Or as ſome 
ſay, Ox Foot, for a great Foot ? Asthe 
Poct faith, Or Eye, for a great Eye? 
and Ox carriaged for ſtately carriag'd ; 
or rather becauſe the Foot of an Or is in- 
nocent, his Head bearing Horns pernicious, 
ſo they deſire, that the God would come to 
them muld and harmleſs? or is it becauſe 
many men are of opinion that this God pre- 
{:des over plowing and ſowing ? 

Queſt. 37. What s the meaning of that 
place at Tanagria, before the City called A- 
chilleum ? 

So!. It is reported that Achilles had an 
enmity againſt, rather than a kindneſs for 
this City, in that he took Stratenica the 
Mother of Poemander by force of Arms, and 
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ſlew Achb:ſftor the Son of Ephippis : Now 
Pemandr the father of Ephippxs, (whillt Te- 
negria was inhabited by Villages) being be- 
lieged in Stegon (a Village fo called) by the 
Aobajans, becaute he refuſed toaid them in 
the Wars left that Country the ſame Night, 
and fortified Pewimndris, Policritms the Ar- 
chitect coming in, diſparaging his Works, 
and making a ridicule of them, leapt over 
theditch, Pewander falling into a rage,catch'd 
up a great ftone ſuddenly to throw at him 
which had been hid there a great while, lying 
over ſome ſacred Nocturnal Relicts, this 
Pemander hurling raſhly flung, and miſſing 
Policritcs, ew his own Son Lexcippus, be 
was therefore forced by Law to depart out 
of Beotia, and become a wandring and beg- 
ing Pilgrim, neither was that ealte for him 
to do, becauſe of the incurſions which the 
Acheans made into Tenegrica, wherefore he 
ſent Ephippas his Son to beg aid of Achilles, 
who by perſwalton prevaiPd with him to 
come, as alſo with Tlep»lemus the Son of 
Hereules, and with Penelexs the Son of FHip- 
palms, all of them their Kindred, by theſe 
Pamander was introduced into Chalchis and 
was abſolved by Elephenor from the Mur- 
ther, he aſcribed great honour to theſe men, 
and aſſigned Groves to each of them of 
which this kept the name of Achiless 
Grove, 

Quveſt. 23. Who among/# the Bxotians were 
the Plylocis, and who the Folie ? 

Sol, They lay that Minos's Daughters, 
Lencippa, 
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Leucippa, Arſinoa, and Alcathea falling mad, 
had a greedy Appetite for mans fleſh and ac- 
cordingly, caſt Lots for their Children, 
whereupon it fell to Lexcippa's lot to pro- 
duce her Son Hippaſis, to be cut in peices 
the Husbands cf theſe women that were 
cloathed jn courſe apparel by reaſon of 
ſorrow and grief were called P/yloes, the 
women «#olie-Otonolie, and to this day the 
Orchomenians call their pcſterity fo, and it's 
ſo ordered that in the yearly Feaſt called A4- 
grionia that there is a flight and purſuit of 
them by the Prieſt of Bacchus with a drawn 
Sword 1n his hand, and it's lawful for him 
to ſlay any of them that he takes, Zos/ue a 
Prieſt of Ortmr ſlew one, which thing prov- 
ed unlucky to them, for Zoilus ſickning up- 
on a wound that he got, waſted away ftcr a 
long time and died, whereupon the Orchs- 
menians falling under publick accuſations 
and condemnations removed the Prie(t-hood 
from their Family, and made choice of the 
bet man in the whole multitude, 

Queſt. 29. Why do the Arcad ans ſtone thoſe 
that go willingly irto the Lycxum, but thoſe that 
coin unwittingly they carry forth to Eleuthera ? 

Sol. Is it as if they obtained their liberty 
by way of abſolution, that this ſtory gain- 
ed credit? And this is that which tends 
to liberty as that, Thou ſhalt go into the 
Country of ſecurity, or that, chew ſhalt come to 


the Seat of Areſan? or is the reaſon to be 
rendred according to that fabulous Story ? 


That of all the Sons of Lyg4on only _— 
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and Lebadus were free from that Conſpiracy 
againſt 7upirer, but fled into Beotia, were the 
Lebadenſes uſe the like civil Politie to that of 
the Arcadians. Therefore they ſend them to 
Eleutheras, that enter unwittingly into the 
inacceſſible Temple of Jupiter. Or is it (as 
Architimus (aith in his remarks on Arcadia) 
that ſore that went into the Lyceum una- 
wares, were delivered up to the Phliaſians 
by the Arcadians, and by the Phliaſians to 
the Ategarims, and by the Megarins to the 
Thebar:s which inhabit about Eleuthera, where 
they are detained under Rain, Thunder, and 
other direful Judgments from Heaven, and 
upon this account ſome ſay this place was 
called Elextheras, but the rex ort is not true, 
that he that enters into the Lyceum caſts no 
ſhadow, though it hath had a firm belief, and 
what if this be the reaſon of that report ; thar 
the air converted into Clouds looks darkly 
on them that go in? Or that he that goes in 
falls down dead 7? For the Pythagorians ſay, 
that the fouls of the deceaſed do neither 
give a ſhadow, nor wink. Or is it that the 
Sun only makes a ſhadow, and the Law for- 
bids a man to enter while the Sun ſhines ? 
though this they ſpeak xnigmatically ; but 
verily he that goes in is called Elaphus [a 
Hart] Hence the Lacedzmonians delivered 
up Cantharion, the Arcadian to the Arcadians 
who went over to the Elians (whilſt they wa- 
ged War with the Arcadians) and paſling 
with his booty through the inacceſſible Tem- 
ple fled to Sparra, when the War was —_— 
ile 
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the Oracle requiring them to reſtore the 
Hart. [_Elaphs.] 

Quelt, 40. Who « Eunoſtus the Hero of 
Tenegra and what*s the reaſon that women might 
not enter ito thu Grove ? 

Sol. Eunoſtus was the Son of Flejus who 
came of Cephiſſus and Scias, but they fay 
received his name from Eweſta the Nymph 
that brought him up. This man as he was 
hone(t and juſt, ſo he was no leſs prudent an4 
Aultere, and they ſay, that Ochna his Neice 
fell in love with him who was one of the 
Daughters of Colonw, and when he percciv- 
ed that ſhe tempted him to lie with her, ma- 
nifeſting his indignation went and accuſed 
her toher brethren, but ſhe had cried Whore 
firſt, and provoked her brethren, Ochimus, 
Leon, and Bucolws, to Kill Eunoſtus, by her 
falſe ſuggeltion that he would have forced 
her, wherefore theſe laid wait for the youn 
man and flew him, upon which Elejs ſecur'd 
them. Now Ochna growing penitent and 
full of terrour, as well to diſcharge the greif 
ſhe had for her beloved, as out of commi- 
ſeration towards her brethren, confelt the 
whole truth to Elejw, and he declares it to 
Colenw, who condemned them. Whereupon 
Ochna's brethren fled, but ſhe broke her 
Neck from ſome high place, (as Myrtss the 
Anthredonian Poetreis hath told us) where- 
fore he kept the Tomb and Grove of E- 
noſtus from the acceſs and approach of wo- 
men, in ſo much that upon Earthquakes, 


D:oughts, and other Portends that often 
there 
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there happened , the Tenagrians made dili- 
gent ſearch, whether any woman had not by 
{{calch got nigh to that place, and there are 
ſome that report (of which Cleidanwa man 
of great fame is one) that Funoſ/ws met them 
going to the Sea to waſh himlelf becauſe a 
woman had entred into his Grove. Drodes 
alſo in his Treatiſe concerning Tombs re- 
lates the edict of the Tenagrians upon the 
things that Cle:danw deelared.. 

Grelſt, 41. Whence ts it that in Baotia there”s 
4 River at Eleon called Scamander. 

Sel. Deimachuws the Son of Eleon an inti- 
mate friend of Hercules and bore his part 
in the Seige of Troy, the War proving long 
(as it ſeems) took to him Glacia the Daugh- 
ter of Scamandey who had fallen in love with 
him, and got her with Child, ſoon after 
hghting againſt the Trojans was (lain. Glau- 
cia fearing that ſhe might be apprehended 
fled to He ewes, and acquainted him with 
her late affection towards Deimachw and the 
familiarity ſhe had with him, Hercules both 
out of commileraticn to the woman, as alſo 
for joy that there was an Off- ſpring left of 
ſogood a man 2nd his intimate acquaintance, 
took Glancia on Shinboard, znd when ſhe was 
delivered of a Son, brought her into B«otia 
and committed her and her child to the 
care of Elron, The Son was named Scaman- 
der and came to raign over that Country, 
he called the River /rachws by his own Name 
Scawander, and the next rivulet be ramed 
from his Mother Glaucis, but the _ 
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he called by his own Wives name Acidy/a, by 
whom he had three Daughters which they 
have a veneration for to this day, ſtiling 
them Virgins. 

Queſt. 42. Whence was that Proverbial 
ſpeech, Lot ut beratified ! . 

Sol. Dinon the T arentine Prxfect, being a 
man well skilled in Mil:tary affairs, when the 
Citizens manifeſted their diſl:ke of a certain 
opinion of his by lifting up of hands, as the 
Cryer was declaring the majority of Votes, 
he ſtretched forth his right hand and faid 
this (meaning his own opinion) is better. 
Thus Theopbraſts hath told the ſtory, and A- 
polidorus in his Rytinus adds this ; that when 
the Cryer had ſaid there's the moſt ſuffrages, 
ay bur ſaith Dinon theſe are the beſt and rati- 
fies the ſuffrages of the minority, 

Queſt, 43. Why u tne City of the Ithake- 
fites called Alalcomenai ? 

Sel. I's affirmed by moſt, that it was be- 
caule Anreclej4 in the time of her Virginity 
was forcibly ſeized upon by Syſiphws and 
brought forth Viyſes. But Iſter the Alexan- 
drian hath acquaiared us in his Memoirs that 
Antecleja was married t9 Laerrs, and being 
brought to a place about Alalcomeneum, 11 
Beotia, was delivered of Ulyſſes. and there- 
tore that place carry's the name of the Me- 
tropolis, he mentions allo a Town in Ithaca 
called fo. 

Queſt. 44. Woo are rhe Monophagites 5 
Egina ? 

Sol. Many of the «/£7mite: that fought a- 

gainſt 
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gainſt Troy, were ſlain in thoſe Wars, but 
more of them by ſtorm in the Voyaging by 
Sea, the relations therefore receiving thoſe 
few that were left, and obſerving the other 
Citizens overwhelmed with ſorrow and grief, 
they thcught it not convenient to make any 
publick appearances of joy, nor to Sacrifice 
to the Gods but every one took home to his 
houſe his relations that were eſcaped, pri- 
vately to their Feaſts and Entertainments 
they themſelves giving attendance, to their 
Fathers, Kinsfolks, Brethren, and Acquain- 
tance, none of other Families being admit- 
ed thereto, Hence in imitation of theſe 
they celebrate a Sacrifice to Neptune which 
1s called the Thiaſs, in which they revel with- 
out any noiſe, each Family a part by it ſelf, 
for the ſpace of ſixteen days, without any 
Servant attending them, then offering Sa- 
Crifices to //enws, they finiſh this ſolemn Feaſt, 
upon this account they are called Afonophags, 
:. e. ſuchas feed apart by themſelves. 

Queſt. 45. What u the reaſon that the Sta- 
the of Labraden- Jupicer in Caria s made /o 4s 
to hold an Ax lifted up, and not a Scepter or 
Lightning ? 

Sol. Becaule Herenles (laying Hippolita, and 
taking away from her amongit other Wea- 
pons, her Pole-Ax preſcnted it to Omphala, 
after Omphala the Kings of the Lydians car- 
ried it, as part of the ſacred regalities which 
they took by Succeſſion, until Candaules dil- 
Gaining it, gave it to one of his Favourites 
to Carry , but afterward Gyges revolting, 
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waged War againſt him. Arſelss alſo came 
to Gyges his aid from the Malyſmes with a 
| em and flew C:udewles with his 
avourite, and carried away the Pole-Ax 
into Caria with other fpoils, where fur- 
briſhing up the Scatue of Fup:ter, he put 
the Ax into his hand and called it the La- 
bradean God, for the Lydians call an Ax 
Labra. 

Quelt. 46. What u the reaſon that the Trul- 
lians call Orobus [Pulſe] Catharter j. e, Pur- 
gative, and uſe it eſpecially in expiations and 
purificatzons ? 

Sol. It was becauſe the Leleges and Afi- 
nuans in former times drivivg out the 
Trall ans, poſſeſſed themielves of the Ci- 
ty and that. Country, afterward the Tral- 
liens returning and conquered them; as 
m2ny of the Leloges as were not lain or 
fled, but by reaſon of indigency and weak- 
neſs were lefc there, thele they made no 
account of whether they lived or died, there- 
fore enacted a Law that any Traltian that flew 
a M-nue, or Lelege, ſhould be guiltlets, mea- 
ſuring only a Med'mn:, 4 e Six Buſhels of 
Pulſe to the family of the ſlain perſon. 

Queſt. 47. Why «© it ſpoken by way of pro- 
verb amongſt the Elites, Thok ſuſtreft worſe 
things than Sainbicus ? 

Sol. It's ſaid that one Sambicw an Elite 
having many Cornrades with him, did break 
off many of the devoted brazen Veſlels pla- 
ced in Olympia and diſpoſed of them, at 
leagth robbed the Temple of D:ans the 

Biſhoppels 
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Byſhoppeſs (this Temple is in El and called 
Ariſtarcheum) preſently after the commit- 
ing of this Sacriledge, he was taken and tor- 
mented the ſpace of a year being examined 
concerning all the Acceſlary*s and fo died, 
hence this proverb aroſe from his ſuffer- 
ings. 

Queſt 48. Why i the Temple of Ulyiles in 
Lacedemonia built by the Monument of Leu- 
ci ppis ? 

Sol.One Ergiens of the poſterity of Diomedes 
by the perſuaſion of Temenes ſtole the Pallad;- 
tm from Argos, Leager being conſcious of and 
acceſlory to the fellony(for he was one of the 
intimates of Temenes) afterward Leager by 
reaſon of a fewd betwixt him and Temenes 
went over into Lacedemonia and tranſported 
the Palladium thither. The Kings receive 
him readily, and place the Palladium next 
to the Temple of the Lexcippides, and 
ſending to Delphes, conſult the Oracle about 
it's fafery and preſervation. The Oracle an- 
ſwered that they mult make one of them 
that ſtole it the keeper of it. So they e- 
rected there the Monument of Ulyſſes for 
they ſuppoſed that that Hero was otherwiſe 
related co the City bv the Marriage of. Pene- 
lope. 

Queſt 49- What u the rraſon that it is 4 
Cuſtom among# the Chalcidon women, that sf 
at any tim? they happen to mret with other wo- 
mens huſbands, eſpecially Magiſtrates, that they 
eover one Cheek ? 

Sol, There was a War between the Chal- 
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cidonians and Bythinians frequently moved 
upon every Pretence. Zeipatus King of the 
Bythinzans, brings out all his forces, with 
the addition of the Thracian Auxiliary's and 
walts the Country with Fire and Sword ; Zei- 
par then pitching his Camp againſt them at 
a place called Phallizm, the Chalcidonians 
fighting ill through deiperateneſs and difor- 
der loſt about cight thouſand Souldiers; but 
were not all cut off, Zeiper in favour of the 
Bizantines yeilding to a ceſſation of Arms. 
Now there being a great ſcarcity of men in 
ia the City of Chalcedon, moſt ot the women 
were neceſſitated to marry their Apprentices 
and Slaves, others that choſe Widowhood 
rather than Marriage to ſuch, if they had a- 
ny occaſion to go before Judges or Magi- 
ſirates, mannaged their own Afairs ; putting 
a Mask upon one fide of their face, the mar- 
ried women (imitating their betters) for mo- 
deity ſake took up the ſame Cuſtom. 

Quelt. go. Why do the Argives bring their 
Sheep tothe Grove of Agenor to take Ram ? 

Sol. Was it becaule Agenor took Care tO 
have the faireſt Sheep, and of all things poſ- 
ſeſled the moſt Flocks of Sheep ? 

Queſt, 51. Why did the Argive boyes on 4 
ccrtain Feaſt day cail themſelves BallacraCs in 
ſport ! 

Sal. Was it becauſe, they report that the 
firſt people that were brought by Fnechw out 
of the hilly Countries into the Plains lived 
upon Achrades, i. e. Wild Pears ? But wild 
Pears were hit diſcovered by the Grecjans in 

Pelo- 
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Peloponeſus, while that Country was called 
Apia, from Apis wild Pears, which by chang- 
ing the name came afterwards to be calied 
Achrades. 

Queſt. 52. For what reaſon do the men of E- 
lis lead their Mares ont of their borders when they 
mould have them leapt by the Horſes ? 

Sol. Was it that of all Kings eAnomaus 
was the greateſt lover of Ho: '.s, and being 
moſt fond of this Creature [a fine HorſeJ 
he imprecated many and great Curſes upon 
Horſes that ſhould leap Mares in Els, where- 


\ fore the people fearing his Curſe, do abomi- 


—— 


nate this thing. 

Quelt. 53. What was the reaſon of the C4- 
ſtom amongHt the Gnoſſians to take away the 
money by force from thoſe that borrowed it upon 
Uſury ? 

$1. Was it that as Bankrupts they ſhould 
be liable co all violent aſlaulters [;. e. be out- 
law?d] and thereby receive further puniſh- 
ment ? 

Qeelt. 54. What ut the cauſe that in Samos 
they call upon Venus of Dexicreon ? 

Sol, Was this the reatfon, that the women 
of Samos by Laſciviouſneſs and Baudery 
falling into great debauchery were reformed 
by Dexicreon a Mountebank nſing ſome 
charms towards them ? Or was 1t becauſe 
Dexicreon being the Maſter of a Ship and Sail- 
ing into Cyprus a trading Voyage, and be- 
ing about to take in his Iading, was com- 
manded by Yenuws to Lade with Water and 
nothing elſe, and Sail back with all poſſible 
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ſpeed, being perfwaded hereto he took in 
much water and ſet fail, immediately till 
winds and a calm detaining him, he fold his 
water to Merchants, and Seamen di- 
ſtreſſed with thirſt, whereby he gathered 
up much money, wherewpon he erected a 
Statue to Yenw, and called it by his own 
name, if this Story be truc, it's manifeſt that 
the Goddeſs intended not only the enrich- 
ing of one man, but the ſaving of many a- 
live by one man. 

Queſt. 55. What « the reaſon that among ſ# 
the Samians, when they Sacrifice to Mercury . 
Munificent, they ſuffer a man to filch and ſteal 
Garments if he will ? 

Sol. Becauſe when at the command of the 
Oracle they tranſplanted themſelves from 
that Iſland into Mychale, they lived ten years 
upon robbery, and after this ſailing back a- 
pain into their Iſland they conquered their 
Enemies. 

Queſt. Whence «© that place in the Iſland 
Samos call:d Panema ? | 

Sol. Was it becauſe the Amazons flying 
before Bacchus from the Coaſts of Epheſus 
fell upon Samos, whereupon Bacchus rigging 
uP his Ships, wafted over and joyning bat- 
tle flew abundance of them about that place 
which by reaſon of the plenty of blood ſpilt 
there, the beholders by way of admiration 
called it Panema, ſome ſay that this ſlaugh- 
ter was about Plewm ard ſhew their bones 
their, but others ſay alſo that Plewm was 
tent of from Samos, by the dreadful and 

hideous 
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hideous cry that was uttered at their 
death. 

Queſt. 57. Upon what acconnt was Andron 
{ the name of a houſe] in Samos called Pe- 
deres ? 

Sol. The Geomorites [ i.e. the Bores] got 
the Government into their hands, after De- 
moteles wag (lain and the diſſolution of his 
Monarchical conſticution , the Adegarme; 
waged War with the Pernithites being a S4- 
mite Colony, and brought Ferrers with therg 
(as they ſay) toput on the Captives, when 
the Geomorites were acquainted with theſe 
proceedings, they immediately ſent aid, ſet- 
ing forth nine Przfefts, and managing thirty 
Ships, ewoof which lanching forth and ly- 
ing before the Haven was deſtroyed with 
lightning, the Przfects proceeding on their 
Voyage in the reſt ſubdued the Megarines, 
an&took ſix hundred of them alive, the Prz- 
fefts were ſo elevated with this Victory, that 
they meditated the ſubverſion of this Geomo- 
ran Oligarchy, but the occaſion was given by 
the Starces thernſelves, writing to them that 
they ſhould bring the Megarine Captives 
bound in their own Fetters; when they re- 
ceived theſe Letters, they ſhewed them pri- 
vately to the Megarins perfrading them, to 
concur with them in a Conſpiracy to procure 
the peoples liberty, a conſult was held in 
common between them about this matter, 
and the reſult was, that the beſt way was, to 
beat of the Rings from the Fettecs, and put 
chem on the Legs of the Megarins and faſten 
Hh 3 them 
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them with thongs to their Giclee, that they 
might not fall off nor being jooic {1+ 11d hin- 
der them in their going. Accordia?'y hey 
accoutred the men in this manner, and giv- 
ing each of them a Cimiter, they ſoon fail- 
ed back to Samos and landed, and accordingly 
led the Megarines through the Market place 
to the Countel houſe, where all the Geomornes 
were ſitting together,and then the ſign being 
prven the Megarines fell on and flew thote 
men, whereupon the City being ſer at liberty, 
they admitted the Megarines (as many as 
would) into the number of Citizens, and E- 
refting, a magnificent Edifice hung up the 
Fetters in it. 

Quelt. 53. What « (he reaſon that the chief 
Prieft of Hercales «ws Antimachia «t Coos, 
when he mannageth the Sacrifice, » clothed in 
womens apparel, and Wears a Mitre upon his 
head ? ; 

Sol. Herenles (etting Sail from Trey with ſix 
Ships, was attacked by a ſtorm, and loſt all his 
Ships but one, with which only he was forced 
by the Wind upon the Coaſt of Coos, and fell 
vpon a place called Leceter ſaving nothing 
befides his men and Armour. There happen- 
ing to meet with a flock of Sheep, he requeſt- 
ed one Ram of the Shepherd, (the man was 
called Antagora) who verily being a robuſt 
bodied young man, challenged Hercules to 
hght with him, and if he were worſed Her- 
exles ſhould carry away the Ram. As ſoon as 
this fellow engaged with Hercules, the Me- 
ropes came in to the aid of Antagoras, -_ 
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the Grecians coming, into aſſilt Hercules a great 
hght enſued. Whereat (they ſay) Hercules 0- 
vercharged with mult:tude betook himſelf 
for refuge toa woman called Treſſa, where he 
was concealed diſzuifing himfelt in womans 
apparel. But afterwerd conquering the Ae- 
ropes, and palling under purification, he mar- 
ried the Daughter oF Alc:iopw, and put on a 
Gown of flowred [ Silk.] Hence the Pricſts 
offers Sacrifice in the place where the Batrel 
was fought, but the Bridegrooms are cloath- 
ed in womens apparel when they embrace 
their Brides. 

Queſt. 5g. Whence was the race of Hamaxo- 
cyliſts i» Megara? 

Sol. In that licentious democracy (which 
introduced the exaCtion of double uſe, and 
Sacriledge) the Peloponeſians went on Pilgri- 
mage to Delphos thorow the borders of Me- 
gara, and lodged in «:rgyrs by the Lake fide 
with their Wives and Children, (as the caſe 
required) in their Caravans, where a reſo- 
lute, dranken Company of the Aegarins in 
a riotous and cruel manner overturned their 
Wagons and overwhelmed them in the Lake; 
ſo that many of the Theor: [ Pilgrims) were 
drowned. The Aegarins indeed by reaſon of 
the diſorder of the Government neglected 
the puniſhment of this wickedneſs, bur the 
AmphyCtions, taking into conſideration the 
devotion of this Pilgrimage, puniſhed the A- 
tors of this Villany, ſome with baniſhmenr, 
ſome with death,thence the Poſterity of theſe 
Villians were called Hamwaxocylis, i. e. over- 
turners of Waggons, Hh 4 Plu 
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Of the Deſire of Riches , 
j O R 


Love of Wealth. 


Tranſlated from the Greek , 
By Mr. Patrick of the 
Charter-houle. 


Ippomachus a Maſter of the Exerci- 
ies, when ſome were comm-rd- 
ing a tall man that had long 
hands, as one that promiſed fair 

to be good at Fiſticuffs; replied, a fit man in- 

deed, if the Victors Lawrel were to be hang- 
ed up aloft, and ſhould be his that could beſt 
reach it, and take it down : we may lay the 
ſame to thoſe that are tranſported withan 
admiration of, and place their happineſs in 
having fair Fields, ſtately Manſion houſes,and 

a great deal of Money lying by them; thar 

they were in the right, if happineſs were to be 

bong ht and fold. You may fee indeed many 

Perſons that chuſe rather ro be Rich, and at 

the ſame time very Miſerable, than to part 

with their Money and become happy. n 

alas | 
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alas ! indolency and repoſe of Spirit, magna- 
nimity, conſtancy, relolution and content- 
meat of mind, theſe are not a Money-pur- 
chaſe. By having Wealth meerly, nonecan 
attain to a mean eſteem of ir, nor by poſleſs- 
ing things ſuperfluous, to a ſenſe that we do 
nor need them. From what other evils then 
can Riches free us, if not fo much as from 
an inordinate deſire of them? It's true in- 
deed, chat by drinkiag men allay their thirſt 
after drink, and by cating their longings af- 
ter food are ſatisfied, and he that ſaid 


Beſtow a Coat, of your good will 
On Hipponax, that's cold and chill, 


if more Cloaths had been heaped on than he 
needed, wuuld have thrown them off, as be- 
ing ill at caſe. Bur the love of Money is 
not abated by having Silver and Gold, nei- 
ther do covetous deſires ceaſe, by poſleſſng 
ſtill more. But one may fay to Wealth as 
he did to an inſolent Quack 


Thy Phyſick's nought and makes my Illneſs; worſs, 
My Body needs ſome caſe, and not my Purſe. 


When this diſteraper ſeiſes a Man that wants 
only Bread and a Houſe to put his head in , 
ordinary Raiment and ſuch Viftualsas come 
firſt to hand, it fills him witk eager delices 
after Gold and Silver, Ivory and Emeralds, 
Hounds and Horſes,thns taking off the Appe- 
tice and carrying it from things that are ne- 
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ceſſary, after things that are toubleſome and 
unuſual, hard to come by and unprofitable 
when obtained. For no man is poor, as to 
what nature requires and what ſuffices it - 
No man takes up Money on uſe to buy Meal 
or Cheeſe, Bread or Olives; but you may 
ſee one man run znto debt for the purchaſe 
of a ſumptuous Houſe, .another for an ad- 
joyning Olive-yard, another for Corn-fields 
or Vineyards, another for Galatian Mules , 
and another by a vain expence 


For Horſes fitly pair d, with prancing feet 


* 7s draw the ratling Chariot through the ſireet, * Hz alledey 
co Homers : 

has been plungd over head and ezrs into Phraiſe, /Liad, 

ContraQts and Uſe money, Pawns and Mort- ** 


gages. Moreover, as they that uſe to drink 
after they have quenched their thiclt, and to 
cat after their hynger is ſatisfied, vomit up 
even what they took when they were a thirit 
or hungry ; ſo they that covet things uſeleſs 
and (ſuperfluous, enjoy not even thoſe that 
are neceſlary. This s the CharaQter cf theſe 


men. 

As for thoſe that ſpend nothing , altho 
they poſſeſs much, and yet are always cra- 
ving more,they may {till more increaſe our 
wonder at their folly : eſpecially whea one 
calls to mind that of Ar:fippmw , who was 
wont to ſay, that when a men did cat and 
drink liberally, and yet was never the neerer 
deing hlled, in this caſe he preſently goes to 
thePbylitian,and enquires what's his ag" 
an 
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and his indiſpolition,and how he may get rid 
of it. Bur if one that has five Beds delires ten, 
and having ten Tables is for purchaſing as 
many more, and having Land and Money 
£0 ſtore, is not at all filled, but till is 
nt, even to the breaking his natural reſt, 
upon getting more, and when he has never 
ſo much, never has enough, this man thinks 
he has no need of a Phylitian to cure him, 
and in order to it to ſhow him from what 
cauſe his diſtemper ariſes. Indeed when a 
man is 2 thirſt that hath not drunk at all, we 
expect that upon his drinking his thirſtineſs 
ſhould ceaſe ; bur as for him that drinks and 
drinks and fo goes on without giving over, 
we do not think ſuch a one needs further re- 
_ but evacuation, and we adviſe him 
y all means to vomit ; as knowing that his 
trouble proceeds not from the want of any 
thing, but from ſome ſharp Humour or pre- 
ternatural heat that is within him, 

Among thoſe perſons therefore that are 
for increaſing their ſubſtance and getting 
more, he that is poor and indigent may per- 
haps give over his cares, when he has got a 
Houſe, or found a Treaſure, or by a friends 
help has pay'd his Debts and has his Credi- 
tors diſcharge. Butas for him that having 
more than enough, yet ſtill deſires to have 
more, it is not Gold nor Silver, not Horſes, 
Sheep or Oxen, that can cure him of this 
Diſeaſe, but he needs Evacuation and Par- 
gation : for his diſtemper is not penury and 
want, but an inſatiable defire and thirſt af- 
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ter Riches, proceeding from a depraved and 
inconliderate judgement of things, which if ic 
benot plucked vut of mensminds,like a thing 
twilting acroſs and contratting them, they 
will always be in want of ſuperfluities, that 
is , be craving things they have no need 


O 

When a Phyſitian viſits a Patient that has 
thrown himſelf upon his Bed, and lies here 
groaning and refuſing to eat, he feels his 
Pulſe and asks him ſome queſtions, and find- 
ing that he is not at all feaveriſh. he tells him 
it's his mind that is diſtempered, and goes 
his _ we fee therefore a man pining 
away for more Means, and ſighing ſadly at a- 
ny Expences, forbearing no ſordid or painful 
courſe that brings him in gain, when yer he 
hath Houſes and Lands, Herds and Slaves,and 
Cloaths enough, what ſhall we call this mans 
Diſeaſe but Poverty of Mind ? for as for want 
of Money, one friend, as Menander ſays, by 
being a BenefaCtor to him can cure it, bur 
this other of the Mind, all a Mans friends 
living or dead cannot fatisfie it. It was 
therefore a good ſaying of Solon, concerning 
ſuch perſons, 


Thoſe Men, that after Wealth aſpire 
Ser nofix"d bound; to their deſire. 


To thoſe indeed that are wiſe, the Riches 
that nature requires are limited , and like a 
Circle drawn from a Center at ſuch a di- 
ſtance,is confined within the compaſs of their 
rcal needs. There 
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There is alfo this peculiar miſchief in the 
love of Wealth, that this deſire hinders and 
oppoſes its own fatisfation, which other de- 
{ires do procure. For no man abſtains fram 
a good Moriel becauſe he loves Dainties, 
nor from Wine becauſe he thirſts afrer Wine, 
as theſe men abſtain from uſing Money, be- 
cauſe they love Money. Do's it not look 
like madneſs and a piteous diſtemper, for a 
man not to make uſe of a Garment becauſe 
he ſhakes with cold, to refuſe to cat Breed, 
becauſe he is ready to famiſh with hunger, 
and not to uſe Wealth , becauſe he is greedy 
of getting it ? 

This 1s the evil caſe that Thraſonides de- 
ſcribes, **I have fuch a thing within by me, 
* 1 have it in my power, and | w þ his thing, 
«ike thoſe that are mzd!y in Love, but / ds 
« it not - when have lockedand tealed up 
« all, or have told out fo much to the Uſur- 
« ers and Tradeſmen, 1 ſcrape tozether and 
* hunt after more; I quarrel and contend 
« with the Servants the Plowmen and Deb- 
*tors: O Apollo, haſt thou ever feen a more 
« wretched man, or any Lover more mife- 
« rable ? 

Sophecles being asked by one, whether he 
ws able yet to company with a Woman ; 
Heavens detend,faid he,l have got my Liber- 
ty and by means of my old Aze have eſcaped 
thoſe mad and furious Maſters : for it is very 
fit and becoming , that when our pleaſures 
leave us,chsſe deſires (hould do fo too, which, 
as Aicens ſays, 

WEFT 
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YT nas never any Mani good hap, 
Nor Womans wholy to eſcape. 


But it is otherwiſe in the Love of Wealth, 
which like a hard and ſevere Miſtreſs, com- 
pels us to get, what it forbids us to enjoy, 
and excites an appetite, but denies the plea- 
ſure of its gratification. Srratoniew wittily 
abuſed the Kbodians for their profuſeneſs , 
when he ſaid,that they builded theirHouſesas 
if they were immontal, but provided for their 
Tables as if they were to live but a little 
while : ſo covetous men ſeem to be profuſe 
by what they poſſeſs, when they are ſordid 
wretches if you conſider what they uſe and 
enjoy; for they endure labour, but talt no 
pleature. 

Damades once came to Phecions houſe and 
ſurpriſed him as he was at Dinner, and when 
he ſaw his frugal and ſlender Diet, I much 
wonder Phocion, ſays he, that you ſhould 
manage State Afﬀairs, and can dine as you 
do: for this Orater himſelf, pleaded Cauſes 
and harangu'd the people only for his Gut ; 
and looking upon Athens as affording too 
little a ſupply for his Luxury, he fetcd 
his Proviltions from Macedonia: for which 
cauſe Antipater, ſeemg him when he was an 
old man, compar*d him to 4 Sacrifice when 
all was over, and there remained nothing of 
the Beaſt but vnly the Tongue and the Sro- 
mak. But who would not wonder at thee, 
O wretched man, who being able to ow as 
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thou doſt,ſo ſordidly,fo unlike a man,beſtow- 
ing nothing on any body , being curriſh to 
thy friends, and without any ambition to 
to ſerve the publick , yet aſflicteſt thy ſelf 
and watcheſt whole nights, hireſt out thy 
Labours, lyeſt at catch for Inheritances , 
croncheſt to every one, when thou art fo 
well provided by thy ſordid Parſnmony to 
kveateale. 

Irs reported of a certain Bizantine, that 
ſurprizing a Whore-Maſter with his Wiſe 
that was very hard favoured, he cryed out, 
O wretch, what compelled rhee to do this , 

kws mot Sapagoras had a portion with her ? 11's ne- 
_ = cellacy for Kings, for Procurators under 
not Trarfla- EM , for thoſe that covet Preheminence 
ted, for there and Rule over Cities, that they ſhould heap 
ſeem tobe? up Ireafue; who are forced through Am- 
def-Ct ia the prion, Pride and Vain-glory to make Feaſts, 
Greeks, wh'ci : Sa - 
makes later. © gratifie Friends, ro maintain a retinue, 
preterscry tO fend Preſents, to feed +rmies, to pur- 
our, that the chate Gladiators. But thou haſt fo much 
reading buiinets lying upon thy hand, tormenteſt thy 
anon ran ſelf , tumbleſt up and down, and all this 
'» "while liveit the life of a Snail in thy ſhell 
through Parſimony, and endureſt all hard- 
ſhips, receiving no advantage at all. Jult 
lixe the Bath- keepers Aſle, that carrys the 
wood and fewel for the fires, and is always 
hlled with the ſmoak and aſhes of the Stove, 
but it ſelf is never bathed nor warmed , 
waſhed nor cleanled there. 

| have ſaid enough of this ſort of Cove- 
tuouſnels, which makes a man live the life 
of an Ae, or an Art. But 
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But there is another ſort of it which is 
more Savage, that calumn:ztes and gets in- 
heritances by bad Arts, thor pries into other 
mens Affairs, that is full of choughfulneſ(s and 
cares, counting how many of their Friends 
are yet alive, and after all enjoy nothing ct 
what by all theſe Arts they have icaped 
up. 

As therefore we have a greater averſion 
and hatred againſt Vipers, poylonous F yes 
and Spiders , than ©nainlt Bearsand Lyons, 
becauſe chey kill and Jeſtroy men, bur ſerve 
themielves no farther of their Carkaſſes, 
which they do not feed upon as thoſe other 
wild Bcaſtsdo ; fo they that become had and 
ill men through ſordidnels ard Parlimony, 
deſcrve more of our abhorrence, than thote 
that prove ſuch Þy luxurious living and Ex- 
ceſs; for they deprive others of what they 
are neither able nor inclii?d to make uſe of 
the:niclves. 

Hence it is, that the Lyxurious when they 
are rich and well proviccd, give fome truce 
to their Debaucheries; as Demoſthenes ſaid to 
ſome that were of opinion that Dans 
ceaſcd ro he an ill man, now fays he, you fre 
him full and glutred hike the Lyons that rh-1 
hunt not aficr prey. Bur as for the other, 
who in the management of Afairs propoſe 
no end to themſelves either of plcati:e or 
profir, their covetous deſires have no tri1ce 
or ceſſation, they being always empry and 
ſtanding in need of all rtynys. 

But ſome perh2ps may picad on tt eir be- 
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half, that theſe men keep and hoard up their 
Wealth for their Children and Heirs; to 
whom they part with nothing whilit they are 
alive,but like thoſe Mice that live in Mines, 
and pick up aad eat the Golden Sands and 
Oar, you cannot come by any of that Gold, 
till you anatom.z2 them to find it aſter they 
ere dead. 

But to what end, I pray, would they leave 
ſuch a deal of Money and a great Eſtate to 
thcic Children and Heirs ? that they forſooth 
way prelcrve it alſo for others, and choſe 
others in like manner ſhould hand it down 
to their Chiidren (juſt like thoſe Earthen 
Pipes the Potters make for a Water-courle, 
which retain none of the Water themſelves, 
Fut one Pepe onely conveighs it to the next ) 
till jome Informing falſe Accuſer or Tyrant 
appears, who cuts cff this Keeper «n Tru/t 
aid when his breath is topped, derives and 
diverts the courſe of his Wealth into another 
Channel : or, as they ſay till ſome one thar 
15 the molt wicked of the Race, devours and 
confumes «ll,thzrt thute who went before him 
lad preterved. For aot ouly as Enripides fays, 


Child: from Slaves derind and baſer blood. 
Vrowe lied'{ul a d lend, none come 10 good, 


but it's astrue of the Children of the Parſj- 
monicus ; as Diozenies wittily abuſed this ſore 
cf Mcr, vwh«n he ſaid, that it was better to 
be | zeiy » vir] 2a Kaw thang Son of a Citi- 
{£4 ol Megirs, For under the R_—_ 
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of training them up and inuſtruſting thera, 
they undo and pervert them, implanting 
in them cheir own Love of M:aey and mean- 
neſs of Spirit, andereting as it were a For- 
ereſs for the ſecuring theic inheritance in the 
minds of their Heirs. 
For the inſtruttions and Leſſons they give 
them, are ſuch as thele, Gaim as much and 
ſpend as little as may be : Value your ſelf, ac- 
cording to what you are worth, But certainly 
this is not to inſtruct, bur to contract and 
ſowthem up, juſt like a Purſe, the better to 
conceal and kcep what is put intoit. The 
Purſe indeed becomes foul and muſty after 
the money is put upin it; but the Children 
of the Covetous, before they are enriched by 
their Parents, are repleniſhed with covetous 
delires, which they derive from them. And 
indeed they pay them a deferved Reward for 
their Inſtructions, not loving them becauſe 
they ſhall receive a great eſtate from them, 
but hating them, becauſe they have it not ſo 
ſoon as they fain would. For being taught 
to admire nothing but wealth, nor knowing 
any other end of living but to get a great E- 
ſtate, they account the Life of their Pa- 
rents to be an hinderance to that of their 
own, and fancy ſo much time is taken from 
their own Ave as is added to theirs. Where- 
fore whilſt their Parents are yet living they 
ſecretly all wayes they can ſtcal their plea- 
ſures and injoy them, 2nd what they beſtow 
upon their Friends or ſpend upon their Luſts 
(when they have learnt ſomething by ſecret 
Ii 2 information 
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informoticn) is fetcl'd as it were from ano- 

thers Eſtate, not from their own. 
But when thcir Parents are dead, and 
they are once pulled of their Keys and 
Seals, then their way of living is of another 
faſhion, and they put on another Face and 
Aipett, grave, ſevere and moroſe. You hear 
no more of their former Paſtimes in ſeveral 
Exerciſes of the Bal!, nor of the Academy or 
F The place the Lycewm f [as neither minding the Philo» 
Rh um ſophy of Plato or Ariſte:le] but they are 
called the 4. Wholy taken up in cxamining the Servants 
eadewy, and and looking over Writings, in debating mat- 
where Ariſtotle ters with thoſe that receive or owe them Mo- 
taught, the 4- ney ; their hurry of buſineſs and thoughtful- 
= 197” OG nels will not give them leave to dine, and 
Foun taiu by they ae furced to make the Night their time 
Thebes. of Bathing ; the Schools in which they were 
b Thus t in- Equcatcd.and the water of Darce, (a) [that 
94. par is.thcir Pociry] (b) are neglefted. If any 
bis Poet Page Man aSk him, will ycu not go and kear the 
dey uſes the Philoſopher 5 How can I, lays he, now that 
water of Dirce my Father is dead, I zm notat Ileafure, O 
to lignife bs ,iferable wretch ! What has thy Father left 
Ck. mids thee to be compared with what he has taken 
04,5. is fue) from thee, thy Leaſure and thy I 3berty ? 
ro which cur And yet it is not ſo much He that has done 
Author ſeems jt, as the Wealth that flows round thee, and 


to zllude. overpowers thee; which, like the woman 


of "yM be Heſiod | ſpeaks of 
Kad WuTﬀps 


Without a Firebrand burns, and unawares 
Reſig1.4 thee up to Dotage and grey Hairs, 


brirging 
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bringing, thoſe cares like untimely wriukles 
and old Age on thy Soul, which ſpring 
from covetous deſires and multiplicity of 
buſineſs, that ſhrivel up 2ll thy vigour and 
gaity, all ſenſe of honour, kindneſs and hyu- 
manity within thee, 


But ſome will Gay, do not you fce Rich 
men live ſplendidly and [pend high? To 
wilom we anſwer, doit not thou hear what 
Ariſtotle ſzys, that ſome trere are that do 
not »ſe Wealth, and ſome a's#/e it ? as it nei- 
ther ſort did what was fit and becoming, 
but what the one ſort polleſled, did ncither 
advantage nor adorn them, and what the 
other had, did hurt and diſhonour them. 

But let us further con:ider, what is tht uſe 
of Riches, for which men fo mich adinire 
them - is it the enjoyment of what ſuſlices 
Nature? Alas! in this reſpe-t the Wealthy 
have no advantaze of thoſe tha arc of a 
meaner Fortune; but Wealth (as Theophra- 
ſtu fays) may well be neglected and looked 
upon with lefs eſtee 1 and vencration , if 
Callias the Richeſt man of Athens, and 1/m:- 
nias the Wealthie!t of Thebes, made utc bur 
of the ſame things that Socrates and Epan.z- 
nondas did : For as Agathor ſent away the 
Mulick from the Room where he Fealted, 
to the Womens appartmeuat,contenting him- 
ſelf with the Diſcourſes of his Guelts ; {6 
you would reject. and ſend away the Purple 
Beds, and the high priz'd- Tables, and all 
other ſfuperiuous things, when you ſee that 
I 13 the 
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the Rich make uſe of the {ame things with 


the poor, 
I do not mean thou ſhouldeſt preſently 


Hang up the Plough in ſmork to live at caſe 
ads the Mules and Oxen's labour ceaſe, 


but the impertinent labours of Goldſmiths, 
Turners, Perfumers and Ccoks, when thou 
relolvelt wiſely and ſoberly to baniſh all uſe- 
leſs things. 

But if the things that ſuffice Nature, lye 
in common among, thoſe that have and thoſe 
that want Riches; if rich men pride them- 
ſelves only in things ſuperfluous; and thou 
art ready to praiſe Scopes of Theſſaly, who 
when one begged ſomewhat of him he had 
in his Houſe, as a ſuperfluous thing he had 
no uſe for, made anſwer, but we Rich men 
count our felicity znd happineſs to lye in 
theſe ſuperſiuities, and not in thoſe ne- 
ccſſury things, if your caſe be thus, have a 
care you do not ſeem like one that magnihes 
and prefers a Pomp and publick ſhow at a 
Feſtival, before Life it ſelf. 

Our Country's Feaſt of Bacchus, was in 
old time Celebrated in a more homely man- 
ner, tho? with great Mirth and Jollity : one 
carricd in Proceſſon a Veſſel of Wine, and 
a branch of a Vine, afterward followed one 
lcading a Goat another followed him bearing 
a Basket of dry*d Figs, and after all came a 


* Anolſcege Phaſus * But all theſe are now deſpiſed 
relenblance. and out of datc ; the Proceſſion bein; made 


with 


4 
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| with Golden Veſſels and coſtly Garments, 
driving of Chariots and Perſons in Maſque- 
rade : and juſt thus the things that are ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful jn Riches are ſwallowed up 
by thoſe that are unprofitable & ſuperfluous. 

The moſt of us commit Telemachss his 
miſtake; for he through unexperience or 
rather want of judgment , when he faw 
Neſtor: Houſe , furniſhed with Beds and 
Tables, Garments and Carpets, and well 
ſtored with new Wine, did not look upon 
him as ſo happy 2 man in being thus well 
provided with things neceſſary and uſeful : 
but when he beheld the Ivory, the Gold and 
Amber in Menelans;'s houſe, he cryedout in 
amazement, 


| 
| 
3 Foves flately Hall above, I gueſt, 
| Tour Eyes might with ſuch objett; bleſs —__ Oy. 
| For all that here I vew « great and what we 


Cannot ſo well be told, as wondred at. 


whereas Socrates or Diogenes would have ſaid 
| rather 


| What vain, vexations, uſcleſ; things Pue ſeen 
And goed for nothing bus to move ones Spleen. 


Thou Fool, what is it thou fayeſt ? when 
thou oughtelt to have ſtrip'd thy Wife of 
| her Purple and Gaudy Attire, that ſhe might 
ceaſe to live Luxurioully and to ran mad af- 
ter Strangers and their faſhjons, inſtead of 
6his, thou adorneſt and beaytificſt thy Houſe 
li4 tiut 
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that it may appear like a Theater or a Stage 
to all comers. 
he happineſs Riches pretends to is ſuch, 
that it depends upon ſpectators and witnel- 
ſes, elſe it would ſignifie norhing at all. Bur 
it is quite otherwife when we conſider Tem- 
perance or Philoſophy or ſuch knowledge 
of the Geds as is requiſite, tho* unknown to 
all other mortals. This communicates a 
peculiar Light and great Splendor within the 
Soul, and cauſes a joy that dwells with it as 
an inmate, whileſt it enjoys the chief good, 
tho? neither Gods nor Men were privy to It, 
Such a thing in truth is vertue and the Beau- 
ty of Geometrical and Aſtrological Sciences: 
and docs Riches with her Bravery and Neck- 
laces and all that Gaudery that pleaſes Girls 
deſerve to be compared with any of thele ? 
When no hody obſerves and looks on, Riches 
are truly blind and deprived of Light : For 
if a Rich man makes a Mezl with his Wife 
or Familiars alone, he makes no ſt:r about 
Magnificent Tables toeat on,or Golden Cups 
todrink in, bur uſes thoſe that come next 
to hand; and his Wife without any Gold or 
Purple to adorn her, preſents her ſelf in a 
plain dreſs : but when he makes a Feaſt, that 
1s, when the Pomp and Theater is to be fit- 
ted and prepared, and the Scene of Riches is 
to enter, 

(fraught 
Then from the Ships with coſily Goods full 
(brought 

The Trevets and the Canlarons ſtraight are 
then 
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then they provide Lamps, and much adoe is 
made about the drinking Cups, the Servitors 
to fill Wine are changed , all things are put 
into a new dreſs, whatever is made of Gold 
and Silver or ſet with Precious Stones is all 
brought forth, thus plainly declaring that 
they would be looked upon by all for Rich 
Men : but there wants Temperance, tho? he 
ſhould cat his meal alone, and that Content- 
ment of Mind which alore makes a Fealt. 
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E that talks big and arrogantly of 
himſelf, Herculanss, 1$ unverſal- 
ly condemned es a troubleſom 
and ill bred Companion : but 

the molt, and even of thoſe who in words 

mightily declaim againſt him, ſeem co ap- 
plaud him in their Aclions. Emrrprdes coud 


lay 
(/cld, 
If Speech grew ſcarce, and at great rate; were 
Commend himſelf what laviſh fellow would ? 
But ſince the inf nite Treaſure of the Aur 
(/pare 
Praiſe gratis yields, none Truth or Fagans 
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yct ke often brings ig his Heroes igtollerably 
boaſting 
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boaſting ; and ſtuffs their moſt Tragi-al ad- 
ventures and pallions with improper diſcour- 
ſes of themſelvs. So Pwndar declares 


UnſearPnably to Glory 
Mihes a diſcordant harmony with fory 


but forbears not to extol his own raptures; 
which, indeed by the confeſſion of all men, 
are worthy of the nobleſt praile. 

But thoſe who are Crowned for Maſtery in 
the Games, or in the Learned Combats,have 
others to celebrate their Victories ; that the 
Peoples Ears be not grated with the harſh 
noiſes of ſelf-applauſe. And Timothens is 
jaitly cenſured 2s unskilfully and irregularly 
ſetting forth his Conqueſt of Phryms, when 
he proudly boaſted it in writing ; and the 
Cryer bawPd aloud Afileſian Timothers hath 
vanquiſhed Jenocawptas the Son of Carbo. 

"Tis true then [ as Xerophon ſays] Amare 
praiſes have very muſical and charming accents 
in anethers mouth, but very flat and ununeable 
in bis own. For we brand thean as Impudent 
who commend themſelves; it becoming 
them to be modeſt,though they were prais'd 
by others: and account them unjuſt in ar- 
rogating that to themſelves , which 2no- 
ther has the ſole propriety of beſtowing 
on them. Beſides, if we then are ſilent, 
we ſeem either angry or envious; bu: if 
we ſecond their diſ-ourſe, we are preſent- 
ly entangled, and forc*d to contribute more 
then we intended, ſpeaking to mens faces, 

what 
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what only ſounds well behind their backs ; 
and fo undertake rather the baſe work of 
drudging Flattery, then any real Offices of 
truc Honour. 

Yet however there is a time when a gene- 
rous and prudent man may be the ſubject of 
his own diſcourſe, and give a free Relation 
of things he has worthily done or faid,as well 
as other Truths; taking care that it be not 
meerly for favour or reputation, but upon 
ſome emergent occaſion, eſpecially if any 
conſiderable advantage may thence accrue. 
There is indeed & Praiſe of this kind which 
bears very excellent and lovely fruit, from 
whoſe ſeeds ariſe many of the ſame ſpecies 
very much meliorated, and improv'd. And 
therefore it is, that the wiſe Courtier ſeeks 
Glory, not as the reward or ſolace of his 
Vertue, nor embraces it mecrly as the com- 
panion of his atchievements, but becauſe the 
being accounted an Honourable Perſon, and 
Gallant man, aftords a thouſand opportuni- 
tics of compaſling many and more deſireable 
things. For we lee, thoſe who are apt to 
believe, admire and love us, cafily receive 
profit by us, with a great deal of delighe; 
whereas it a man lye under calumnies and 
ſuſpicions , he cannot exert his Vertue to 
the benefit of others, without committing a 
kind of violence upon them. 

There may alſo be more Reaſons then 
theſe, which we muſt enquire into, that while 
we endeavour to avoid a frivolous and nayſec- 
ous applauding ob our ſelves, we chance not 
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ro omit that fort which may be truly uſe- 
ful. 

The Praiſe therefore is vain, which a man 
heaps on himſelf, ro provoke others alſo to 
Praiſe him, and is chiefly contemptible as 
proceeding, froin 2n importunate aud unſea- 
ſonable zffectation of eſtcem. 

For as they who are ready tody for food, 
againſt natureare compelied co gnaw oll their 
own fleſh, and thus put a milerable end to 
their famine ; ſo they, who mortally hunger 
after Praiſe, unleſs ſome one affyrd"cm a lit- 
tle ſcantlin Alms of commendation, do vi- 
olate the Laws of decency, ſhameleſly cn- 
deavouring to ſupply thoſe wants by an un- 
natural extolling of themlelves. 

But when they do not on the bare conſide- 
ration of themſclves hunt applauſe, but 
ſtrive to obſcure the worth of others, by 
fighting againſt their Preiſes, and oppoſing 
their own works and practices to theirs,they 
add to their vanity an envious and abhorred 
baſeneſs : and like him that thruſts his foot 
into anothers dance , are ſtigmatiz'd with 
a Provech as ridiculous and pragmatical 
Clowns. 

Therefore we muſt diligently beware 
that amongtt the Eloziums of others we 
foiſt not in any thing of our ſelves, which 
may ſeem jealouſly or enviouſly deſtraftive 
from them ; neither ſhould we allow others 
to praiſe us at ſuch a time, bur frankly yield 
the Honour to thoſe who are then celebra- 
ticd, iftheir merit, be real ; and though the 

perſons 
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perſons be vicieus or unworthy, yet muſt 
we not take from them, by ſetting up our 
ſelves: but rather on the other band re- 
pu - unskilful applauders, and demon- 

rate their encomiums to be improperly 
and dangerouſly confer'd. 


"Tis plain thet theſe Errors muſt be avelded. 


But ſelf-praiſe is not lyable to diſgrace or 
blame, when "is delicately handled by 
way of Apology to remove a calumny or 
accuſation ; T hus Pericle: but ye are 
angry at me, 4 Man inferior te none , whether 
it be in the knowing or Interpreting of neceſſary 
things, a Man Who am 4 lover of my Conniry, 
and above the meaneſſes of Briber. For in 
ſpeaking with this Gallantry of bimſelf, he 
was not only free from arrogance vanity and 
ambition , but demonſtrated the greatneſs 
and Spirit of that Vertue, which could not 
be dejected ig ſelf, and alſo humbled and 
tamed the havghtineſs of Egvy. Such men 
as theſe will harCly be condemned, but thoſe 
who ſhould vote again!t them, are won over 
to their Cauſe, do receive infinite fatisfa- 
(tion, and are agreeably enſpirited with this 
Noble boaſting , eſpecially if chas bravery 
be ſteady, and the Ground firm on which ig 
ſtands, This Hiſtory does frequently dif- 
cover ; For when the 7 heban Princes accuſed 
Pelop:darand Fpaminendas, that the time for 
their Government of Bevrre being expired, 
they did not forthwith give up their vo 
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but made an Incurſion into Laconia, and re- 
paired , and repeopled Aeſſene , Felopidar 
ſubmitting himſelf, and making many lowly 
entreaties, very hardly obtained his abſolu- 
tion : But Epaminondas loftily glorying in 
theſe Actions, and at laſt declaring he would 
willingly be put to Death,fo that they would 
ſet up his Acculation, Fpaminondas hath wa/t- 
ed Laconia, an evemics Conntry, hath proſp:- 
rowſly ſetled the Affairs of Meſſene, and happ - 
ly eſtablifbed the League and Alliance with Ar- 
cadia, 42 anft eur wills, they admired him ; 
and the Citizens wondiing at the cheerful 
greatneſs of his courage , diſmiſſed him 
with unſpeakable pleatantneſs and fatisſa- 
Aion. 

Therefore when Agerremnon thus re- 
proached Dzomed. 


Ab! Sonof Tydeus, whoin War was beld 
Sk If ull mn Charwt 5, why dojt thou behold 
( eys ? 
The Martial Ranks and Fil:s with trembling 
(guiſe. | 
Why flandeſt thouthus ? Tins was not 1ydcus 


$:henelus is not much to be much con- 
demu'd for faying 


Our ſelves much greater then our Anceors 


We boaſt. 


For Sthrnelus had not been calumniated 
himſelf; but only patrouiz'd his abuted 
friend ; 
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friend : and fo the cauſe excug?d that free- 
dom of Speech, which ſeem'd otherwiſe to 
have ſomething of the Glorieſo. 

But Cicero*s magnifying his diligence and 
prudence in Catalines Tryal, was not very 
pleaſing to the Romans : yet when Scipio ſaid 
thty ought not to Fudge Scipio, who had enſtated 
them in the pow'r of Judging all men, they 
aſcended Crown'd to the Capitol and Sacri- 
aced with him. For Scipis was not neceſli- 
tared to this, but mecrly ſpur'd by the deſire 
of Glory and the danger he was in deliver*d 
him from envy. 

Now talking afrer an high and glorious 
manner prove's advantagious, not only to 
perſons ia danger of the Law, or ſuch like 
imminent diſtreſs, but to thoſe allo who are 
clouded in a dull ſeries of misfortunes ; and 
that more properly then when they appear 
ſplendid in the World. For what addition 
can words make to thoſe who already ſeem 
poſſe(s'd of real glory, and to lic indulging 
and baſquing in her Beams ? But thoſe who 
at preſent are incapable of ambition, if they 
expreſs themſelves lofrily, they ſeem only ro 
bear up againſt the ſtorms ot Fortune, to 
undergird the greatneſs of their Souls, and 
to ſhun that piry and commiſeration whicit 
ſippoſes a ſhipwrackt and forlorn Conditt- 
on. As therefore thoſe who in walking 
affet a Niffiels of Body and a ſtretche out 
Neck, are accounted effeminate and fop- 
piſh, but are commended if in fencing and 
aghting they keep themſelves erect and ſtca- 
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dy ; fo the man grapling with ill Fortune, if 
he raiſe himſelf like a ſtrong Champion to 
reſiſt her, and by » bravery ot Speech tranſ- 
frm himſelf from abject and miſerable ro 
bold and noble, he is not to be cenſur*d as 
obilinate and audacicus, but honour'd as in- 
vincible and great. Thou” Hower therefore 
deſcrib*d P.troclus in the happineſſes of his 
lite, ſmooth, and without envy, yet in death 
he makes him have ſomething of the Bravo 
and 2 Svidiers gallant roughneſs. 


Inſulr proud Heftor ;, do: Yet Jove to thee, 
Jove 414 Apclio gave this Vittory. 


Elſe had full twenty ſuch beſet me, They 
Hud fain to myenroged Dart a prey. 


So Phocion, tho? otherwiſe very mild, after 
the Serrcnce paſs'd on him, ſhew'd the 
grea'nels of his mind in many reſpects ; par- 
ticularly to one of his fellow ſufferers who 
miſerably cry*d out and bewaiPd his misfor- 
tunc, W bat | fays he? is 1t not a pleaſure to thee 
to die with Phocion ? 

Further a pruderit man has not lefs, but 
greater liberty to ſpeak any thing of him- 
jeli, when his Merits are rewarded with 
injurious and unkind returns. Achilles ulu- 
ally gave the Gods their Glory, and was mo- 
derate in ſuch expreſſions, as 


if 
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If Tove ſhall grant me to deſtroy 
This well walPd Town. —— *[is Jove muſt rain 
( I roy. 


But when he was unhandſomely reproach'd 
and aſperyd with contumelies, he added 
ſwclling words to his anger, and thoſe in his 
own applauſe : 


I with my Ships twelve Cities overthrew; 
Nor could they ſtand, thy? at a d:ſt1t view, 
My Helmets darting rays. 


For Apology's claim a great liberty of 
Speech, and boaſting, as conſiderable parts 
of their defence. 

Themſto.les alſo, having neither been 
guilty of any thing diſtaſteful in his words 
nor actions, yet perceiving the Athenians 
__ with him, and beginning to neglect 

im, forbore not to ſay, Why, O ye happy peo- 
ple, do ye Weary out your ſelves, by ſtill recery- 
ing benefits from the ſame hands? Upon every 
ftwm you fly to the ſame Tree, for ſhelter ;, yet 
when it us fair again deſpoil it of its leaves, 4s 
you £70 away. 

hey therefore who are injucr'd uſually, 
recount their good actions to the ingrate : 
And if they alſo praiſe thoſe excelleacies 
which others are pleagd tv condemn, they 
are not only pardonable, but altogether 
without blame . For it is evident they re- 
proach not others, but apologiz: for them- 
lelves. Kk 2 Tins 
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This gave Demeſthenes a glorious free- 
dom, yet allay'd the «fenſive brightneſs of 
his own praiſes, which almoſt every where 
ſhine through his whole Oration ume 5% 54- 
e«roy : he ſtill extolling thoſe embaſllics and 
decrees, which were ſo much objected againit 
him. 

Not much vnlike this is the infinuating de- 
ticacy of an Antitheſis, when a perſon, be- 
ing acccus'd for any thing as a crime,demon- 
ſtrates it*s oppoſice to be baſe and vitious. 
So Lycurgw being upbraided by the Arheni- 
ans for ſtopping, a Sycophants mouth with 
money, and what kind of Citizen | lays he} 
do you then take me tobe, who having ſo long 
mannagd the aff atrs of the ri oubiick amongſt 
you, am at laſt found rather to have gryen mo- 
ney for the prevention of injuſtice, th:n to bave 
recery'd any thing to promote it ! And Cicero, 
Metellu cbjeRting, he had caſt more by his 
evideace againſt **ﬀm, then ever he had ac- 
quitted by his pleading for *cra, replies, 
IWho there/ore will not freely declare, that Ci- 
Cero has mere onrſty ad faith then Eloquence ? 
Many expreſſions of this Nature are in De- 
moſthenes ;, particularly, but who might not 
juitly bave ſlain me, if ] had er.deavour'd im 
word only to ſully what the C'ry ac: ourts lovely ?! 
Or what, think you, wou'd thoſe wnwo' thy fel- 
lows have ſaid, if, whilſt I had bern carionſly 
pormng on other thin? s, the Citys bad revolted ? 
And 2l) his foremention'd Orat:on ingent- 
outly drefles theſe Antitheton $s and Soluti- 


6:3 of Calcs with the ſubtile Ornaments of 
his 
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his own praiſe. Bat this may very profita- 
bly be learn'd therein, that delicately tem- 
p'ring the encomiums of his Auditors, with 
the things relatiag to himſelf, he ſecures him- 
ſelf from being lyale to Envy ;,, nor becomes 
ſuſpected of Selt-love. 
There he relates in what manner the A4- 
thenians behav'd themſelves to the Exbcans, 
in what manaer to the Thebans, and what be- 
nefits they confer'4 upon thoſe of Byzan- 
tim and Coerſoneſns ; in all which he confelles 
his part was only that of their Miniſter or 
Sceward. Thus by a rhetorical deceit he 
fhaely and inſenſibly inſtills his own praiſes 
into his hearers, who pleafingly hang upon 
his words, and rejoyce at the commemora- 
tion of thoſe worthy deeds : Now this Joy 
is immediately ſeconded by admiration, and 
admiration is ſucceeded by a liking and love 
of that Perſon, who fo wiſely adminiſtred 
the affairs. This Epaminondas ſeems to have 
confider'd, when being revil'd by 1Meneclidas 
as tho he had an higher opinion of himſelf, 
then ever Agamemnon had,--if it be ſol ſays he] 
0 Thebans, ':is you bave puff '4 me np; you, 
by whoſe h:lp a'one, I overthrew the Lacedemo- 
nian Empire in one day. 

But {1nce for the moſt part many are ex- 
ceedingly diſpleas?d with thoſe who are the 
Trumpeters of their own Fame, but if 
they ſound forth anothers are delighted, and 
give them cheerful acclamations; it is hence 
grown a frequent cuſtom amongt Orators 
by a ſeatonable extolling thoſe who have like 
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purpoſes, ations, and manner of life with 
Thcirs, to aſſure and wheedle over the Au- 
ditory to themſelves; knowing that tho? 
the Panegyrif# ſolemnize anothers worth, yet 
having the ſame endowments of Vertue, 
theſe Encomiums will redound to himſelf. 
For as he who reproaches any man for faults 
of which he himſelf is guilty, cannot bur 
perceive he principally upbraids himſelf : So 
the vertuous by giving applauſes to the ver- 
t1:ous, ofter their own praiſes to the appre- 
henfive, who will preſently cry out,--- and 
are not you oe of theſe? Therefore Alexander 
honouring, Hercules, and Androcopes again ho- 
nouring, Alexander, they in effect propos*d 
themſelves to be in like manner honored by 
others. But Dionyſins ſcoffing Geton, and 
calling him the Gelos of Sicily, was not aware 
that through envy he had happen'd to in- 
friuve the greatneſs of his Authority and 
Pow*r. Theſe things the prudent man muſt 
know and obſerve. 

Now thoſe who are forc'd upon their own 
praiſes, are the more excuſable, if they ar- 
rovate not the cauſes wholly to themſelves, 
but aſcribe them in part to Fortune, and in 
part to God, Achilles therefore ſaid well 


Aﬀſeer the Gods of Conqu*ring himbeſi ow d 
0: me the Paneer. 


and Timoleon did well, who Erefled a Fane 
ro Fortune, and dedicated his houle ro Bonus 


Gcnins, to whom he rcfer'd the _ 
is 


's 


t 
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his Attempts. Bur beſt of all Python Enix, 
who after he had (111n Cerys, co:mmg ro A- 
thens, and perceiving tha the Orators being 
very bulte in applauding him to the people, 
diſpleay?d many,and [tirr*d them up roEnvy, 
he thus ſpeaks, Theſe things, ye Ather 1ns 


ſome of the Gods have done ;, our hands we's 0n- 


ly the inſlruments of their work, Sylils alſo 
prevented cavy by his perpeivally praiſing 
Fortune, not his proweſs; and at lait Sir- 
nan'd himſelf Epaphr.ditxs in acknowvieds- 
ment that his ſuccels proceeded from the 
care of Yeu. For the World will more 
readily in:pute whatever a perton has done 
well, to a lucky chance, or the pleaſure of 
ſome God, then to his Vertne: and will 
hardly allow him any honour of a protp*rous 
action; tho? all detefts and mitac.s cuturcs 
they attribute wholly to himfelr. 

T he Laws therefore of Z-leucnus were re- 
ceiv*dby the Locrenſes with the more willing- 
neſs and dclizhrt, becauic he had tuld *em, 
Minerva conſtantly appear'd to hin, ditta- 
red and inſtructed him in thoſe Laws ; and 
that they were none of them his own 1u- 
ventions. 

Theſe kind of excuſes may be fram'd as 
convenient remedies or prevencions when we 
have to do with perſons of adiflicult or en- 
vious humour : nor is it amils to uſe ſome 
little revocations or corrections of what 
may ſeem ſpoken to our praiſe, even be- 
fore thoſe who are of a ſedate and compoſed 
temper, If any commend us as thoſe who 
Kk 4 hazc 
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have Learning, Richcs, or Authority, we 
ſhould hinder them from checting ſuch T c- 
picks ; and rather dcefrre them, it they can, 
to take notice of us as innocent, gocd, and 
uſeful. Thus we do not fo much collate, as 
tranſlate praiſes ; and ſeem not to be puff'd 
up with our applauders, but rather to ſhow 
they have not prais'd conveniently, and for 
truly meritorious things. We hide alſo in- 
feriour with better qualifications; yet notas 
deliring to be commended, but as tezching 
to commend arighr. Svch forms as theſe 
may be referr*d hither ; *Tis true I have rot 
weld the City with S:ones or lrick ;, ut if ye 
view my Fortifications you ſhall find Armour, 
and Horſes, and Confederates encurh. But 
more aptly belongs that of Pericles: when 
his friends bcwail*d him in the extreamitics 
of death,they put him in mind of his Autho- 
rity and the great oflices he had diſcharg'd ; 
as allo what Victories, Trophies and Cities 
he had left the A:benrans, but he raiſing him- 
ſelf a little, reprov'd them as fixing only 
upon common acqueſts, and enlarging ra- 
ther in the encomiums of Fortune then of 
Vertue; whereas they neg|cRed the preat- 
eſt matter and which was mote peculiar to 
himſelf, That be had never been the occaſion of 
ary Athenians nearing black, Ard hence the 
Oratcr may learn it he be a good man, to 
transfer the Eulogiums of his Eloquence to 
his vertvous life and manners; and the 
Commancer who is zdmir*d and applanded 
for his condugt or happy fortune ia the Wars 

may 
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may freely propoſe his Clemency or Juſtice 
as more worthy to be prais'd. Nay further 
ir becomes even an Emperor vpen a profuſi- 
on of ſuch elurting prailes as flatterers are 
commoniy guilty of, to fay ſomething of 
this nature 


'0 God am I: Why do ye equal me 


Thus to th\' immortal Pow'rs ( — 


If you know me well let my juſtice or tem- 
perance, my zquanimity or humanity be 
rather ſpoken of. For even epvy her ſelf 
can eaſily concede the leſſer horours to him 
who refuſes the greatcr; nor will ir rob any 
of tive encomivms, not to expect falle and 
vain ones. Therefore ſeveral Princes who 
permitted not themſelves to be called Gods, 
nor the cff-ſpring of the Geds, have jet af- 
ſumed the T itles of Philadelphs, Fhbilometeres, 
Evergete, Or Theephils ;, and none cver doubr- 
ed to honour them with thoſe glorious yet 
humane appellatiors. 

Again, they who in their Writings and 
Sayings are abſolute Votaries to wiſdom by 
no means will be called Sopks or Wiſe men, 
but can pleaſantly ſwzllow the Epitket «<7 
Philoſophers, #7.e. Students or Lovers ci 
Wiſdom, or any other eafie nzme which 
ſounds not big, nor expoſes rhem to envy; 
ard io they beget and prefcerve a good ©- 
ſteem- But your rhetcrical Sophiſters whilſt 
im their Orations they gape for theextraor- 
dinary acclamaticns of Divine, Anpelical, 
\Won- 
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Wonderful, they looſe even thoſe common 
ones of Manly or Pretty well. 

Now as $kilful Painters that they may not 
offend the Eye, allay their overbright and 
gawdy colours by temp?®ring %*em with dar- 
ker; ſo there are ſome who will not repre: 
ſent their own Praiſes altogether glazing, 
and immoderately ſplendid, bur caſt in ſome 
defects, ſome ſcapes, or ſlight faults to take 
away the danger of diſpleaſure or envy. 
Epeiu intollerably brags 


I glory in my being much the beſk —— 
and after 
Ile cruſv my Adverſaries body, break bis bones:- 


yet he would ſeem to qualific all with this 
Pt nat enough that I'm in Fizht wth I'd? 


but, to ſay truth, to excule his arrogance 
with ſo baſe a confeſſion is ridiculous. 
He then who would be an exatt man cor- 
rets himſelf for his forgetfulneſs, igno- 
rance, ambition, or not giving ear to dilci- 
pline or inſtructions. So does Ulyſſes--» 


But I the Syrens much to hear deſir'd, 
With earneſt brow my unwilling friend; requir*d 
To looſe me from the Maſt - 


Ione con'd perſwads me , ſuch the violent 
(charm ! 
Sch the incentive to my pleaſing harm | 


But "t had been better far. 


And 
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And for the moſt part *tis a yood Anti- 
dote againſt envy to mix amongſt our Praiſes 
thoſe taults that are not altogether ungene- 
rous and baſe: Therefore many temper 
them not only with confeſſions of poverty 
or unskilfulneſs, but even of vile deſcent. 
So Agathocles carow7zing amongſt the Sicilian 
youth in golden Bowls very curioully 
wrought, commanded earthen Pots to bc 
brought in, See (fays he ) what Diligence, Las 
boriouſneſs ard Fortitude can ds! Ovice we 
made muggen Juzs, but now Viſſ.ls of Gold. 
For his Original was fo mean and contemp- 
tible, that it was thought he had ſerv'd in a 
Potters Shop, who at laſt govern'd almoſt all 
city. 

1 heſe are the outward preventions, or 
remedies againſt diſeaſes that may rite from 
the ſpeaking of ones lelf. There are ſome 
others inward which Cats has recourſe to, 
when he tells us he was envy*d for negleCting 
his domeſtick Aﬀairs, and being vigilant 
whole Nights in thoſe of his Country. 


How ſhall I boat? who grew ſo eaſily, 3 
Tho? muſter d *mong ſt the common Soldiery, ©. 
Great in my Fortune as the braveſt be ? 

and 
But I am loth to looſe pa#t Libours gains ; 
Nor w.ll retreat from a freſh Troop of pats. 


For as they who obtain great poſſeſſions of 
Houſes or Lands gratis and with little difſh- 
culty, are under the Eyeof Envy ; but not 
it 
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if their purchaſes were troubleſome and 
dear; ſo it is with them who arrive at honor 
and applauſe. Well then, fince 'tis evi- 
dent, we may praiſe our ſelves not only in- 
offenſively, and without bcing lyable to 
Envy, but with great advantage too, that 
we may not ſeem to do this for its ſelf, bur 
2 further and better end, firſt conſider whe- 
ther it may prove for the inſtrution of 
the company by exciting them to a ver- 
tuous xmulation, For ſo Neſtors relation 
of his own atchievements enflamed Fa- 
troclus, and nine others with a vehement 
delice of {ingle combat, and we know 
the counſel that brings perſwaſive deeds 
as well as words, a lively exemplar, and 
an immediate familiar incentive, enſouls 
a man with courage; moyes, yea vene- 
mently ſpurs him up to ſuch a reſolu- 
tion of mind as cannot doubt the poſli- 
bility and ſucceſs of the attempt. This was 
the reaſon of that Chorus in Lacedemor 
conliſting of Boys, young men and old, 
which thus ſung in parts. 


Oldm. Once were young and bo!d,and ſtrong, 

B5ys. And we ſhalt be no leſs ere long : 

Young-m.We row are fuch : and dare defy 
The hardy'ſt aze that ſtrives for maſtery. 


well and politickly in this publick entertaia« 
ment did the Legiſlator propoſe to the 
youth obvious and Domeſtick examyles of 


iichas they ſaw had already performed the 
ſame 
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ſame things he exhorted them to. 

Moreover it is not only available for the 
exciting of a generous zmulation, but ſome- 
times requiſite for the filencing and taming 
an infoleat and audacious man, totalk a lit- 
tle gloriouſly of ones ſelf : As Neſtor in this 


I have convers'd With men more gallant fur 

(thmg: wy 
Then you ;, mitch your Superiors they in all 
Nor did they ever to contenm Mee dare, 

And Ariſtotle writes to Alexander, that 
not only thoſe who have mighty Empires 
may think highly of themſelves ; but they 
alio who have worthy thoughts and notions 
of the Gods. Such a rematque as this is al- 
ſo profitable again{t Enemies, and recalls the 
the Spirits: 


Weak Sons of Miſery our ſtrength oppoſe. 


And ſich a refleftion as that of Ageſtlauz, 
who ſaid concerning the King of Ferſia, 
when he hezrd him calPd the Great, aud 
who 1s greater then 1 unleſs he be move Juſt ? 
So F pamtnondas aniwered the Lacedimorcilns 
when they had fpun ont a long accufation a- 
gainſt the Thibans, I ſee then we have forced 
you ont of your wonted humer of ſhort ſprich, 

The like to thele are proper againſt Ad- 
verſaries ; but amorgſt our Friends and Fel- 
low Citizens a fealonable glorying is good, 
not only to humble and throw down their 
baughtineſs ; 
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haughtineſs; but if they be fearful or aſto- 
niſhed , to fetch back their courage, and 
reach them to rally up themſelves again. 
Therefore Cyrs in perils and Battels talked 
at a thundring rate, but otherwiſe was mild 
and gentle in diſcourſe. And A ti70nns the 
ſecond generally was modelt and tree from 
bluvring,bur at the Sea-hght at C-4,onke of his 
Friends ſaying ſee you net how much greater the 
number of the Enemies Ships is, then ours? He 
aniwers and h:w mary ſoever they be ſet me op- 
fite ro them all. 


This Homer ſeems to have conſidered, who 
makes Ulyſſes, when his friends were dif- 
may*d at the noiſe and horrible Waves of 
Caribdis, to immind them of his former 
Stratagems and Valour. 


Nur s5 the Evil greater now, thin When 

By force the Cyclops in hu ſpacious Don 
Imprig*nd us ;, yet thence my Policy, 

Or found, or Proweſs made 4 proſperous Wy, 


F »r theſe kind of Praiſes are not ſuch as 
the Haranguers to the People or Sophiltical 
Bragzers uſe, nor of thoſe who affect Pop1- 


Jar Hummings and. Applauſe, bt neceſla- 


ry pledges of that Courage and Conduct, 
which muſt be given to hearten up our 
friends. For we know that opinion , and 
confidence in him whom we eſteem endued 
with the Fortitude and experience of a com- 
Plcat Captain, is in the Criſis of _ - 
ma 


- 
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ſmall advantage to the obtaining of the day, 

We have before declar'd the oppoling 
himſelf to the reputation and credit of ano. 
ther to be altogether unbefuting a worthy 
man, but where a vitious praile becomes 
hurtful and corruptive, creating an earneſt- 
neſs after evil things, or anevil purpoſe in 
great matters, it 1s not unprofitable to re- 
fuſe it ; but becomes us to direct the minds 
of the company towards berter ſentiments 
of things, ſhowing their difference, and 
wherein it fails. For certainly any one will 
be pleaſed, when he ſees many voluntarily 
abſtaining from the Vices they heard cry*d 
down and reprov*d , but if baſenefſs be well 
accounted of, and honour be made to at- 
tend on him who purſues Pleaſure or Avarice, 
where is the Nature fo happily ſtrong thar 
can reſiſt, much lefs conquer the temptation? 
Therefore a generous and diſcreet Perſon 
muſt not fer himſelf againſt the praifes of 
evil men, bur of evil aCtions, for they are 
not by any means to be applauded; and 
theſe kind of commendations pervert the 
judgments of men, and miſerably lead them 
to the imitating and emulating unworthy 
practices as laudable. But they may be ealily 
bewrayed by confronting them with op- 
poſite Truths. Theodorns the Tragedian 
1s reported to have ſaid to Satyrus the Come- 
dian, *Tis net ſo wonderful an art to move the 
Theaters Laughter, asto force its Tears, and 
if ſome Philoſopher ſhould have retorted, 
Ay, but friend "tis not ſo fit and ſeemly to make 


men 
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men weep, as toremove and free them from theiv 
ſorrows, "tis likely by ſome odd way of com : 
mending himſelf, he would have delighted 
his hearer, and endeavoured to alter or ſe- 
cure his Judgment. So Zeno knew how to 
{peak forhimſelf when the great number of 
Tb. opiraft; his Scholars, was oppoſed to the 
tewnels of his; ſaviag, His Corus is indeed 
greater then mine, but mine 1s ſweeter and bet- 
ter tang ht. And Phocion, while Leoſtenes yet 
profper*d, being asked by the Orators,what 
good he had done the City, Replyes —No- 
thing but this that in my Government of you 
there have ben no funeral Orations, though ll 
the decraſed were baried tm the Sepulchers of 
their Anceſtors. $9 Crates by way of Antiche- 
ſis to this Epitaph ofthe Glutton 


[What I hrve eat is mine;, 51 words my will 
Puehal, end of my Luſt have took my fil.) 


well oppoſes theſe 
C vonght, 
What I have learn'd, i mine ;, Pave had my 
And me (he Muſes noble Truths have taught. 


This kind of Praiſe is amiable and ad- 
vantagious , teaching to admire and love 
co:1venient and profitable things, inſtead of 
the ſiperfl ous and vain. | 

Thus much for the ſtating of the queſtion, 
in wat caſes and how far (elf Praiſe may be 
noff-ofive : Now the order of the diſcourie 


requires to ſhew how an uncomely and un- 
caſonable 
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ſcaſonable affeAtation of Praiſe may be a- 
voided. 

Diſcourſe of a mans ſelf uſually fallys 
from ſelf Love, as from its Fort; and is 
there obſerved to lay wait, even in thoſe who 
are vulgarly thought free hough from am- 
biticn. Therefore, as it is one of the rules 
of hcalth, to avoid Cangerous and unwhol- 
ſome places, or being in them ro take the 
greater care, ſo it ought to be a likerule 
ccn-erning converſe and fpeaking of ones 
ſelf. For this kind of talk has ſlippery occa- 
ſions, into wh.ch we un wares and indiſcerni- 
bly are apt to fall. 

For fir!t (as is aboveſaid) ambition uſually 
intrud-'s with ſome flouriſhing remarks to 
adorn her ſeif: for let a rerſon be com- 
mended by his cqual or inferior, the mind 
of the ambiticus :s tickled and rubbed at the 
hearing of his Praiſe, and immediately he 
is hurried by an intemperate deſire and pre- 
cipitation afcer the like; as the avpetite 
of the hungry is ſharpned by ſeeing others 
Cat, 

In the ſecond place, the ſtory of mens 
proſperovs ations, naturally carrys them 
into the humor of boaſtin?; and Joy fo far 
transports them, that they {welt with their 
own words, when they would pive you a 
relation of their Victorys, and ſuccels in the 
buſineſſes of the State, or of other their pub- 
lickly applauded Actions or Orations, whey 
find it difficult not to play the Rhodomon- 
tado's, and preſerve a mean. In which my 
L | 0 
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of error *tis obſervable that Soldiers ard 


Mariners are moſt entargled : nor is it un- | 

Fe frequent with thoſe who return from the 

| government of Provinces, and manage- 
Pro ment of great Affairs. Such as theſe when 
,"* mention is once., made of Illuſtcious and [ 

| Royal Perſonages, preſently thruſt in ſome t 

| Eulogys of themſclves, as proceeding from (1 
'S the favor and kind opinion of thoſe Princes; n 

| and then fancy they ſeem not at all to have u 

4 prais*'d themſelves, but only given a bare RF < 
a acccunt,whar great men have ſaid honorably r 
.AAC of them. So,another ſort, little different from d 
_ theſe,think they are not diſcerned, when they N 
5 tell you all the tamiliarities of Kings and Em- O! 
perors with them, and their particular ap- tl 

% plying themſelves rem in diſcourſe, and w 

. appear to recount them, not as thereby in- di 
| tending their own Honour, but as bringing re 
= in conſiderable evidences of ſingular affabili- ve 
q; ty and Humanity in perſons to exceeding | 
»$ great. A ( 
" We ſee then wl at reaſon we have to look of 
b», narrowly to our ſelves, that, whilſt we con- of 
4 fer pin:fes on others, we give no ground for tic 
ſuſpicion, that we make them bur the vehi- chi 

iq cles of our wr; and that 1n pretending to cele- thi 
; lrate Patroclus under his name we mean Ro- W3 
| mantickly our ſelves, tic 


Further, that kind of diſcourſe which con- of 
fiſts in dilpraiſing and finding fault is dan- ift 
perous, and yields opportunity to thoſe that F pu 
watch it,for the magnifying their own little Þ} ly; 
worth. Of this 0!d men are inclinable tobe Þ} der 
guilty, 
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guilty, when by chaſtizing and debaſing o- 
thers for their Vices, they exalt themſelves 
as wonderfully great in the oppolite Ver- 
tues. Indeed to theſe there muſt be a 
very large conceſſion, if they be Reverend 
not only in Age, bur in Vertue and place : 
For it is not alrogether an unproficable way, 
ſince it may ſometimes create an extraordi- 
nary zeal, and z nulation of Honour in thoſe 
who are thus ſpur*d up. Burt otherwiſe that 
ſort of humor 1s carefully to be ſhun*'d; for 
reproof is often bitter, and wants a great 
deal of caution to ſweeten and correct it. 
Now this is not done by the tempering our 
own Praiſes with the reprehenfion of ano- 
ther: for he is an unworthy and odious fellow, 
who ſeeks his own credit through any mans 
diſprace,baſely endeavouring to build a ſlight 
reputation of his Vertue, upon the dilco- 
very of anothers crimes. 
Laſtly as they who are naturally enclin*d to 
a dangerous fort of laughter, which is a kind 
of violent paſſion or diſcaſe , mult preſerve 
eſpecially the ſmooth parts of the body from 
tickling incentives that may provoke it : So 
they whoſe minds are (ofr, and propente to 
the deſires of reputation, mu't carefully be- 
ware that they be not precipitated by the 
ticklings of anothers praiſes intoa vaporing, 
of themſelves. They onghr rather to bluſh, 
if they hear themſelves commended; and not 
put on a brazen face. "They ought modeſt- 
ly and handſomly to reprove their applau- 
ders, as having —_— them too much ; 
F aug 
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and not chide them for having been too ſpa- 


4 ring in their praiſe. Yet in this many offerid, k 
I putting thoſe who ſpeak advantagiouſly of 
them in mind of more things of the fare 
=? nature; endeavouring to make a huge heap c 
5 of creditable ations, till they ſpoil not only b 
what they themſelves added , but all that k 
6. their friends contei'd to the promoting their : 
S elteem. | , 
bs Some there are who flitter themſelves 3 
| till they arc ſtupidly puſt'd up: others al- F 
1 lure a man to talk of himſeif, and tzke [ 
"a him, by caſting ſome lictic gilded rempta- ® * 
"2 tion in his way : and another fort for a lit- : 
4 tle ſport will be putting queſtions, as thoſe | 
<2= in Menarder to the filly Eragadecia Soldier. 
C How did you g*t this wound ? T 
® ry 4 ſuruus Dart. t 
Wt, For Hearn [ke how ? P 
wn As from my Scailing Ladder Þ 
4 I menn:ed the provid Walls. Se kere ! behold! f 
% I j.ow yew 77: fe ntty —_— oy 
+ : d 
F But they ſpoild all with Lavghrer. 
7 We muſt thercfore be watchful that « 
. wencither of viir ſelves drop into our own " 
! 11COnvenient Praiſes ; nor be hooked into 6 
them by ethers. Now the beſt and moſt b 
certain way ct Sccurity is to look back upon 
ſich as we can remember guilry of this fauir; . 


1.4 coni:der how abſ.ird aud uply it is ac- 
coined by all men; and that hardly any 
thing 15 1a conveiſe a greater Cilturbance 
thea this, H-nce 
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Hence 1t is, that tho there be no other 
quality in ſuch perſons unplealing, yet as 
Nature had taught us to abhor and fly it, 
we haſten outro pet a little freſh air, and 
ev*n the very Parifites and indigent Flatter- 
ers are unezfte, when the wealthy and great 
men, by whole ſcraps they live , beyzin ro 
adinire and e:tol themſelves Yet [| they 
ſay] thele are the principal diſhes ar Feaſts, 
Therefore he in Menauder crys ot 


They kill me, I'm a maccrated Cutlt 
Iith their wiſe ſay ngs and their Souldiers brags. 
How baſe theſe Glorioſo's are | —— 


But theſe faults are not only tobe objected 
againſt common Soldiers and upſtarts, de- 
taining others with gaudy and proud rela- 
tions of their own ations bur allo ro So- 
phitts and Philoſophers and Commanders, 
growing full of themſelves, and talking at a 
faſtuous rate. 

Therefore *tis fit we ſtill remember that 
anothers difpraifſe always accompanys the in- 
diſcreet Praiſes of our felves. That the end 
of vain-glory is diſprace, and that as De- 
wolthenes tells vs, the company will both be 
ofiended, and judge otherwiſe of vs, then 
we would ſceem to be. Let us then for- 
bear tv ta!k of our ſelves, unleſs the profic 
that we or others may thence probably reap, 
be conſiderably grezt, 
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Plutarch 


Concerning the Procreation 
of the Soul as diſcours'd 


of in Timzus, 


The Father to Autobulys , and 
Plutarch wiſheth Health. 


By John Phillips Gezr, 


INCE *s your Opinion, that it 
would be requi/ite fur me to collect 
tozether, what I have diſcourſed and 
written diſperſedly in ſeveral Trea- 
tiles explaining, as we apprehend- 
ed his ſenſe and meaning, what opinion 
Plato had concerning the Soul, as requiring 
a particular Commentary by it felf; There- 
fore, and for that the SubjeRt it ſelf may 
ſeem towant the ſupport and alloy of ſound 
Argument, in-regard my Sentiments in ma- 
ny things do not comply with Plats's D:lct- 
ples, I will rehearſe the wordsas they run 0- 
riginally in the Text it ſelf of Times. : 

There 


Ow 
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There being one Subltance not admit- 
in; of Diviſion, but continuing ſtill the 
ſame, and another liable to be divided into 
ſeveral Bodies, out of both theſe he pro- 
duc'd, for a middle mixture, a third fort of 
S:!bſtan-e, partaking, of the Nature of rhe 
Same, and the natere cf the Orher diverlly 
oppog'd, and plac'd it in the n1:dit between 
that which was indivifible, and that which 
was ſubje-t to be corporeally divided. Then 
taking all Three, heblended them into one 
form, forcibly adapting to the Same, the 
nature of the Other, not readily condeſcen- 
ding toa Mixture. Now when he had thus 
mixd them with the Subſtance, and reduc'd 
the Three into one, he again divided this 
whole Matrer into fo many parts, as were 
thouzhrt to be neceſſary; every one of theſe 
Parts being conos'd of the Same, the Other, 
and the Subſtance : and thus he began his 
D:vii:ou, 

By the way; it would be an endleſs Toyl 
core.ite the Contentions and Diſpures that 
have from hence ariſen among his lnterpre- 
ters, and to you indeed ſuperfluous , who 
are not ignorant your felves of the great- 
eſt part. 

But ſeeing thot Yenocratrs won to his O- 
pinion ſeveral cf the moſt eminent Philo- 
ſophers, while he defin*d the ſubſtance of 
the Soul tc be a Namber made by ir ſelf; 
and that many adher*d to Crentor the Soli- 
an, Who aflirm'd the Soul to conliſt of an 
E\Te;.ce partly perceptible to the Mind, m__ 
Y 
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ly ſubject ro Opinions concerning ſenſible 
things, I am aptto believe, rhat the perſpi- 
Cuity of theſe matters clearly dilucidated, 
will afford ye a fair entrance into the Know- 
ledge of theReſt. Nor does either of the 
two Cuij--vres require many words of Ex- 
planation. In regard che one ſide pretends, 
that by the mixture of the Diviſible ail 
Indiviſible S: b. cance no other thing is mea": 
than the Generation cr Original of Nex 
ber ;, (ecing that the Unite is undividable , 
but multitude 1s {{1hject ro Diviſion + How- 
ever that out of theſe is begot the N:imber 
of O:e, terminating Plurality, and putting 
a Period to Inſinicy, which they call the un- 
Iimitred Z5:ar747 ;, wiich Zaratas, the Schu- 
lar of Pyth,goras nai” the Mother ;, bit 
the Unite, the Father of Number ; and that 
theretfoic chofe Numbers were the beſt which 
approacld ncarelt in reſemblance to the 
Unire. Neverthelefs this Number cannot 
be ſaid to be the Soul 2 for ic neither has the 
power t> move, neither can it be mov?d. 
But the Same and the Other being blended ro- 
gether, of which, this is the Original of 
Motion, and Muration, the Vothcer ot Reft 
and Stability; from thele two Springs the 
Soul, which is no lcfs Active or Pallive it 
ſelf, to ſtay, or to be ſtay?d, to move, or to 
be mov'd, 

But the followers of Cranter, ſuppoſing 
the proper FunCtion of the Soul to contiſt in 
judging of thoſe things which are a diſcern- 
able co the Underitanding, and liable to 
Sence 
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Sence, as alſo of the Differences and Simi- 
litudes of theſe things as well in themſelves, 
as in reference one to another, alledge the 
Soul to be compog'd of All, to the end ſhe 
may have a true knowledge of the whole. 
Now the Things of which ſhe is to make 
her judgment are fourfold ; The Intelligible 
Nature always immutable and ſtill the fame: 
The Senſitive Nature, which is Paſſive and 
ſubjeft to Alteration ; the Nature of the 
Same ; and the Nature of the Other, or the 
Diverſly Oppoſite, in regard the two for- 
mer in ſome meaſure participate alſo of 
Diverſity, and Identity. All theſe Philoſo- 
phers likewife equally hold, that the Soul 
does neitherderive its beginning from Time, 
nor that it is the Product of Generation ; but 
that it is eadu'd with ſeveral Faculties and 
Vertues into which Plato, as it were melting 
and diſſolving it's ſubſtance for Contemp!a- 
tion's ſake, ſuppoſes it, only in diſcourſe to 
have had it's Original from Procreation and 
mixture. 

The fame was his Opinion concerning 
the World; for he knew it to be created, 
and without beginning : but not perceiving 
it ſo caſie to apprehend how the Structure 
was rear'd, or by what Order and Govern- 
ment ſupported , unleſs by admitting it's 
Beginning and the Cauſes thereto concur- 
ing, he follow*d that Method to inſtruct him- 
ſelf. Theſe things being thus gererally by 
them laid down, Exdorws will a ro nei- 


ther fide any ſhare of probability : and in- 
deed 
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deed to me, they both ſeem to have wan- 
der'd from the Opinion of Plas; it we 
intend to make the moſt likely Rule our 
Guidez which is not to advance our own 
Copceits, bur to come as cloſe as we can to 
his Sence and Meaning. Now as to this 
ſame Mixture, as they call it; of the intelli- 
ble and ſenſitive Subſtance, there is no rea- 
ſon appears, why it ſhould be more the O- 
riginal of the Soul, then of any other thing 
that yecan name. For the whole World it 
ſelf, and every one of it's parts pretend to 
no other Compoſition then of a Senſitive 
and Intelligible Subſtznce, Of which the 
one affords Matter and Foundation, the other 
Form and Fignre to the whole Maſs. And 
then again, whate*re there is of material 
Subſtance fram?d, and Structur'd by partici- 
pation and aſlimulation of the Inreelligible 
Nature, is not only to be felt, but vilible to 
the Eye ; when as the Soul (till ſoars above 
the reach of all natural Apprehenſion. Nei- 
ther did Plato ever aflert Nuwber to the 
Soul, but a perpetually Self-moving Nature, 
the Fountain and Principle of Motion. Only 
he embelliſh'd and adorn'd the Subſtance of 
it with Number, Proportion and Harmony g 
as being a Subject capable of receiving the 
moſt goodly form which thoſe Qrnaments 
could produce. So that I cangor believe it 
to be the ſame Thing to compale the Soul 
according to Number, and ro affirm the 
Soul to be Nanber it ſelf. Nor can it be 
ſaid to be Hirmony, becauſe harmoniouſly 
com- 
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compoy'd, as he has clearly demonſtrated in 
his Treatife of the Soul. But plain it is, 
that thoſe Philoſophers underſtood not the 
meaning of The Same, and the Other. For 
they tell us how the Same contributes Reſt, 
the Other Motion toward the Generatiofi of 
the Soul. Tho P/ats himfelf, in his Trea- 
tiſe entitÞ'd the Sophiſt ;, diſpoſes and diltin- 
guiſhes Eſſence, The Same, The Other, toge- 
ther with Motion and Reſt, as being fine 
Things altogether differing one froin ano- 
ther; and void of mutual Afinity. But 
theſe men are generally, as the moſt part of 
Plate*s Readers, timorous and vainly per- 
plex*d, ule all their endeavours by wreſtin 
and tormenting his Sence, to conceal an 
hide what he has written, as if it were ſome 
terrible Novelty not fir for publick view, 
that the World and the Soul had not their 
Beginning and Compoſition from Eternity, 
and therefore were not confin*d within the 
boundleſs immenſity of Time for the Fu- 
ture : of which we have particularly ſpok- 
en already. So that now it ſhall ſuffice to 
ſay no more than this, that thele Writers 
confound and (mother. if they do not rather 
utterly aboliſh his cager conteſt and diſpute 
in behalf of the Gods, wherein Plats con- 
feſles himſelf to have been tranſported with 
an ambitious Zeal even beyond the ſtrength 
of his years, againſt the Atheiſts of his 
Time. For if the World had no beginning, 
Plato*s Opinion vaniſhes; That the Soul, 
much elder than the Body, is the Principle - 
a 
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all Mction and Alteration, or to uſe his own 
words, their Cheittain and firſt Efficient 
Cauſe, whoſe Manſion is in Natnre*s moſt 
ſecret Retirement. But what the Soul is, 
what the Body, and why the Soul is faid to 
have been elder than the Body, ſhall be made 
appear in the progreſs of this Diſcourſe. 
The ignorance of which ſcems to have been 
the occaſion of fo much doubt and incredu- 
lity in reference tothe true Opinion. 

Firſt, therefore I ſhall propoſe my own 
Sentiments concerning theſe things, del:r- 
ing to gain Credit no otherwiſe then by the 
moſt probable ſtrength of Arguments, ex- 
plaining and reconciling to the utmoſt of my 
Ability, Truth, and Paradox together : after 
which 1 (hall apply both the Explication and 
Demonſtration to the words of the Text. 
In my Opirion then, the Buſineſs hes thus. 
The World, faith Heraclirww, neither did 
any one of all the Gods, nor any mortal 
Man create. As if he had been afraid, that 
not being able to make out the Creation by 
a Deity ; we ſhould be conſtrain'd to ac- 
knowledg ſome Man to have been the Ar- 
chitect of the Univerſe, But certainly far 
better it is in ſubm ſion to Plato's judgment, 
both to avow, and in our Songs of Praiſe to 
attribute the Glory of the Structure to God. 
For the Frame it ſelf is the molt beautiful of 
all Maſter- Pieces, and God the moſt Illuſtri- 
ous of all Cauſes : But that the Subſtance and 
Materials were not created, but always ready 
at the ordering and diſpoſal of ghe Omni- 
potent 
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potent Builder, to give it Form and Figure, 
as near as might be approachiag to his own 
Reſemblance. For the Creation was not 
out of _— but out of Matter want- 


ing Beauty and PerfeCtion, like the rude 
Materials of a Houſe,a Garment,or a Statue 
lying firſt in ſhapeleſs Confuſion. For be- 
fore the Creation of the World, there was 
nothing but a contus*d Heap : Yet was that 
confuſed Heap neither without a Body, with- 
ont Motion nor without a Soul. The Cor- 
poreal part was without Form or Conſiſtence, 
and the moving part Stupid and Headlong 
without Reaſon or Conduct, God neither 
incorporated that which was incorporeal, 
nor conveigh'd a Soul into that which had 
none before ; like a perſon cicher Muſical 
or Poetical, who does not make the Voice, 
nor the Movement,only he renders the voice 
Harmony, and graces the Movement with 
proper Meaſures. Thus God did not make 
the Tangible and Repercutient Solidity of 
the Corporeal Subſtance ; nor the imagina- 
tive or moving Faculties of the Soul. Bur 
taking theſe two Principles,as they lay ready 
at hand, the one oblcure and dark, the 
other turbulent and ſenceleſs, both imper- 
feſt without the Bounds of Order and De- 
cency, He ſo diſpogd, digeſted, and embel- 
liſhd the confuſed Maſs, that He brought to 
perfeftion a molt ahbſolnzxe and glorious 
Creature. Therefore the Subſtance of the 
Body is no other ; then that all receiving 


nature, the S:4r and Nurſe of all Created 
Beings. 
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Beings. But the ſubſtance of the Soul in 
Philebxs he called an infinite, being the Pri- 
vation of Number and Proportion ; having 
neither Period nor Meaſure either of Dimu- 
nition or Excels, of DiſtinCtion or Diſhmi- 
litude. Butas to that order he alledges in 
Timans, to be the mixture of Nature with 
the indiviſibleSubſtance,but being apply*d to 
Bodyes,becomes lyable to Divilion,he would 
not have it thought to be a Bulk augmented 
by Unites or Points, nor by Longitude and 
Breadth, which are qualities more conſenta- 
neous toBody*s then to the Soul, but that diſ- 
orderly unlimited Principle, moving both ir 
ſelf and other Subltances, that which he fre- 
quently calls neceſlity ; and within his Trea- 
tiſe of Laws he openly ſtiles the diſorderly, 
ill acting , or harm-doing Soul. For ſuch 
was this Soul of her ſelf, but at length one 
became wiſe, that by the participation of 
underſtanding, Ratiocination, and Harmo- 
ny,ſhe might be the Soul of the World. Thus 
that All-receiving and material Principle, 
enjoy*d both magnitude, ſpace and diſtance ; 
but beauty form and meaſure of Proportion 
it had none. However all theſe it obtained, 
when it came to be embelliſht and adorn*d 
with all the Ornaments of Sea and Land,the 
Heavens,the Stars,and all thoſe infinite vari- 
eties of Plants and living Creatures. Now 
2s for thoſe who attribute to Marter ;, and 
not to the Soul,thet which in Timex is calPd 
Neceſſty, in Philebus vaſt diſrroportion and 
wnlimited Exorbitancy of Dimmution and Ex- 
cel(s 
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ecſs they can never maintzin it to be the cauſe 
of Diſorder, 19 regard that PLto always al- 
Jeadges that ſame Matter to be without any 
form or hgures, and altogether deſticute of a- 
ny quality or effectual verrue properly be- 
lony,ing to it; comparing it to ſuch Oyls that 
have no ſcent at all, which the Perfumers 
m-x in their Tinclures. For there is no like- 
li-ood that Faro would ſuppoſe that to be 
the cauſe and Principle of Evil, which is al- 
tozether feneant in it ſelf, ſl!12giſh, and ne- 
ver to be rowgd on to Attion; and yet at 
the ſame time brand this [mmenſitie with 
the harſh Epithete of deſormcd and milchet- 
vols, and call it Neceſſity repyenant and con- 
tum:cioutly rebellious againft God, For this 
ſame Neceſſity, which ,ranverſes Heaven (to 
ule h's own Phraſe in his Politicks) and 
turns it the Guite contrary way from decency 
and ſymmetry, together with innate Concu- 
pi{cence, and that inbred Confi:fion of anci- 
ent Nature, hurly burly'd with all manner 
of diſorder, before they were wrought and 
kneaded into the graceſul decorum of the 
World, whence came they to be conveigh'd 
into the ſeveral varietics of Forms and Re- 
inzs, if the ſubje't, which is the Firſt Mu- 
ter, were voy'd of all quality whatſoever,and 
depriv'd of all efhcient cauſe ; more eſpeci- 
cially the Artichitect being ſo good himſelf, 
and intending a frame the neareſt approach- 
ng to his own perfections ?For beſides theſe, 
there is no third Principle. And indeed we 
ſhould ſtumble into the perplex'd intricacies 
of 
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either any preceding cauſe orc effect of Gene- 
ration; in that among thoſe Principles 
that have a being, it is not ble, that 
either real good, or that which is deſticute of 
all manner of quality, ſhould afford Birth or 
Subſtance to evil. ButPlars eſcap'd thoſe Pir- 
falls into which they bluadr'd who came after 


matter, maintain the moſt abſurd of 
——— ming the gene = A 
crept in ſpontaneouſly yentiti l 
_ not how, nor by what ſtrange Acci- 
dents. And yet they will not allow an A- 
tome of Epicwrus ſo much as a moments 
liberty to ſhift io its Ration, which as they 
fay, would infer motion out of #en Entitie 
without any impulſive cauſe ; neverthele/ 
themſelves preſuming all this while to af- 
firm, that Vice and Wickednefs, together 
with a thouſand other incongruities and 
vexations affiiting the body, of which no 
cauſe can be aſcrib*d to any of the Principles, 
deri\*d their Being from Cogſequence. Plats 
how ever docs not ſoz; whodeſpeyling the 
the firſt Matter of all manner of ditionlion, 
and ſeparating from God, as far as it is poſ- 
ſible, the cauſes of Evil, has thus dceliver'd 
himſelf ing the World in his Politi- 
cal Diſources. World, ſaith he, recei- 
v'd from the Illuſtrious Builder all things 
M m beaut. 
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deautifol and lovely; bit whatſoever .hap- 
pens to be noxious and jrrigular in Heaven 
throdgh its exteribur habit and diſpofition, 
from thence it derives thoſe inconveniences, 
and convejghs tbem_into the ſeveral Crea- 
tures.” And alittle farther in the fame Trea- 
eifg, 11 proceſs of tifng, when Oblivion had 
incroach'd'upon_the World, the Diſtemper 
of its ancient Confufion more prevail,d, and 
the hazard is, lelt being diſoly*d, it ſhould 
againde ſunk and ptang*d into the immenſe 
Abyk of its former irregularity. But there 
can he no diſſimilitude ip the firſt Matter, as 
being yoid of quality and diſtinCtion. 

Of which when Exdemusr,with ſeveral others, 
was alrogether T:norant, be ſeems deriding- 
lyto cavil with Plate, and taxes him with 
aſſerting the fitſk mater to be the Cauſe, 
the Root and Principle of all Evil, which 
he had ar other times fo frequently dignifi'd 
with the tender Appellations of Adorher and 
Nirſe. Whereas i _ to Matter on- 
ly the Titles of the Mother and Narſe ;, bug 
the Cauſe of Evil he makes to be the Mo- 
ving force rebd;r7 within it, not govern'd 
by Order ard. Reaſ6n, - tho not without a 
Sul neither, &KIeh Tit his Treatiſe of the 
Laws, he, Calls e:'pfcſly the, Soul repugnant 
andin Hoſting, WICWeNat other propitiouſly 
ant kitdly ating. ,*Forgho the Soul be the 
Ptinciple of Mygrion;” yet is it, the Onder- 
ſlandinf and Inrglligence which meaſures 
thar Motjon by Order and Harmony, and is 
the cauſc'of both. God thgrefore did notwake 
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a luggifh and Neepy Matter into Attion, but 
prevented it by a fix*'d eſtabliſhment from 
being any longer troubl'd and diſquieted by 
a ſenceleſs and ſtupid Cauſe. Neither did he 
infuſe into Nature the Principles of altera- 
tion and __ ſubjeftion to diſorders; but 
when it Was under the preſſure of rhoſe un- 
ruly diſorders and alterations, he diſcharg'd 
it of its manifold Enormities and [rregulari- 
ties, making uſ* of Symmetric, proportion 
and number, as the moſt proper Inſtruments, 
not of Alteration and Lawleſs motion to 
di(tra*t the ſeveral Beings with Paſſions and 
Diſtintions, but rather to render *em fixd 
and {table,and neareſt in their compoſitionto 
thoſe things that in themſelves continue f11ll 
the ſame upon the equal Poiſe of Diuturnity. 
And this in my jud2ment is the fence and 
meaning of Plato. Ot which, tbe eaſy recon- 
ciliation of his ſeeming incongruities and 
contradiction of himſelf may ſerve for the 
firit proof, 

For indeed no men of Judgment would 
have objected to the moſt Bacchanalian So- 
philters, more eſpecially to Plato the guilr 


'of ſo much inconvenience and impudent 


raſhneſs ina diſcourſe by him ſo elaborately 
ſtudy?d, 2s to affirm the fſeme Nature in one 
place never to have been created, in another 
to have been the effects of Generation : in 
Pbedrus, to aſſert the Soul Eternal; :n T#- 
mens, to fubject it to Procreation, The 
words in Phedrns necd no repetition , as be- 
ing generally familiar to the Learned, where- 
M m 2 in 
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the Body , 
it to have been ſubſequent to 
would have never ſuffer'd 
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moſt certainly compos'd the Soul excel- 

in Seniority both of Original 
to be Miſtriſs and Governeſs of 
inferior Servant. And then again he 
that the Soul reverting to her 
Divine beginning of an Kter- 

Life. Now, ſaith He, the 
Body of Heav*n became viſible ; but the 
Soul being inviſible, nevertheleſs participa- 
ting of Ratiocination and Harmony, by the 
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diſtintion, and Anticbefrs, He denys the E- 
ternity of the Soul, or that it never had a Be- 
ginning. And thus what other or better Re- 
conciliation of theſe ſeeming contrarieties, 
then his own explanation, to thoſe that are 
willing to apprehend it. For he declares to 
have becn without beginning the never pro- 

created 
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permanent 
and choiceſt ſi both prudene and or- 
derly, and adding of his own, as if it were 
for form and beautie's fake, intellet to 
Sence, and Order to Motion, conſtituted 
nd bryant 

to have a beginning a 

to have proceeded from Generation. Thus 
he likewiſe pronounces the Body of the 
World in one reſpeCt to beeternal and with- 
out Beginning, in another ſence to be the 
work of the Creation. To which purpoſe 
where he fays that the Vilible Structure , 
never in repoſe at firſt, but reſtleſs in a con- 
fus*d and tem Motion,was at length 
God diſpos'd and rang'd into 
Majeſtick Order,where he ſays that the four 
Elements,Fire and Water,Earth andAir, be- 
fore the ſtately Pile was by them embelliſh'd 
and adorg'd, caus'd a prodigious Feaver 
and ſhivering Ague in the whole maſs of 
HT, that 4 ode or ms Aa  —a— 
of thei ixtures,by his urging theſe 
T='1 hoajees thoſe bodies ——_ vaſt 
Abyis before the Fabrick of the Univerſe. 
Again, when he ſays, that the Body was 
younger then the Soul, andthat the World 
was created , as being of a Corporeal ſub- 
ſtance that may be ſeen and felt, which forr 
of ſubſtances muſt neceſſarily have a begin- 
ning and be create ; it is evidently demon- 
Mm z ſtrable 
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ſtrable from thence that he aſcribes Original 
Creation to the Nature of Bodies. $0 far is 
He from being repugnant or contradictory 
to Himſelf in theſe ſublimeſt Myſteries, For 
he does not contend, that the fame body was 
created by God , or after the ſame manner, 
and yet that it was before it had a Being, 
which would have been to aCt the part 
of a Jugler; but he inſtrufts vs what we 
ought to underſtand by Generation and 
Creation. Therefore, ſays he, at firſt all 
theſe things were void of Meaſure and Pro- 
portion ; but when God firſt began to beau- 
tihe the whole, the Fire and Warer, Earth 
and Aire, having perhaps ſome prints and 
footſteps of their Forms, lay in a huddle 
jumb1*d altogether, as probable ir is, that all 
things are, where God is abſent, which then 
he reduc'd to a comely Perfection vary*d by 
Number and Order. Moreover, having told 
us before, that it was not a work of one, 
but of a twofold proportion te bind and fa- 
ſten the bulkie immenity of the whole, 
which was bcth ſolid and of a prodigious 
profundity, aud then coming todeclare how 
God, after he had plac'd rhe Water gud the 
Earth in the midi berween the Fire and the 
Aire, incontinently clog?d up the Heavens 
into a circular form. Our of chele Materi- 
als, ſaith He, being four in Number was the 
Body of the World created, agreeing in 
praportion and {o amicably correſponding 
topcther, that being thus emb<dy*d and 
contiy'd w.thin their proper bounds, It Is 
im poſlible 
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impaſlible that. any: difolugiop ſhouldhap. 
pen from their owa couteading force, unleſs 
He a rivited the whale Frame, ſhould 
go t again to reud it. in pieces: moſt 
apparently teaching us, that Gpd- was not 
the Parent and ArchiteRt of the Corporeal 
Subſtange only., .or of, the, Bulk and Matter, 
but of the Beauty, the SYOMetry and {ymi- 
litude:thar, adorn'd and grac'd the whole. 
The {ame we are to believe He thought con» 
cerning the Soul ; that. ghere is 0ne-which 
was neither. the,Created by God, neither is 
& on Soul Ef the Was 4 ict vm 
ell-movingand reſtteſy Eflicacy of a giddy, 
headſtrong, Irrational and diſorderly agita- 
tion and impetuolity.. The-other, that which 
God himſelf having accouter'd and adorn'd 
with lutable Numbers aud Proportions, has 
made ent of dhe-created World, her 
ſelf the tof Greation alſo. Now that 
Plato had this belief cqgcerning theſe things, 
I far, Contemplation's fake laid down 
thele ſuppolitions concerning the Creation 
of the World and the Soul, this among many 
others-ſcems to. be an evident (ignification, 
that as tor the Soul, he avers it to be both 
created and not.created,but as to theWorld 
he always maintains,that it had a beginning, 
and was created, never that it was iacorrup- 
tible and Eternal. What neceſlity therefore 
of bringing any Teſtimonies out of Times. 
For the whole Treatiſe from the beginning 
to the end diſcourſes of nothing elſe but of 
the Creation of the World. As for therelt 
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we find that Timew in his Alone, _ 
in his 


Divinity, faith he, has a 
jod, which is, as it were en- 
vd in a certain and perfet 


Murmber ; meaning in that place by created 

Divinity no other then Marriade/ it ſelf. 
The firſt Pair of theſe Numbers 

7 

| 

$ 

7 


with P___ 

and Eigbe,which being added all alrogerther, 
produce a-Fetragonal Number of Thirty 
XxX 


A breach in the Original, 
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But the Quaternary of Numbers ſev down 
by Plate have 1 


ven intervals. 8 3s. \ 37 

This Quater- : 

nary contains the Unite, the common Ori. 
of all even and odd Numbers. Sub- 


ſhould be amen pep 
another, 2 oppoſitely one a- 
gainſt Vother a to tres, cad 
the odd by themſelves, according to the 
Schemes in view. In the fame manner are 
limilar Numbers likewiſe to be joyn'd toge- 


ther, which will uce other Numbers 
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the intervals of a Tone. But as 
for —_ they call'd it the Remainder, 
diſparing, as Plate himlelf did , of being 
ever able todivide a Fone into equal parts. 
Then Five and Thirty they nam*d Harmony, 
as coy of the, two firſt Cubes, riſing 
from d and an even Nnmber;as alſo out 
of the four Nymbers,\S:x, Eighr, Nine and 
Twelve, comprehending both Harmouical 
and ; — Propottion. Which never- 

e 


theleſs will be more conſpicuous being made 
ag ry 1 Eye. Paralleicars 

mit. a Right A elogram., 

& : . B me D. the leſſer 

"NE . fide of which: A, B, 

EL IIEIS | oy ar = 

F | | q-- onge © AT. con- 

_ tains ſeven Squares, 

+ + bs Let the leſſer Divili- 

LIB 112 on be unequally,divi= 

* ded into two & three 

x -- | Squares, mark'd E. 

C H D And the larger Divi- 

' , hon into two unequal 


Diviſions more of three and four Squares, 
marked F. Thus A.E. F. G. comprehends 
fix, E.B.G.1I. Nine, F.G.,C- H. Eight and 
G.L H.ID. Twelve, By this meany. the 
whole Parellellegram couaining thirty five 
litsle ſquare Area's, compreheands. all the 
Projpertieng of the fieſt;concerds in Mulick, 
in the number of theſe-litgle $quargs., For 
[1x is exceeded by eight.ig a Seſqwreree . pro- 
portion, wherein the Diateſaren is mg 
ended. 
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hended, And Six is exceeded by Nine, in 
a Seſquralter proportion, wherein is allo ins 
cluded-the Fifth- Six 1s exceeded by IT welve 
in duple proportion,containing 2lio the O- 
fteve ;, and then laſtly, there is the Soqus 
oft ave Proportion of a Tone in Eight to 
Nine. And therefore they call that vumber 
which eomprehends all theſe Proportions, 
Harmony. | his Number is z5 which being 
multiply*d by 6, the product is 120, Which 
is the number of days, they ſay, which 
brings thoſe Infants to Perfection that are 
born at the ſeven Months end. Te pro- 
ceed by way of Multiplication,twice z makes 
6: And four times 9 thirty (1x, and $ times 
29 produces 216. Thus fx appears to be a 
perfect Number, as being equal to its parts, 
and therefore called Adarrimony,y by reaſon 
of the Mixture of the firſt Even and Odd. 
Moreover it is compos'd of the Original of 
Number which 1s One, of the firlt even num- 
ber, which is Two, ard the firft Odd Num- 
ber,which is Three. T hen for 36,it is the firlt 
as well Quadrangular as Triangular Number. 
Quadrangular from 6 and Triangular from 8, 
T be ſame thing happens from the Multipl:- 
cation of the two firſt Square Numbers, 4 
and g, as alſo from the Addition of the three 
Cubical Numbers. One, E:Ngbr,and 25, which 
being put together make up 36, Laſtly you 
have the unequal {1des of the Parallelogram, 
by the Multiplication of 12 by g or 9g by four. 

Take then the Numbers of the ſides of all 
theſe figures, the 6 of the Square, the $ 
of 
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variety then the Pythagoric ;, but io rezard 
the numbers propos'd did not afford ipace 
{ſufficient for the middle Intervals, there- 
fore there was a neceſſity to allow larger 
bounds for the Proportions, 

And now we are to tcll yce what thoſe 
bounds and middle ſpaces are. Ard- firſt 
concerning the Medicties ;, of which, that 
which equally exceeds and is exceeded by the 
ſame Namber , is calPd Arithmerical;, the 
other which exceeds dr is excceded by the 
ſame part of it's Extremitics, is call'd $b- 
contrary. Now the Extreames , and the 
middlc of Arithmetical Medvetie are 6,9, 12. 
For 6 is exceeded by 09, as 9 is exceeded 
by 12. that is to ſay by the Nimber three. 
The Extreams of the Sub contrary are 6, 
The Extreams and middle of the Subcon- 
trary are 6, 8.12. where ix is exceeded 
two by 8, and 8 four by 12. yet 2 is equal- 
ly the third of fix, as 4 is the third part of 
12. So that in the Arithmertical Mcdierie the 
middle exceeds :nd is exceeded by the ſame 
part ; but in the Sub-contrary Medietie, one 
» of the Extreams wants, the other abounds 

in the ſame part of the Extremity , for in 

the firſt 4 is the third pert of the Med:wm in 
reſerence to both Extreams ; but inthe lat- 

ter the third parts are diffzrene, 4 and 2. 

Whence it is calld Subcontrary. This they 

alſo call Harmony, as deing that whoſe mid- 

dleand Extreams afford the firſt Concords : 

that is to ſay, between the higheſt and 
lowermoſt lies the Diapa/on: between the 
higheſt 
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higheſt and the middle lies the D5aperte; and 
between the middle and lowermoſt lies the 
Fourth or Diateſſaron. For ſuppoſe the high- 
eſt Extream to be D 1a ſol re, and the leweſt 
Extream D ſol re, the middle is G ſol re ut, 
making a "_ to the uppermoſt Extream, 
but a Fewrh to the lowermoſt. So that 
D la ſol re anſwers to 12, Gſolrowt to 8, 
and De ſelreto 6, Now the more readil 
to find out theſe AMedinms, Endorus hat 
taught us an caſy method. For after you 
have propos'd the Extremities, if you take 
the balf part of each and add them together, 
the product ſhall be the middle alike in 
duple and triple proportions,in Arithmetical 
Medietic. Butas for Subcomrary Medictie, 
in duple proportion, firſt having fix'd the 
Extreams, take the third part of the leſſer 
and the. half of the larger Extream and the 
addition of both together ſhall be the Mid- 
dle. Io rripleproportion the half of the leſſer, 
andthe third part of the larger Extream ſhall 
be the Medietie, As for Example,in triple pro- 
mr let 6 be the leaſt Extream; & 18 the 
iggeſt , If you take 3 which is the half of 6, 
and 6 which is the third part of 18, the pro- 
duCt by Addition will be g,cxceeding and ex- 
ceeded by the ſame parts of the Extreams. In 
this manner . the Mediams are found our. 
Now theſe Mediams are {o to be diſpos'd and 
plac'd £o fill up the duple and triple Inter- 
vals. , For of theſe propos'd Numbers, fome 
have nc middle ſpace, others have not ſut- 
ficient. Being therefqre ſo oogmented 
thar 
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that the fame pragarnings may remain , 
they will afford ſufficient ſpace tor the fore- 
faid Mediams, To which  parpes inſtead 
of a Unice they chooſe Number (ix, 
as being the firſt Number including infie{ſelf, 
8 half and third part, and fo multiplying all 
the figures below it and above it by 6 dey 
made ſufficient room to receive the Mediums 
both in double and triple diſtances, as in the 


12 2 My 
6 


24 9s $4 
43 (27 162 


Now — lay'd down this for s 
Poſition, that the diſtances of Seſquialters, 
and Seſqueterees, and Seſquiotaver being once 
found our, all the Seſquirerce diſtances were 
were fd _ from | a7 m—_ in the 
Se/quietteve Latervals, ving ſuch a 
(ATCAOSICTTIO 
mi xtreams 
Number Aon = ung en op 3 , From 
hence they were conſtrain'd to enlarge their 
Namber and make %m bigger, that there 
might be two numbers following in order in 
Se/quietave proportion ; the ſix not bein 
ſuſhcient to contain two Se/quieltoves, 
you ſhould bruiſe it into ten thouſand _ 
which would ſtrangely the ſtudy 
theſe things. Therefore the occaſion it ſelf 
advig'd Multiplication. As in the Muſical 
Scale, the change and variation of Notes 
exteads it ſelf upward and downward way 
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the ficſt innumerical proportions of the Baſe 
Eudorws therefore imitating Cramer , made 
choice of 384 for his firſt Numver, bein; the 
produdt of 64 multiply'd by 6 Which way of 
proceeding, the number 61 '-ad them to ,con- 
taining it's under S. /qu:0 tave g, iN Propor- 


. tiontoJ92. But it is more agrecad's to the 


words of Plats to introduce the half. For 
the remainder of that will bear a S-ſqs oFave 
proportion in thoſe Numbers which Plars 
mentions of 256 to 243 making uſe of 
192, for the fic Number. Burt if the ſame 
Number be made choice of doubPd, the 
overplus or default will have the ſame pro- 
porcion, as the doubPd number 512 to 434. 
For 256 is in Seſquiterce proportion to 192, 
as 394 tO 512. Neither was Cranters Re- 
duction of Proportions to this Number 
without reaſon,which made his followers wil- 
ling to purſue it. In regard that 64 is both 
a Terragon from the firſt Cube, and a Cube 
from the firlt Terragon, and being multi- 
ply'd by 3 the odd and Trigend! and the 
firſt pectect and Seſquia/ter Number it pro« 
duces 192, Which alſo contains its Seſqus- 
oft ave, as we ſhall demonſtrate. Bur ficſt of 
all we ſhall better underſtand what this 
Leimma or Remainder is, and what was the 
opinion of Plate, if we do bur call to mind 
what was frequently bandy*d in the Pythego- 
rean Schools. Far Interval in Mulick is 
all that ſpace which is comprehended by two 
ſounds vary*d cither by _ the Voice, or 
{cruing the String. Of which Intervals 
N n that 
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that which is calPd a Tone is the full exceſs 
of Diapente above a Diateſſaron: And this 
being divided into two parts according to the 
opinion of the Muſitians, makes two Inter- 
vals, both which they call a Semione. But 
the Pythagoreans deſparing to devide a Tone 
into equal Parts, and therefore perceiv- 
ig the two Diviſions to be unequal, they 
call'd the leſſer Leimme or Defett, as being 
leſſer then the half. Therefore ſome there 
are who make the Diateſſaron, which is one 
of the Concords, to ccnliſt of two Tones 
and a half z others, of two Tones and 
a Leimma, In which caſe, Senſe ſeems 
to govern the Mxſitzans, and Demonſtration 
the Mathematicians. The proof by De- 
monſtration is thus made out. For that it 
is certain from the Practice of Inſtruments, 
that the Diapaſon has double proportion ; 
the Diapente a Seſquialtey ;, the Diateſſaron a 
Seſquite: ce, and the Tone a Seſquiottave Pro- 
porcion, Now the truth of this will cafily 
appear upon examination, by hanging two 
weights double in proportion to two Strings, 
or by making two Pipes of equal hollownels, 
double in length, the one to the other. For 
the bigger of the Pipes will yield the deep 
ſound, as D ſolre, to Dla ſol re: and of 
the two Strings that which is extended by the 
double weight, will be acutcr then the other, 
as Dlaſolreto D ſolre: And thus much 
for a Diapaſon. In the ſame manner two 
Longitudes or Ponderofities being ex- 
ceeded or extended by three will produce a 
Diapente 
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_— ; and four by three will yeild > D-- 


ateſſaron : of which the one carrys a Se/qui- 
terce, the other a Seſquialter Proportiun. 
But if the me inequ/.icy of weight, or 
leagth be {o vrdeced, as Nine to Eight, it will 
produce a Toniac Interval,not perfect Con- 
cord , but Harmonical enough : in regard 
the Strings being ſtruck one after another 
will yield ſo many Muſical and pleaſing 
ſounds; but altogether a dull and ungrate- 
ful noiſe. But in Conſort being touched 
either (ingly or rogether, thence a delight- 
ful Melody will charm the Eare. Nor is all 
this leſs demonſtrable by Reaſon. For in 
Muſick, the Diapaſon is compoſ*'d of the 
Diaperze and Diateſſaron, But in Num- 
bers, the duple is compounded of the Seſ- 
quialter, and Seſquiterce. For 12 is a Seſ- 
quiterce to g, but a Seſquialter tn 8, and a 
dupleto 6. Therefore is the duple propor- 
tion compos'd of the Seſquialtcy aad Seſqui- 
terce, as the Diapesſon ot the Diaverte, and 
Diateſſaron. For here the-Diapente excceds 
the Diateſſaron by Tone, there the Seſquialter 
exceeds the Seſquiterce by a Seſq« Fave. 
Whence it is apparent that the Diapa/on car- 
rys a double Proportion, the Diapente a Seſ- 
«alter, the Diateſſaron a Seſquiterce ,and the 

one a Se/quaoitave. This being this demon» 
ſtrated, let us ſee whether the Se/quioftave 
will admit a diviſion 1nro two equal parts ; 
which if it will not do, neither will a Tone ; 
however in regard that 9 and $8, which make 
the ficlt Soſquioftave, have nov middle Later- 
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val; but being both multiply*d, the ſpace 
that falls between cauſes two Intervals, 
thence it is apparent, that if thoſe diltances 
were equal, the S:/quottave alſo may be di- 
vidcd into equal parts. Now thedouble of 
9 is 18, of 8, 16; the Imtermedinm 17; by 
which means one of the Intervals becoms 
larger, the other leſſer ; for the firſt is from 
i3to 17, the ſecond from 17to 16. Thus 
the Seſqu'0:Fave Proportion not being to 
be otherwiſe then unequally divided, conſe- 
quently neither will the Tone admit of an 
equzl Diviſion. $0 that neither of theſe two 
Sections of a Divided Tone are to be call'd 
a Semitone, but according as the Mathema- 
ticiansname it ; the Kemaainder, And this 
is that which Plato mezns, when he ſays, 
thar God, having hIPd up the Seſquiterces 
with Seſquioftaves, Icit a part of each : of 
which the Proportion 15 the ſame, as of 256 
to 243, the remainder being, 144. For ad- 
mit a Diateſſaron in two Numbers compre- 
hending Seſ/quiterey Proporticn , that is to 
ſay, in 256 and 192: Of which two Num- 
bers, let the lefſer 192 , be apply'd to the 
lowe:moſt Extream ; and the bigger Num- 
ber 256, to the uppermoſt extream of the 
Tetrachord. Whence we ſhall demonſtrate, 
that this (race being hll'd up by two Se/qus- 
eaves, fuch an Interval remains, as lyes be- 
tween the Numbers 256 and 243. For the 
String being forc'd a full Tone downward, 
which is a SeſquweEave, it makes 216, but be- 
ing ſcrew*'d a1tull Tone upward it makes 243. 
Which 243 exceeds 216 by 27, and 216 
exceed 
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exceeds 192 by 24. And then aeain of theſe 
two Numbers, .7 is a Seſqu:ttave to 2:6, 
and 24 the Seſqu:0:/tave to 19 +. So the big- 
geſt of theſe rwo Numbers is a Seſquottave 
to the middle, and the middle to welealt ; 
and the d:1tance from the leaſt ro the bigeſt, 
that is from 192 to 24z conſilts of wo 
Tones hIPd up with two Se/quiottaves. 
Which being ſubſtracted, the remaining In- 
tervals of the whole between 243 and 216 
Is 13, for which reaſon they call'd this Num- 
ber the Remainder. And thus I am apc to 
believe the meaning and Opinion of Plaroro 
be moſt exacily explained in theſe Numbers. 
Others, placing the two Extreams of the 
Diatefſaron , the acute part in 28$, and 
the lower ſound in 216, in all the reſt vb- 
ſerve the ſame proportions, only that they 
make uſe of two Remainders of the two 
middle Intervals. For the Bae being forc?d 
downward a whole Tone makes 243 and the 
upper Note ſcrew*d upa full 1 vac bezers 
256. Moreover 243 carrys a S:ſquiritave 
proportion to 216 aud 288 to 256, lo nar 
each of the Intervals containsa full Tone, 
and the re{'dne is that which remains be- 
tween 243 and 216. Which is nota Semi- 
tone, but ſomething leſs. For 233 excceds 
256 by 32, and 243 exceeds 2 i6 by 27%, and 
256 exceeds 243 by 17. Both waich E <- 
ceſſes are -leſs then the haif, So "tis 
plaine that the D-ate-ſaron conſits of two 
Tones and the Reſidue, not of two Tones 
and a half. And 1o let this ſuffice for th 
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demonſtration of theſe things. Nor is it a 
difficult thing to beleive by what has been 
already faid, wherefore PL:te, after he had 
aſlected the differences of Seſqwalters, Seſqui- 
rcrers, arld Seſquiottaves, when be comes to hill 
ny rice Intervals of Seſquiterces with Seſqus- 
oftrvss, makes notthe leſt mention of Seſque- 
4/t.r: ; for that the Seſquialtey is ſoon hid 
up, by adding the Se/quiterce to the Seſque- 
eftave, or the Seſquettave to the Se/qui- 
rerce. 

Having therefore ſhewen the manner how 
to fill up the Iatervals, and to place and dif- 
poſe the Medictis; had never any perſon ta- 
ken the ſame pains before, I ſhould have re- 
commended the further conſideration of 
it to the Recreation of your Fancies : 
but in regard that ſeveral moſt Excellent 
Mulitiens have made it their buſineſs to un- 
fold theſe Myiteries with a diligence more 
then nſually cxaCt, more eſpecially Cramer, 
Clearchus andTheodorm,lIt ſhall only fuſhce to 
ſhew now theſe wen difter*d among, themſelves. 
Fo: Theelorus, varying from the other two, 
and not obterving two diſtinct filess or rows 
of Nu:::bers,but placingthe duples andrtriples 
in a direct line one before another, grounds 
hank lt upon that Diſpoſition of the Sub- 
{tance which is vulgarly caWd the Ds/poſition 
in Length, making two parts, 2s it were out 
of one, not four out of two Then he fays, 
that the interpeſitions of the Acd:ums ought 
to take their Places in that manner, to . 
voi 
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yoid trouble and confuſion; transferring out 
of the firſt Duple into the firit 7'-5ple the In: 
tervals which ace ordained for tne ſuyple- 
ment of both.Bur as for thofe who take Cran- 
ror's part, they ſo d ſpoſe their numbers, as 
to place Planes with Plan, Tetragors 
with 7erragons, Cubes with Cabrs, oppoſite 
to one anotner not takiig then infile, bur 
alternatively odd to even. Here 1s ſome gr ear 
defett in the O-5ginal. Waich being in them» 
ſelves permanently the ſame, atffucd the 
Form and Species ; but being tubject to Cor» 

real Diviſion, becume the Matter and Sub- 
ject to receive the other's lmpreffion, the 
_— Mixture being compleated out of 


Now the Indiviſible ſubſtance, which is al- 
ways one and the ſame, is not to be thought co 
be incapable of D:vilion, by reaſon of ts 
ſmallneſs, like the moſt minute of Bodies, 
calld Artoms. But as it is unmixt, and 
not to be any way affected, but pure and alito- 
gether of one ſort, ir is ſaid not to conhiſt of 
parts, but to be indiviſible. By means of 
which Puri:y whea it comes in any manner 
whatſoever but to approach and gently 
toush compounded , diviſible and d.ﬀfering 
ſubſtances, all Variety ceaſes and crouds to- 
our iaro one Habit by Simpathy and Simi- 
itule. But if any one will call chat Sub- 
ſtance which admits Corporeal ſeparation, 
Mater, as a Nature ſubject to the Former, 
and partaking of it, the uſe of chat Equivo- 
cal Term will nothing diladvantage our Jiſ- 
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eourſe. For they are under a miſtake that 
believe the Corporeal to be blended with the 
Indiviſible Matter. Firſt for that Plato does 
not here make uſe of any one of its names e 
whereas in other Places he calls it the Re- 
ceptacle and Nurſe capable both to re- 
ceive and foſter the vaſt I: finity of crea- 
td Beings ; not diviſible by Bodyes, but 
r-ther the body it ſelf, parted and divided 
iato ſingular Individuals. Then again,what 
diflcreuce would there be,between the Crea- 
tion of tic World and the Soul, if the 
Compolition of Both proceeded from Matter 
and p:cceprille S: bſtances? Certainly Plats 
himſelf, as ende:\ouring to ſeparate the 
Generation of the Body from that of the 
Sciil, tells us, that the Corporeal part was 
by God ſeated and depoſited within it, and 
that it was outwardly coverd aid invelop?d 
by it - ard oftcr be had thus wrought the 
Soul, io its perfection out of proportion, 
he then proce:cds ro this Argument concern- 
ing Matcer, of which he had no occaiion to 
make mention before, when he was produ- 
cing the Soul, as being that which had not 
its Exiſtence from Matter. The ſame may 
be faid apaiuſt the folowers of Poſtdonms. 
For they ſeem not altoperher to exempt the 
Soul from Matter ; bur imagining the Sub- 
{tance of the Extreams to be diviſible in re: 
ference to body's, and intermixing it with 
the Preceptible Subſtznce,defir*d the Soul ro 
be an /dea of ſomething diſtanc*d according 
to Number comprehending Harmony - fee- 
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ing that all Mathematic Objects are diſpos'd 
berween the firſt Intelligible, and the firſt 
ſenſible Beings. So that the Soul containin 
the Sewpiternal of things Intelligible , an 
the Pathetic Nature of things ſubjected to 
Sence, it ſeems but Rational that ir 
ſhould conſiſt of a Subſtance between 
both. Bur they were ignorant , That God, 
when the Soul was already brought to per- 
fetion, afterwads making ule of the Ex- 
treams and Limitations of Bodies to form 
and ſhape the Matter,confin'd and environ'd 
the diſlipated and fleeting ſubſtance within 
the Compaſs of certain ſurfaces compogd of 
Triangles adapted together. Ner is it leſs, 
if not much more abſurd, to make the Soul 
an Idea. For the Soul is always in motion ; 
the other incapable of Motion; the one ne- 
ver to be mid with that which is ſubjeted 
to Sence , the other wrought into the Sub- 
ſtance of the Body. Moreover God could 
only be ſaid ro imitate an /dee, as bis Pat- 
tern ; but he was the Artificer of the Soul, 
as of a Work of pertettion. Now that Plats 
docs not aſſert Number to be the ſubſtance 
of the Soul, only char it is order'd and pro- 
portion*d by Number, enough has been al- 
read» faid, 

However this is a common Argument 
againſt both the former Opinions, that nei- 
ther in Corporeal Limits, nor in Numbers 
there is the leaf! footfiep or appearance of 
that Power by which the Soul aCumes to it 
ſeit 16 j..dzc of what is ſubjet to mo 

or 
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Fer it was the Participation of the Intelligi- 
ble Principle that endu'd it with underſtand- 
ing and the perceiving Faculty. B it as for 
Opinion, Belief, Imagination, and it's being 
affo:ted with Qualities relating to the Body, 
there no man could eyer Dream, that they 
proceeded {ingly eicher from Unites, or 
Lines, or Surfaces. For not only the Souls 
of Mortals have a power £o judge of what 
is ſuhjet to Sence , bur the Soul of the 
World alſo, fo ſays Plats, when it reverts to 
it ſelf, and happens once to touch upon 
any fl1id and roaving $ubſtance ; at what 
time che Indivilible part being mov*d by it's 
whole ſelf, gives notice, to what this or that 
thing, is ſtill the ſame ; to what Heteroge- 
neal; £o what end; and where, and how 
it comes to pals that all things att and ſuffer 
both upon and by each other. Soon after 
making a deſcription of the Ten Predica- 
ments, he gives Us a clearer manifeſtation 
of theſe things. For true Reaſon, ſays he, 
when it is ix*d upon what is ſubject toSence, 
and the Circle of that other Subitance, men- 
tion'd in the beginning , obſerving a juſt 
and equal motion, coaveighs it's intelli- 
geace to the whole Soul, then both opinion 
and belief become ſtedfaſt and certain ; on 
the other ſide, when ir is ſetled upon Ratio- 
cination; if the Circle of the ſame Exi- 
iſtence, turning readily and eaſily, furniſhes 
the ſame happy intimations, there know- 
ledge of neceffity arrives to perfeCtion. Aad 
indeed ia whomſoever theſe accompliſh - 
ments 
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ments ſhall be found, whoever fhall affirm 
them ro be the operations of any thing be- 
lides the Soul, may deſervedly be 

to ſpeak any thing rather then the Truth. 
From whence then does the Soul enjoy 
this motion, whereby it recolleCts by thought 
and apprehenſion what is ſubject to Sence, 
different from that other Intelligible Motion, 
which ends in Knowl , is a difficult task 
to reſolve; unleſs we ſtedfaſtly aſſert, that 
Plato here did not compole the Soul, fo {ing- 
ly conſider*d, but the Soul of the World 
alſo of the parts above mention'd, of the 
more worthy and indiviſible Subſtance, and 
of the lets worthy divilible in reference to 
Bodies, which is no other then that Motion 
which gives heat and vigour to Thought 
ard Fancy, and fympathifes with what is 
ſubject to Fancy, not Created, but exiſting 
from Eternity like the other. For Nature, 
which had the power of underſtanding, 
had alſo the power of thinking. But the 
intellizible Power is neither ſubject to Moti- 
on, nor AﬀeCtion, being eſtabliſh'd upon a 
Subſtance that is ſtill the Same. The other 
moveable and fleeting, as being engag*d to 
an unſtable, fluftuating and diſunited Mat- 
rer : in regard the fen(1ble Subſtance was ſo 
far from any Order, that jt was without 
ſhape, and boundlcis. So that the Power 
which is fix0d in this was incapable of pro- 
ducing clear and weil grounded Notions, nor 
any certain or well-order'd Movements, but 
- leepy Dreams and Delirium?s which = 
an 
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and trouble corporeal Stupidity; unleſs by 
accident they lighted upon the more worthy 
Snbſtance. For it was in the middle between 
the Senſible and diſcerning Faculty, and a 
Nature conformable and agreeable to Both; 
from the Senſible, clayming, Subſtance,and 
borrowing from Judgement it's deſcerning 
Power. Which the expreſs words of Platode- 
clare.For this is my opinion,faith he,in ſhort, 
that Being, Place, and Procreation, were 
three diſtinCt things before the Heavens were 
Created. By Place he means Mactcer, as 
being the Seat and Receptable. By Bein 
or Exiſtence, the Intelligible Nature ; _ 
by Generation, the World not being yet 
Created, he only deſigns that Subſtance 
which was ſubjeft to Changes and Motions, 
diſpog?d between the forming Caule and the 
Thing form'd; tranſmitting hither thoſe 
Shapes and Figures which were there con- 
triv'd and moulded. For which reaſon it 
was call'd Diviſible ; there being a neceſſity 
of diſtributing Sence to the Senſitive, and 
Imagination to the Conſiderative Faculty. 
For the Senlitive Motion being proper to 
the Soul, direQs it ſelf to that which is 
outwardly Senſible. As for the Under- 
ſtanding, it was fix*'d and immoveable 
of it ſeit , but being ſettPd in the Soul 
and becoming it's Lord and Governour, 
whirls about and finiſhes that Circular vio- 
lence which cheifly labours to apply it ſelf 
to the eternally durable Subſtance. With 
great difficulty therefore did they _ A 
N- 
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ConjunCtion, till the Diviſible at length in- 
termixing with the Indiviſible, and the reſt- 
leſly hurry'd with the Sleepy and motionleſs 
conitrain?d the Diverſly oppoſite to be glad 
of their Society. Yet the diverſly Oppo: 
ſite was not Motion,as neither was the Same 
Stability , but the Principal of Diltinion 
and Similitude or Jd:nt1ty. For both the 
one and the other proceed from a different 
Principle; the Sawe from the Unite, the 
Other from the Duad, and theſe were firſt 
intermix*d with the Soul, being faſten*d 
and bour'd together by Number, Proporti- 
on, and Harmonical Mediums : $o that the 
Other being riveted into the Sawe begets 
Diverſity aud Diſagreement ; and the Same 
being Fermented into the Other produces Or- 
der; and this is apparent fromthe firſt powers 
of the Soul ; which are Judgment and Mo- 
tion. Motion immediately ſhews it ſelf in 
the Heavens, giving us an Example of Di- 
verſity in /dentury by the Circurayolution of 
the fix'd Stars; and of Identitie in Diver- 
ſity by the Ocder of the Planets. For in 
them the Same bears the cheifeſt ſway; in 
Terreſtial Bodies quite the Contrary. Judg- 
ment has two Principles; Underſtanding 
from the Same, to .judge of things in Gene- 
ral; and Sence from the Orhey to judge of 
things in particular. Reaſon is a mixture 
of Both; Conſideration in reference to 
things Intelligible ; and Opinion in things 
ſubject to Sence z making uſe of the Inter- 
difpos'd Organs of Imagination and Memo- 
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ry. Of which theſe in the Same produce 
the Other, aiid thoſe in the Other make che 
Same. For Underſtanding is the motion of 
the Conliderative Faculty coward that which 
is permanent and ſtable. Opinion is a 
continuance of that which is perceiv*d by 
Sence upan that which is continually in Mo- 
tion. But as for Fancy or Imagination, be- 
ing a connexion of Opinion with Sence, the 
Same has plac'd it in the Memory :Aad the 
Ocher moves it again in the Difference bg- 
tween Paſt and Preſent, touching at the ſame 
time upon Diverſity and ldentity. 

But now let us take a draught of the 
correſponding compoſition of the Soul from 
the ſtrufture of the Body of the Univerſe. 
There we find the Pure and Limpid Fire, 
together with the Earth,whoſe natuce is ſuch 
as not to admit of mixture one with ano- 
ther but with great difficulty ; or rather al- 
together obſtinately refraftory to mixture 
and conſiſtency. God therefore placing n 
the middle between both, the Air next the 
Fire, the Warer next the Earth, firſt of all 
temper'd the middlemoſt one with another, 
and next by the affiſtance of theſe two , He 
brought the two extreme Elements not only 
to mix with the middlemoſt , butalſo to a 
mutual cloſure and conjunction between 
themſelves, Then he drew together the 
Same and the Other, not immediarely the one 
adjoayning to the other, but placing other 
Subſtances between, the Indiviftble next the 
Same, and the Diviſible next the Other, dif- 
poling 
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poſing each to each in convenient Order, 
and mixing the Extremes with the Middle. 
moſt. After which manner he interweav'd 
and tiſſu'd the whole into the form and com- 
poſition of the Soul, compleating , as far 
as it was poſlible , : fimilitude ous of 
things different and various, and one out'of 
many. Therefore it is alleadg*d by ſome, 
that Plato erroneouſly affirm *d the Na- 
ture of the Othey tobe an Enemy to Mix- 
ture, as not being onely capable to receive 
it, but a friend of Change. Whereas that 
ſhould have been rather ſaid of the Nature 
of the ſame, which being Stable and an utter 
Adverſary toMntability is ſo far from an ea- 
fie and willing condeſcen(ion toMixture,that 
it flies & abhors it,to the end it may vreſerve 
it ſelf pure and free from Alteration. But 
they who make theſe Objeftions againſt 
Plate, betray their own Ignorance, not un- 
derſtanding that the Same is the /dea of thoſe 
Things that always continue in the ſame 
ſtate and condition : and that the other is 
the /des of thoſe Things whichare ſubject to 
be variovſly affefted ; and thatit is the pecu- 
liar Nature of the one to disjoyn, and 
ſeparate into many parts whatever it haps 
pens to lay hold upon;ofthe other,to cement 
and aſſimilate ſcatter*d anddiſſentaneous Sub- 
{tances, till they reſume one particular form 
and Efficacy. Aud theſe are the powers and 
vertues cf the Soul of the Univerile. Which 
when they once enter into the Or- 


gans of corruptible Bodies, there the Form 
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of theBinary and Boundleſs Principle ſhews it 
ſelf moſt briskly,while that of the unmixt and 
purer Principle lies as it were dormant in 
Obſcurity. And thus it happens, that a man 
ſhall rarely obſerve any ſuch fort of Haman 
Pallion or Motion of the Uaderſtanding,where 
there ſhall not ſomething appear, either of 
Deſice or Emulation, Joy or Grief ; (which 
certainly proceed from the more powerful 
ſwey of the Dual Principle in Terreſtial 
Bodies, as being ſubje@t to Diſorder and Ex- 
orbitancy) Severally —__— therefore 
will have the PaſſionFto be-Þ many ſorts of 
Reaſonings ; ſeeing that both Deſire, Grief 
and Anger are the Effefts of Judgment. 
O. hers alleJze the Verrtues themſelves ro 
be Paſſions; Fortirude being ſubject ro Fear, 
Temperance to Voluptuouſaeſs, and Jultice 
ro Avarice, Now the Soul being both Spe- 
culative and Practical, contemplating as well 
Generals as Particulars,and ſeeming to com- 
prehend the One by the aſſiſtance of the Un- 
derſtandingand the other by the aid of Seace, 
Common Reaſon which encounters the Same 
in the Orber, and the Other in the Same, ell» 
deavours by certain Limits and diſtinctions 
to ſeparate One from Many,and the Diviſible 
from the Indiviſible : but cannot accompliſh 
her deſign, nor be purely in one or the other, 
ia regard the Principles are fo odly interwo- 
ven ard iatermix'd, and confrſedly hudePd 
together. 

For this reaſon did God conſtitute a Re- 


ceptacle for the Same and the Other out E 
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the indivilible and diviſible Subſtance to the 
end there might be Order in variety. For 
this was to have a B:ing, lince that without 
theſe, the Sawe cannot bs allow*'d ro have 
either Variety or Motion, or Procreation. 
Nor the Otcher be {aid to have either Order, 
or Conſiltecce, or Generation. For ſhould 
we grant the Same to be differeat from the 
O-ber, and the Other to be the fame with ir 
ſelf, ſuch a Commixture would produce 
nothing Generative, bur would want a 
Third, if 1 may fo callit, Matter, to re- 
ceive and be diſpok'd of by Both, And this is 
that Matter which God ficſt compos'd, when 
he bounded the moveable Nature of Bodies, 
br the ſteadfaſtneſs of the Underſtanding. 
Now the1 as voice, meerly voice, is only 
an in{1gaificant and bruitiſh Noiſe; as 
Sp:zech 1s only the Expreſſioa of the Mind 
by ſignificant Urterance; as Harmony con- 
liſts of founds and Iatervals; which being 
m:x*d together produce Air and Mclody 
Tnus the Paſſive Nature of the Soul was 
without limits, and unſtable, but after- 
wards became terminated by that common 
bound which circumſcribes the diviſible vari- 
ety of Motion, which having compriv'd the 
the Same aid the Other, by the Similitudes 
and Diſſimilitades of Numbers cauſing Con- 
cord of Diſagreemeat , becomes the Life of 
the World, ſober and prudent, Harmony ir 
ſelf, and Reaſon by perfwaſion overuling 
Neceſſity, which by feveral is call'd Fate or 
Deſtiny ; by Empedacles Friendſhip and D (- 
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cord; by Haraclizs, the Oppclite ſtrain- 
ing cf the Congruity of the World, like the 
{irings of a Bow or Harp whoſe ends draw 
ſeveral ways; by Parmerntdes Light ard Dark- 
neſs; by Anaxagorar, Wiidem and Folly; 
by Zereaſtre; God and the Devil,naming one 
Oromaſder , the other Arimarins. T ho as for 
Emwiprdes, he makes ule of the Copulative er- 
roneouſly for the D.sjunCtive, where he ſays, 


—— 7 ove, Whether be may b: 
Neceſſity that Natures Force contronls, 
Or the wtelliger.ce of Human Son's 


For indeed rhe Powers which bear Domi- 
nion over the Univerſe are Neceſlity and 
Wiſdom. This is that theretore which the 
Fibulous Egyptians intimate , feigning that 
when Orw was puniſh'd and diſmembr'd; 
he begueath*'d his Spirit and Blood to his 
Father, but his Fleſh and his Fat to his Mo- 
ther; there being no part of the Soul which 
remain®d pure and unmix*d , or ſeparate 
from the reſt. For ther. according to the O- 
pinion of Heracliizs, Harmony Latent, is of 
greater valuc then that which is viſible,as be- 
ing that wherein the Blending Deity con- 
ceaPd and ſunk ell Varicties & D:ſhmilitudes. 
Nevertheleſs there 2prears in the irrational 
pert,2 turbulent and boyſtrous temerity ; in 
the r-tional part, 2n crderly and well mar- 
ſhald prudence ; in the ſenſitive part, the 
conſtraint of Neceſlity,but in the Underſtand 
ie, entice and perfect Command of it ſelf. 
"The I miting and bounding Power ſympa- 
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thzes with the whole and the individual by 
reaſon of the nearneſs of their Relation. 
O1 the other fide, the dividing Power fixes 
it ſelf upon particulars, by vertue of the 
divilible Subſtance: and the whole rejoyces 
at the muration of the Same into the Orber, 
2s occaſion requires. In like manner, the 
various inclinations of Men to Vertue and 
Vice, to pleaſure and toyl, as alſo rhe En- 
thufiiſms and Raprures of Lovers, the com- 
bats of Honour with Iuſtful Deſires plainly 
demonſtrate the mixture of the Divine 
and Impaſlible, with the Mortal and Cor- 
poreal Part. Of which Plato himfelt calls 
the one Concupr/cence of pleaſures natural to 
our ſelves ; he other an Opinion introduc'd 
from witho'1t aſpiring ro the Cheifeſt Good. 
For paſlible Q 1alities of the Souls which are 
croſg'd and hurry'd to and fro by the affetti- 
oas ariſe from her ſelf; bur ſhe participates 
of Underſtanding, as being infus'd from 
withour, by the more worthy Principle, 
which is God. Nor is the Celeſtial Nature 
priviledg*d from this. For ſometimes it is 
ſeen to encl:ne the other way to the more 
powerful Revo;ution of the Same. | 
Nay there ſhall come a time, as it has hap- 
per'd already, when the World's moving 
Wiſdom ſhall zrow dull and drowzy.drown'd 
in Oblivion of ifs own Dury, while that 
which is familiar, and agreeable to rhe bo- 
dy from the hevinning draws and Winds 
back the right hand Motion of the Un: verſe, 
cauſing the Wheel; ro go flow and heavy ; 
Oo 2 Yet 
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Yet ſhall it not be able however to daſh in 
pieces the whole Movement, for that the 
Better Part rcwhag, and recolieCting her ſelf, 
aid cbſerving the Pattern and Exemplar of 
the all-direfting Deity, betakes her ſelf to 
ſpeedy iniitation, and thereby retrieves 
her Negligence, 2rd reduces | things again 
into their former Order. 

Thus it is demonſtrable by many proofs, 
that the Sor! was not the fole Workman- 
ſhip of the Deity, but that having in her (elf 
2 cerrain portion of innate Evil, it was by 
Him digeſted and beautifi®d, while He con- 
hnd it's infinity to the V»sre, to theend it 
might be a Subſtarce within the Compaſs 
of certain Limirs; intermixing Order , 
Mutation, and Variety by the force of 
the Same and the Other; and laſtly working 
into alt theile; as far as it was poſſible, a mu- 
rval Community and Friendſhip by the afli- 
{.arce of Numbers and Hartmeny. Con- 
ceriing, which things altbcugh you have 
heard fiequent Dilcouries, and have like- 
wile read leveinl Arguments ard Diſputes 
committed tO writ.ng upon the ſame Sub- 
jecis, it will not be amiſs for me aliofto gire 
a thert accompt ;, after a br.ct Repetiticn 
of Plato's Uwh words, Ged, faith he, in 
the fiſt place withdtew cne part from the 
whole; which dore, he took awzy the half cf 
that; frem theuce a Thuc fart, Seſquial- 
ter in propuitien tothe Seccnd, ard 1 riple 
to the Firſt : T hen a Forrth pait, couble to 
the Second; next a Filth part, being the 
11iple 
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Triple of the Third; then a Sixth, the 
eight part of the Third; and laſtly a Se- 
venth, being the twearty Seventh part of 
the firſt. 1 his done, he fill'd up the Du- 
ple and Triple latervals, retrenching alto 
from thence certain other paiticles, and 
placing them in the midit of thoſe later- 
vals; fo that in every laterval there might 
be two Medieties, the one exceeding and 
_ exceeded by one and the ſame part of 
the Extreams , the other equally exceeding 
and being equally exceeded by the fawe 
number. Now ia regard that from theſe 
Counexions in tne firſt ſpaces there aroſe 
the Intervals of Seſqual:ers, Seſqutrces, 
and Ofteves, he filPd up all the S:/qu t.rces 
belongiag to the O.Zave lnterval; leaving a 
part of every one, and the diſtance of the 
Part ſo taken from number to number hav- 
ing for their bounds or limits 255, ard 
343. Here the Queſtion will be ficlt con- 
cerning the Quantity, next eoncerning the 
Order, and in the Third place concerning 
the force and vertue of z1he Numbers. As 
to the Quantity, we are to conſider which 
he takes in double Intervals. A3 to the 
Order, whither they are to be plac'd in one 
Row, according to the Dire:hun of Th-s- 
ders, Or as Cranter will have them, in the 
Form of a Aamds, placing the Unite at the 
top, and the Duples and Triples apart by 
themſelves in ewo ſeveral Files. Laſtly, we 
are to examin of what uſe and vertue they 
are in the Scructure and Compolition of the 
Oo z Soul 
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Soul. Asro the firſt, we ſhall relinquiſh the 
Opinion of thoſe who aſfirm, that it is e- 
nough, in proportions, to conſider the na- 
ture of the Intervals, and the AMcdieries, 
which fill up their vacancies : .T he Demon- 
{tration being to be made out in whatſoever 
Numbers that have ſpaces ſufficient to re. 
ceive the aforeſaid Proportions. For this 
being granred, it makes the Demonſtration 
obſcure without the help of Schemes, and 
drives us from another Theory, which car- 
ries with it a delight not vnbecoming Philo- 
ſophy. 
Beginning therefore from the 
I Unite, let us place the Duples 
2 3 and Triples apart; and there 
4 9 will be on the one 11de, 2, 4, 8. 
g 279 on theother 2, 9, 25. Of which 
numbers including the Unite,two 
and four make ſeven, beſides that the Num- 
ber circumſcribing the whole Number is 
the Seventh. For not only here, but upon o- 
ther ocerfions, the ſymparhy of the Qua- 
ternary Number with the Seprenary is apPa- 
rent. For there is this peculiar to that 
QOuatermery Number Thirty Six fo much ce- 
lebrated by the Pudardins, for this more 
particularly worthy Admiration, that it is 
compovd of the four firſt even numbers; 
and the four firſt odd Numbers. 

The Fourth Connexion is made of Num- 
hers put together in Order : The firſt Con- 
pexicn being of one and two; the ſecond 
of Odd. For placing the Unite which is 
com- 
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common to both before, he firlt takes eight 
and then 27, as it were pointing out with 
the finger where to place each particular 
fort. 


Even Number Odd Number 
7 
2 2 3 3 
oY 9 
4 3 3 9 
32 27 
z6 36 


Theſe places are ſodeprav'd in the Original, 
that the Sence i loſt. 

Bus it belongs to others ro explain theſe 
things more accurately and diſtinaly ; while 
we content our ſelves with only what re- 
mains, as peculiarly proper to the fubjett in 
hand. For it was not out of Vain-glory, to 
boalt his $\ill in the Mathematical Sciences 
that Plato inſerted in a Treatiſe of Natural 
Philoſophy this diſcourſe of Hirmoniacal and 
Arithmatical AMedieties, but believing chem 
both apt and convenient to demonſtrate the 
ſtructure and compol:ttion of the Soul, For 
lome” there are who ſcek theſe proportions 
in the ſwift Motions of the Sphears of the 
Planets, Others rather 11 the Diſtances, 0- 
thers jn the Magnitude of the Stars; others 
more accurate and nice in their Inquiry, 
{cek for the ſame proportions in the Diame- 
O00 4 eers 
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ters of the Epicycles : as if the Supream Ar- 
chiceft, for the ſake of Theſe, had adapted 
the Soul, divided into ſeven parts, to the 
Celeſtial Bodics. Many a'lo there are, who 
hither transfer the Inventions of the Pyrba- 

oreans, tripling the diſtances of Bodies 

rom the Middle. This 1s done by placing 
the Vn.te next the Fire ; Three, next the 
Exrth which is Oppoſite ro our Earth ; Nine, 
next the Earth; 25, next the Moon. Next 
to M-reury 84. Upon Yenw : 43, and upon 
the Swn 729. Which is both a Terragonal 
and Caubical Number : from whence it is, 
that they alſo call the San a Tetragen and a 
Cute : and by this way of tripling they alſo 
reduce the other Srars to proportion. Burt 
theſe people may be thought rodore, and ro 
wa'ider very much from reaſon, it there be 
any ule of Geometrical Demonſtration, 
ſince by their miſtakes we find that che moſt 
rrobabic proofs proceed from thence ; and 
that though they who molt (trialy adhere to 
Probabi'ity, do not always make out their 
Politions (o exatly, yer they approach 
the neareſt to Truth, when they (ay that 
the D:ameter of the Sun, comper'd with the 
D:;amerer of the Earth, brars the propote 
tion of 42 to 1. The D:2merec of the Enrth 
to that of the Yon carry's a Tiiple'Pro- 
proportion. And for that'which aprears t9 
be the leaſt of the fig Srars, the D.ame- 
ter of it [8 no leſs then the third part of the 
Diametcr of the Earth, and the whole 
Globe of the E :rih to the whole Globe - 
the 
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the Moon is as ſeven to Twenty One. The 
Diameters of Yenw and the Earth bear a 
duple, the Globes or Sphears of Both an 
Ove proportion, The diſtance of the 
Shadow of the Ecclipric to the Diameter 
cf the Afoon holds a Triple Proportion 
and the Deviation of the Ageon from the: 
mddle of the Signs either ro the one or 
the other ſide, is a twelfth pare. Her Pcfi- 
tions as to the Sun either in Triangeu'ar of 
wn pom diſtances gives her tne Form 
when ſhe appears as in the ficſt Quarter, and 
a:molt at the Full: bur when ſhe comes co 
be quite Round, that is, when ſhe has run 
through half the Signs, ſhe then makes as ir 
were a kind of Concord of a Diap+ſon. Bur 
in regard the Motions of the Sun ate (lowelt 
when he arrives at the Solfices, and ſwifteſt 
when he comes to the Equinexes, by which he 
takes from the Day or adds to the Night, 
the proportion holds thus. For the ficl: 
thirty days after the Winter S#//{ico, he adds 
to the Day a ({1xth part of the length where- 
in the longeſt Night excecded the ſhorteſt : 
the next thirty diyes he adds a third part ; 
to all the re? till the Fquirex, by Sextuple 
and triple Diſtances to even the lrregularity 
of time, 

Moreover the Ca/deans make the Spring to 
hold the Proportion of a Dratrſſaron to 
Autumn ;, of a Di:pente to the Winter, ard 
of a Diapeſen to the Summer. Butif Ex- 
ripides rightly divide the Year, where he 


lays. 
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(raign 
Six Months the Parching Heats of Summer 
And ſix of hozry Winters cold complain : 

( array, 
Two Months doth vernal Pride the Fields 
And two Menths more to Autwmn Tribute pay. 


then the Seaſons ſhall be ſaid to change in 
Oftave proportion. 

Others there are, who fancy the Earth to 
be in the Loweſt ſtring of the Harp accord- 
ing to the molt antient Scale call'd Pro:zlamba- 
nomenos or Are, and (o proceeding place the 
Moon in B wi ; Mercury and Venw in C fa ut 
and D ſol re; the Sun they likewiſe place in 
Elami, as in the midſt of the Diapeſona Fifth 
above the Earth, and a Fourth from the 
Sphear of the,fixed Stars. But neither does 
this pleaſant conceit of theirs come near the 
Truth, neither do they in any wiſe approach 
the accurateneſs of Proportion. 

However, they who will not allow theſe 
things to depend upon Plato's ſentiments, 
yet will they grant the fame to partake of 
Mulical Proportions. $0 that there being 
kve Tetrachords of Baſe and Tenor, of Mean 
Notes conjoyo'd from Alamire with B flat, 
and Notes diſsoyn'd from B ſharp to Elims 
ſharp, and the Treble Tetrachord from El:- 
«to Alamire in G ſolr: ut Clift in theſe five 
Diſtances they place all the Planets ; mak- 
ing the firſt Terrachord from the Avon to the 
Sun, all oblervinz the Solar Motion : the 
next from the; Suz to the Fiery Planet of 
Mars 
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Mars: the third between this and Jupiter, 
the fourth from thence re Satzrn, and the 
fifth from $arwrn to the Sphere of the Fix'd 
Stars - So that the Sounds and Notes which 
bound the five Terrachords bear the ſame 
proportion with the Intervals ofthe Planets. 
This might be more probable acrong the An- 
tient Muſitians,who as well we krow confin'd 
their Sc:lc to ſeven ſtanding Nxes equal in 
number to the Number of the Phnets. But 
the Mcderns adding the Prothmbanomene; 
or Are, which is a full Tone in ceſcent from 
B mi, have multiply*d the whol: Scheme in- 
to the double Dzapaſen, and thereby con- 
founded the Natural Order. >f the Con 
cords, while the Diapents happens to be be: 
fore the Tetrachordon, with the Addition of 
the whole tone in the Baſe, Wiereas Plats 
makes his Addition in the Upper parr 

From in his Politie Dsſconrſes, he ſays thac 
every one of the Erght Spheres 10uls about a 
Syren which is fix*d upon each ofthe Tuncful 
Globes, and that they all fing ene unvary*d 

Counterpoint, and unfigur'd, wthout diver- 
lity of Modulation, taking every one their 
peculiar Concords, which together compleat 
a Melodious Gonlſort, 
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They further add, that their Harmonioug 
plain Song ſerves them to celebrate ſeveral 
Divine Myſteries no leſs delightfully uſeful, 
while Celeſtial Voices according with Hea- 
venlv Inſtruments, may ſeem to ſerve as a 
recreation to thoſe that are oblig*d continu- 
zBly to daunce the Sacred Rounds of Na- 
ture. Nor was their neceſlity of a fuller 
Chorus, in regard that within the Confines 
of eight Notes, lay the firſt bounds and limits 
of all Duple and Triple Proportions z The 
Unite being added to the ſeparations of the 
Even and Odd Numbers. 

Ard certainly from hence it was, that the 
Antients 1ais*'d their Invention of Nine 
Muſes ; of which Eight were employ'd in 
Celeſtial Aﬀaires ; the Ninth was to take 
care cf things Terreſtial, and to reduce 
ard reform the inequality and confuſion of 
Error and jarring Variance. 

New then conlider whether the Soul does 
not rowl ard and turn and manage the Hea- 
vens, and the Celeſtial Bedyes by means uf 
thoſe Hai monious Concords and equal Mo- 
tions that are wrought and fermented with- 
in her; being her ſelf moſt wiſe and moſt 
juſt : and ſuch ſhe became by Vertue of Har. 
monical Proportions. Whoſe Images are 
imprinted by the Incorporeal into the dif- 
cerrable and viſible Parts ard Bodies of the 
World. But the Chief and mcſt predemi- 
natirg Power is mix*d in the Soul, which 
renders ker obſequient ard Obcdiert tothe 
oſt Supreme ard Divineſt Fir, cf il] tte 
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reſt at the fame time unanimouſly conſent. 
ing. "For the Soverargn Artificer and Crea- 
ror finding a ſtrange Diſorder and Erroncous 
Confilrou in the Motions of the diſcom- 
pog'd and unruly Soul, which was ſtill at 
variance with her felf, ſome things he di- 
vided and feparated, others be brought to- 
gerher and reconcil'd ro a mutual Sym- 
pachy, making uſe of Harmony and Nam- 
bers. By vertue of which the ſlighteſt and 
meavett of infenfible ſubſtanges, even Sticks 
and $: ones, the Roots of Plants, the Rinds 
of Trees, the Skins and Excreſcences of 
Beaſts, with the ſuperfluities of thcic Con- 
co:tion, according to their various mix- 
tures, Co:npeſitions and Temperatures, 
ſome become the charming Objects of 
the {1ghr , others afford moſt pleaſing Per- 
fumes and wholſome Medicamenrs for the 
ſuccour and releif of Mznkindz while others 
are wrought and hollow?d ro tend forth thoſe 
pleaſing ſounds that raviſh even the Soul ic 
ſelf with the Refletions of her conceal'd 
Beauties and Concinnities® And for this 
reaſon it was that Zero the Citizen encou- 
rag'd and perſwaded Youth to frequent the 
Theaters, there to obſerve the Variety of 
of Melodious ſounds that proceed:d from 
Horns or Cornets, Wooden _ Ho-boys , 
Flotes and Reeds, or any other Moufical In- 
ſtrumeuts, to which the Contrivance of Art 
had rightly apply'd the Reaſon of Number 
and Proportion. Not that we will here 
maintain with the Py:þ1gorea79 That 21] things 

reſemble 
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reſemble Number, for that recuires a long 
diicourſe to prove it But where Mutual 
Society and Sympathy arites frem Diſcord 
and D.fimilitude , that the Cavſe of this is 
Moderation ard Order was athing not con- 
ceal'd from the leis ſtudious Poets; who 
therefore to Perfons full of Humanity, ſweet 
of diſpoſition and friendly gave the Epithite 
of eevenly concinnated: On the other ſide men 
of rugged and Malitious diſpoſitions they 
calld Uneevenly Temper'd, as if Enmity and 
Diſcord were nothing but a ſort of Diſpro- 
porticn. For this reaſon, He who writes 
F'indarw”s Elegy gives him this Encomium, 


So were bus Manners framd 

That Strangers ſtk bis ſweet demeancy faw'd ; 
To ill Domeſtic-born a Friend ſo True, 

That they that kxew him only Friendſlup knew. 


The Pocts plainly hence inferring Com- 
placency of Humour and the Aptitude of 
a perſon to fit himſelf to all tempers to be 
an Excellency alpiring to Vertuc it ſelf. 
Which Pindarus himfelt allo teſtifies ſpeak- 
ing of Alcimedon. 


He fears not Orcus nor the Stygian Night, 
Who atts in Conſonarce with Truth and Right. 


Nor muſt we believe that the Theologsſts, 
who were the moſt antient Phyloſopters, 
order'd the Pictures and Statues of the 
Gods to be made with Mulical luſtruments 
in 
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in theic Hands, as if they thought the Gods 
no berter then Pipers or Harpers, but to 
{ignifie that nothing ſo much denoted the 
|tructare of the World to be the Maſter-piece 
of a God, as rhe Ocder and Sympathy of the 
Creation. 

Now then as it would be abſurd and ridi- 
culgus for any Man to ſearch for Seſquiterces, 
Seſqualters and Duples in the Neck or Belly 
or vides of a Lute or Harp, (though every 
one of theſe muſt alſo be allowedtheir Syerme- 
try of iength and thickneſs)the Harmony and 
Proportion of Cencords being to be (ough: 
for i2 the ſoinds ; fo is mo't probable tha: 
the Bodies of the Stars, the diſtances of the 
Sphears, 2nd the ſwiftneſs of their Motions 
aid Revolutions, as Ioſtrumencal Organs 
have their ſundry Proportions as well one to 
another as to the whole Fabrick, though the 
Meaſure of the quantity be unknown to us. 
However we are to imagine that the Princi- 
ple Effect and Efficacy of theſe Numbers 
and Proportions,which the ſupream Archi- 
tect made Uſe of , is that ſame Azreement, 
Harmony and conſent of the Soul with it 
ſelf, by means of which Numbers ſhe re- 
pleniſh'd the Heavens themielves, when ſh: 
came to aCtuate and perform herOffice there, 
with ſo many infiniteBeauties; & governs the 
Earth by vertue of the ſeveral Seatons,and o- 
A'terations wiſely and Artificially meaſur®d 
and vary'd as to Mixture and Temp:rature, 
as well for the Generation as Preſervation of 
all Terreſtiall Produ tions. 


Ilutarch 
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T hat a Philoſopher _ 
chiefly to Converſe wit 
great M E XN. 


Tranflated fromthe GREEK 
of PLUTARC H'by 
Knightly Chetwood. 


This Epiſtolary d-ſcrurſe was wrote againſt an | 
it bred fort of Philoſophers , who neither 
woul4 take the charge of the Education of | 
great perſons themſelves, nor would ſuffer | 
ethers to doit, the the Author ſerms here only | 
to vindicate his Friend, it s in Truth an A- | 
prlosy for himſ:lf, who bred up an Emperor, | 
and /pent moſt part of his time (to good pur- 
poſe) in the greateff Court in the World : 
This and ſe:ral other of h4 moral Diſco - 
ſes ſeems to be haſtily dift ated, ſo that there 
us 110 great choice in bis NVords, or meaſure in 
his Period: , or ſtrift method in the whole : 
Homev:r the Treaſure of ancient Learning 
and good ſince, which w tobe found in bum, 
a4 it was frequently made u/e of by the moſt 
Floquent Greet Fath-rs ſo 18 it ſufficient to re- 
commend his works to all lovers of Learning, 
and good Manners. 
P p The 
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HE Reſolution which you have ta- 
ken to center into the Friendſhip 
and Familiacity of Soranxs, that 
by the trequent opportunities cf 

converſing with him, you may cultivate ai d 

improve a Soil, which gives ſuch early 

promiſes of a plentiful Harveſt, is an under- 
taking which will ut only oblige his Relati- 
ons and triends, but redoi'nd very much 
to the advantage of the pxb:ichk; and (not- 
withſtanding the Peeviſh Cenſures of ſome 

Moroſe or lgnorant People) it is fo for from 

being and argument of an aſpiring and vain- 

| — Temper, that it ſhows you to be a 
over of Vertue and good manners, and a 

zealous Promoter of the common latereſt 

of Mankind. 

They themſelves are rather to be accuſed 
of an dire, but more YVebement ſort of 
Ambition, who would not upon any Terms 
be found in the Company, or ſo much as be 
ſcen to givea civil ſalute toa Perſon of qua- 
lity. For how unreaſonable would it be to 
enforce a well diſpoſed Young Gentleman , 
and one who needs the direction of a wife 
Governcur to ſuch complaints as theſe, 1 
could wiſh that inſtead of theſe advantages 
of Fortune, this Title and this Eſtate to 
which 1 was born, that I had been the Son of 
ſome Scrivioer or pitiful Mechanic, that I 
might lixe the:r!, have the Converſation of 
fuch a Mn 23 Secyates, enjoy his Company, 
and hear h1s iſt. uCtive Leſſons of Morali- 
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Sofar 1 am ſure was an excellent Philoſo- Aviſo of 
pher trom being of their humour , that Ck. 


when he was cenlured for expoſing and pro- 
ſtitucing the Dignity of Philoſophy, by his 
freedom to all comers, he anſwered, That 
he could wiſh that Nature had given under- 
ſtanding to wild Beaſts, that they too night be 
cap-ble of being his Hearers. Shall we then 
deny that priviledge to Men of Intereſt and 
Power, which this good man would have 
communicated (if it had been poſlible) to 
the bruit Beaſts ? But theſe Men have taken 
up a falſe notion of Philoſophy, they make 
it much like the Art of Statuary, whoſe bu- 
ſ;neſs is to carve out a liveleſs Image, inthe 
molt exaCt figure and proportions, and then 
to raiſe it upon its pedeſtal, where it is 
to continue {or ever, the true Philoſophy 
is of a quite different nature, it isa ſpring 
and principle of Motion where ever it comes 3 
it makes men active and induſtrious, it ſets 
every Wheel and faculty of going, ig ſtores 
our Minds with axioms and rules, by which 
to make a ſound Judgment, it determines 
the W/:4 to the choice of what-is honourable 
and juſt: and it wings all our facxl:zes to the 
ſwifreſt Proſecution of ic. It is accompa- 
nied with anElevatio:: and Nobleneſs of mind, 
joyned with a coolneſs and ſweerne/s of Beha- 
viour ? Back*d with a becoming aſſurance and 
mſiexible reſolution. And from this diftuſhive- 
nels of the Nature of good, it follows that 
the beſt and moſt accompliſhed Men are in- 
clined to converſe with perions of the high- 
Pp 3 elt 
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eſt condition. Indeed a Phyſitian if he have 
any good nature and ſence of hoaour, would 
be more ready to cure an Eye which is to 
ſee and to watch for a great many thouſands, 
than that of a private Perſon; how much 
more then ovght a Phi'oſopher to form and 
faſhion, to retific and cure the Sow! of ſuch 
an one, who is (if 1 may ſoexpreſs it) to 
inform the Bedy Politic ? Who is to think 
and underſtand for ſo many others, to be in 
a great meaſure the Rule of Reaſon, the Stan- 
dard of Law and fodel of Behaviour , by 
which all the reſt will ſquare and direCt their 
Actions ? Suppoſe a Man to have a Talent 
at finding out Springs, and contriving of a- 
quxzdudts (a piece of $kill for which Hercu- 
les and others of the Ancients are much ce- 
tebrated in Hiſtory) ſurely he could not fo 
ſatisf:orily employ himſelf in ſinking a 
Well, or deriving Water to ſome private 
Seat , or contemptible Cottage, as to ſur- 
ply Conduits to ſome fair and populous City, 
torelievean Army juſt periſhing with thirſt, 
or to refreſh and edorn with Fountains and 
cool Streams, the beautiful Gardens of ſome 
Gleriom Monarch. There is a paſlage of 
Homer very pertinent to this purpole , in 
which be calls Minos Aids wrydas eaewor Which 
as Plato interprets it, {1gnifics the Diſciple 


2nd Companion of Jupiter, it were beneath | 


his Dignity indetd to teach private men, 
ſuch as care only for a family , or indulge 
their uſeleſs Speculations; but Kings are Scho- 


lars Worthy the Tuition of a Ged, Who pw 
| they 
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they are well adviſed, juſt, good and mag- 

nanimous, never fail ro procure the peace 

and proſperity of all their Subjects. The Na- 

turaliſts tell us that the Eryngium or Erin- 

go hath ſuch a property wita it, that if 

one of the F.ock do but taſte it, all the reſt 

will ſtand ftock ſtill in the ſame place, ill 

the Shepherd had taken it out of 1ts mouth, 

Whet hey this be t: ue or no it. 1s manifeſt by ex- 

perience, that the Eifluvias of Power (the z,,,64,.: 755 
actions aad examples of great Men) have g,,.,,. 
ſuch a peircing and aſſumilating quality , that 
fire it ſelf farce excels them in ARivity. 
The eff:&ts of Philoſophy indeed are dit- 
ferent according to the difference of incli- 
nations in Men, if indeed it lights on fiich a 
one who loves a dull and inactive fort of life, 
that makes himfelf the Center, and the lirt- 
tle conveniences out life the Circumference of 
ll his thoughts, ſuch a one does Conratt 
the Sphere of her AZivity, fo that having 
only made ealie and comfortable the life of 
a ſingle Perſon, it fails and dies with him : 
but when it finds a man of a ruling Genius , 
one fitted for Converſation, and able to 
grapple with the difficulties of publick b:1- 
ſineſs, if it once poſleſs him with prin- 
ciples of Honeſly, Honour and Religion, this 
man takes a compendious method, by doing 
good to one to oblige a great part of man- 
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. kind, Such was the effet ot Anaxagoras 


his Converſation with Pericles, Plato's with 
Dion , and of Pythagoras with the principal 
Stateſmen of all Jr«ly. Plato nimielf took 
PP 3 4 
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a Voyage when he had the concern of an ex- 
pedition lying upon him , to ſee and hear 
Atheniderus , and Scipio ſent tor Panetings, 
when he was Commilſloned by the Senate to 
take a Snrvey of the manners ot the Juſtice 
or Injuſtice , which was practiſed in their 
Provinces ; and what a pretty ſort of return 
would it have been in Panetius to ſend word 
back —— if indeed you were in a Pri- 
vate Capacity, 7Jobn 4 Nekes or Facka Stiles, 
that had 'a mind to pet into ſome obſcure 
Corner or Cell, to State Caſes and reſolve 
Syllogi/ms, 1 ſhould very gladly have accep- 
ted your Invitation but now becauſe you 
are the Son of Panius Amilius, twice Con- 
ſul, and Grandſon of that Scipze, who was 
Sirnamed from his Conqueſt of Hannibal 
and Afric, I cannot with honour hold any 
Converſation with you. 

The Objection which they bring from the 
two kinds of Diſcourſe, one of which is 
wental, the other expreſ#d in word: or inter- 
pretative of the former , together with the 
Poctical Trappings which belong to the 
Diſtinction are ſo ſtale and pedantical, that 
they are beſt anſwered by Laughter or ſi- 
lence ; however thus much ſhall be ſaid,that 
the end of them both is to keep our minds 
in the firſt place in a good and even Compo- 
ſore, and next tokeepupa good Corref- 
pondence with others ; {or he that hath at 
tained to Vertue by the Methods of Philc 
ſophy hath his mind always in Tone arid 
gocd Temper; he is not ſtruck with thoſe 
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Reproaches of Conſcience , which cauſe the 
acuteſlt Senſe of Pain, and are the natural 
puniſhments o: our Follies; but he enjoys 
(the great Prerogative of a good man) to be 
always calic and it amity with himiclt. 


Ne factious laſts, reaſoxs j iſt Power: cont; oul, 
Nor kindle Civil D.curd in his Soul. 


His Paſſion does not ſtand in deftarce to 
his resſon,, nor do his Reaſonings croſs,and 
thwart one the other, bur he is always cou + 
liſteut to himſelf ; the very Joyzs Of wick- 
ed men are ramaltuary and confusd, likethole 
who dwell in the Barders of two great En- 
pires at variance,alwaysn/ecare, and in per- 
petual Alarms; whilit a Good Man enjoys 
an uninterrupted Peace aud Seremty of mind, 
whichexcels the other not only in dur4tion, 
but in Senſe of pleaſure too. As tor the 0- 
ther Sort of Reaſon, that wh.ch conſiſts in 
expreſſion of ir ſell to others, Yindar lays 
very well, that it was not mercenaty in o'd 
time, nor indeed is it fo now , but by the 
baſeneſs and ambition of a tew is made ulz 
of to ſerve theic poor ſecular latereſts; tor 
if the Poets repreſeat/enas her (elf as much 
offended with thofe, who make a Trade aal 
Traffick of the Paſſion of Love ; how much 
more tealonably may we Sappole that U- 
rania, aild Clio and Caliepe have an ladigy- 
nation againſt thoſe who tet Learning, and 
Philoſophy toSale ? Certainly the gifts and 
cadowments of the Mules ought much ra- 
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a Voyage when he had the concern of an ex- 
pedition lying upon him , to ſee and hear 
Atheniderus , and Scipio ſent tor Paneting, 

Aa Poſuloni- when he was Commiſhoned by the Senate to 
us obſerves. take a Survey of the manners ot the Juſtice 
or Injuſtice , which was practiſed in their 
Provinces ; and what a pretty fort of return 
would it have been in Panetius to ſend word 
back —— if indeed you were in a Þti- 
vate Capacity, Jobn « Nekes or Jacka Stiles, 
that had 'a mind to pet into ſome obſcure 
Corner or Cell, to State Caſes and reſolve 
Syllogs/-s, 1 ſhould very gladly have accep- 
ted your Invitation but now becauſe you 
are the Son of Panius cAmilius, twice Con- 
ſul, and Grandſon of that Scipzoe, who was 
Sirnamed from his Conqueſt of Hannibal 
and Afric, I cannot with honour hold any 
Converſation with you. 

The ObjeCtion which they bring from the 
two kinds of Diſcourſe, one of which is 
wental, the other expreſ”d in word; or inter- 
pretative of the former , together with the 
Poctical Trappings which belong to the 
Diſtinction are ſo ſtale and pedantical, that 
they are beſt anſwered by Laughter or ſi- 
lence ; however thus much ſhall be ſaid,that 
the end of them both is to keep our minds 
in the firſt place in a good and even Compo- 
ſore, and next tokeepupa good Correſ- 
pondence with others ; {or he that hath at 
tained to Vertue by the Methods of Philc 
ſophy hath his mind always jn Tune al 
pocd Temper; he is not ſtruck with thoſe 
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Reproaches of Conſcience , which cauſe the 
acutel: Senſe of Pain, and are the natural 
puniſhments o: our Follies; but he enjoys 
(the grea: Prerogative of a good man) to be 
always calic and iu amity with himiclt. 


Ne faCtious laſts, reaſons j iſt Power: cont; oul, 
Nor kindle Civil Dicord in bis Soul. 


His Paſſion does not ſtand in defiarce to 
his resſon, nor do his Reaſonings croſs,and 
thwart one the other, bur he is always coa - 
liſteat to himſelf ; the very Joygs of wick- 
ed men are ramaltuary and confusd, likethole 
who dwell in the Barders oft two great Em- 
pires at variance,always$in/ecare, and in per- 
pctual Alarms ; whilit a Good Man enjoys 
an uninterrupted Peace aud Serentry of mind, 
whichexcels the other not only in dur4tion, 
but in Senſe of pleaſure too. As tor the 0- 
ther Sort of Reaſon, that wh.ch conſiſts in 
expreſhon ot ir ſel! to others, Yindar lays 
very well, that it was not mercenaty in o'd 
time, nor indecd is it ſo now , but by the 
baſeneſs and ambition of a tew is made ule 
of to ſerve theic poor ſecular latereſts; tor 
if the Poets repreſeat/enas her (elf as much 
offended with thoſe, who make a Trade aa4 
Traffick of the Paſſion of Love ; how much 
more rcalonably may we Sappole that U- 
rania, aild Clis and Caliepe have an ladig- 
nation againſt thoſe who tet Learning, and 
Philoſophy toSale ? Cercainly the gifts and 
cadowments of the Mules ought much ra- 
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ther to be priviledged from ſuch mean con- 
ſiderations, if indeed ſome have made 
Fame and Reputation one of the ends of 
their Studies, they uſed it only as an Inſtru- 
ment to get Friends, {1nce we find by com- 
mon obſervation that men only praiſe them 
whom they love, if they fonght it for its 
own praile, they were as much miſtaken as 
Ixion, when he embraced a Cloud inſtead of 
Juno; tor there is nothing ſo fleeting, fo 
changeable and inconſtant as popular ap- 
plauic, it is but a pompcxs ſhadow , and hath 
no manner of ſolidity and duration in jit;but 
a wiſe man if he deſign co engage in buli- 
neſs and matters of State, will ſo far aim 
at Fame and Popularity, as that he may be 
better enabled to benefit others ; for it is a 
difficult and very unpleaſant Task to do 
good to thoſe who are di/afited to our per- 
ſons. It 1s phe good opinicn men have of 
us, which diſpoſes Men to giie credit to our 
DotQtrine: As light is 2 greater gocd to thoſe 
who ſce others by ir, then to thole who on- 
ly are ſecn - So is Hcnour of a greater bene- 
fir to thoſe who know how to ule it, then 
to thoſe who are carelels or itfenſible of ir. 
Bur even ſuch a one who withdraws himſelf 
from the noiſe of che World, who loves 
privacy and indulges his own thoughts will 
ſhow that reſpeCt to the good word of the 
Pcople, as Hirpolytns did to Yanus\, though 
he abſtain from her Afterics, he will pay 
his Devotions at a Diflance , but he will not 
be ſo Cynical and ſullen, as not to hear =_ 
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gladneſs the commerdations of vertuous 
men like himſelf; he will neither engage 
himſelf in a reltleſs purſuit of Wealth, ln- 
tereſt or Honour, nor will he on the other 
hand be fo ruſtick and inſenl1ble as to refuſe 
them ina moderate degree; when they tair- 
ly come in his way; in like manner he will 
not Court and tollow handſome and beauti- 
ful Youths, but will rather chooſe ſuch who 
are of a teachable Diſpolition, of a gentile 
behaviour and lovers of Learning : The 
Charmes and Graces of Youth will not make 
a Philoſopher ſhy of their Couverſation , 
when the endowments of their minds, are 
anſwerable tothe Features of their Bodies ; 
the caſe is the ſame when greatneſs of place 
and fortune concur with a well diſpog%d 
mind in the ſame Perſon, he will not there- 
fore forbear loving and reſpecting them,nor 
be atraid of the name of a Courtsey,nor think 
ita Curſe that ſuch Arrendance and depen- 
dance ſhould be his Fate, 


Theſe who chaſt Venus gifts prophanely ſy, 
Were bern unlovely, eulamented dy. 


The application is caſie to the matter in 
hand. 

A Philoſopher therefore though cf a re- 
tir'd humour , will be thus zffeted ; but 
ſuch a cne who generouſly deſigns his ſtudies 
forthe publick Advantage , will chear;ully 
embrace their advances of Friendſhip , will 
hear as well as be heard , lay aſide = _ 
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laftical Terms and Diſtinftions, nor con- 
found his novices with the barbarous ſound 
of baralypren. 


I plow the ſpacious Berecynthian fields, 


ſays one boaſtingly in the Poet; the ſame 

Man if he were as much a Lover of Man- 

kind , as of Husbandry, would much rather 

beſtow his Pains on ſuch a Farm, the Fruits 

of which would ſervea great number, then 

to be always dreſſing the Olive-yard of ſome 

”” Malecontent , which when all was 

one would (carce yield oyl enough to dreſs 

a Salad, or to ſupply his Lewpin the long 

Winter Evenings. Eprenrus himſelf, who 

places happinels in the profoundeſt quiet, 

and ſluggith inattivity, as the only ſecure 

harbour from the ſtorms of this troubleſom 

* Almof the World, could not bur conſeſs * that it is both 

ſame word! 197+ noble and delightful to de, than to receive 

roms ws To k ndneſ:, tor there is nothing which pro- 

is morebl ed co duces (5 humane and genuine a fort of plea- 

giv: then to ve- ſure, as that of doing good , he who firſt 

E vv. So that pave the Name to the three Graces well 1n- 

ar _ derſtood th's, for they all 11gnifie * DelefFa 

mag Arno tion and Joy, This is ſo evidently truc,that 

without pra- We all receive good turns bluſhing , and 

Etifin; ſ{-meof with ſome confulion , but we are always 

the Maxims of pay and well pleaſed , when we are confer- 
amp ring one, 

Fn an ” uw If then it is ſo pleaſant todo good to a few, 

Thalis, how are their Hearts dilated with joy, who 

are Benefattors to whole Cities, Provinces and 

King« 
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Kingdoms? and ſuch Benefaftors are they 
who inſtill good Principles into thoſe, upon 
whom ſo many Millions do depend : On the 
other hand , thoſe who debauch the minds 
of great Men , as Sychophants, falſe Infor- 
mers, and Flatterers worie then both, ma- 
nifeſtly do, are the Center of all the Curſes 
of a Nation, as Men who do not only in- 
fuſe deadly poyſon into the Ceftern of a 
private Howſe, but into the publick Springs 
of which ſo many Thouſands areto Drink. 
The People therefore thought it ſufficient 

uniſhment for the hangers on of Call:as, to 

ave that biting Poet Ewpolizex pole them in 
his Comedies : But as for the favorites of 
thoſe execrable Tyrants, Apollodorus, Pha- 
laris and Dyonyſins, they rack*d them, they 
fl:ed them alive, they roaſted them in ſlow 
Fires, they looked on them as the very Peſts 
of Society and Diſgraces of Humane Nature, 
for to debauch a {1mple Perſon is indeed an 
ill thing, but ts corrupt 4 Prince 5s an infinite 
Miſchief : In like manner, he who inſtructs 
an ordinary Man, makes him to paſs his life 
decently and with comfort , but he who io- 
ſtruts a Prince, by correQting his errors and 
clearing his underſtanding , is a Philoſopher 
for the publick, by rectifying the very moule 
and model by which whole Nations are 
form'd and regulated. lt is the cuſtom of 
all Nations to pay a peculiar honour and de- 
ference to their Prieſts, and the reaſon of ir 
is, becauſe they do not only pray for good 
things ſor themſelves, their own _ 
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and Friends, but for whole Communities, for 
the whole ſtate of Mankind, yet we are not 
ſo fond as to think that the Prieſts make the 
Gods grvers of good things, or inſpire a Vein 
of beneſicence into them , but only make 
their ſupplications to a being, wiich of 
felf is inclincable to anſwer their requeſts ; 
bur in this a good Tutor hath the ptiviledge 
above the Prieſts, he cffeftually renders a 
Prince more diſpoſed toAttions of Juſtice,of 
Moderation and Mercy, and therefore hath 
a greater fatisfation of mind, when he re- 
flects upon it. 

For my own part I cannot but think that 
an ordinary Mecanick, for inſtance, a 
Maker of Muſical laſtruments would be 
much more attentive and pleaſed at his 
work, if his Harp were to be roxched by the 
famous Amphion, and in his hand to ſerve for 
the Builder of Thebes , or if that Thalctas 
theCandidate had beſpoke it,who was ſo great 
aMafter,that by the fees of bisMulick he pa- 
cified a popular tumult amonglt the Lace- 
demonians, A good natured Shipwright 
would ply his work more heartily, if he 
were to make the Steerage for the Adwiral 
Galley of Themiſtecles, when he tought for 
the liberty of Greece, or of Pompey, when 
he went on his expedition againſt the Psrates, 
what exſtacy of delight ehen muſt a Philo- 
ſopher be in when he reflects, that his Scho- 
lar is a Manof Authority, a Prince or great 
Potentate, that he is employ'd in fo publick 


a work, giving Lows to him who is to give 
Laws 
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Laws to a whole Nation, who is to pu- 
niſh Vice, ard to reward the Vertious with 
Riches and Honour ? The Builder of the 
Argo certainly would have been mightily 
pleaſed, if he had known what Noble 174- 
riners were to row in his Ship, and that at 
laſt ſhe ſhould be Tranlatrd into Heaven ; 
and a (mith would not be haii fo much plea- 
ſed to make the Iron-work for a Cozch, as 
to beat out the Plates on which Selons Laws 
were to be engrav'd. In like manner the 
Diſcourſes and Rules of Philoſophy be- 
ing once deeply ſtamp'd and imprinred on 
the minds of great Perſonages, will (tick fo 
cloſe, that the Prince ſhall ſeem no other 
then Juſtice Incarnate and Animated Law : 
This was the Deſign of Plato's Voyage into 
Sicily , he hoped that the "Leftures of his 
Philoſophy would ſerve fur Laws to Dions- 
ſw, and bring his affiirs again into a good 
poſture : But the Soul of that unforty- 
nate Prince was like Paper Scribled all over 
with the Charafers of Vice, its piercing and 
corroding quality had fained quite through, 
and ſunk into the very /abſtaxce of his Soul : 
In ſuchCaſes it is the belt courſe to give them 
over betimes; for it isa great Truth , that 
Vice bath its certain Period , after which ut 
becomes deſperate and incurable. 
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Archidamus, Heard Jately , Cephiſ*r , 

' neat ſaying of a Vainrer, 
comprized in 2 {umilitude 
upon thoſe that came to 

view his Pictures; for he Gid, The j9normr 

and unsk#Iful were like thoſe that ſaluted a whole 

Company together ; but the Curtors and Knowing 
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like thoſe that Complemented each ſingle perſon 3 
for the former take no exatt, but only one gene- 
ral view of the performance ;, but thoſe that with 
judgment examine part by part take notice of every 
ſtroak, that is either well or ill done in the whole 
Pitture: The ſame may be apply'd to real 
Actions ; The duller and lazy fort are abun- 
dantly fſatished with a ſhort account, and up- 
ſhot of any buſineſs : Bur he that is of a gene- 
rous and noble temper, that is fitted = 2 
ſpeator of Virtue, as of a curious piece of 

rt, is more delighted with the iculars : 
For upon a general view, much of Fortune is 
diſcovered ; but when the particulars are Exa- 
mined, then appear the Art and Contrivance 
the boldneſs in conquering intervening Ac- 
cidents, and the war that was mixt with, 
and tempered the heat and fury of the under- 
takers: ſuppoſe us to be of this ſort, and 
give us an account of the whole deſign, how 
rom that very beginning 'twas carry'd on, 
what company you | _ and what particular 
Diſcourſe you had that day : A thing fo much 
defired, that I proteſt I would willingly go to 
Thebes to be intorm'd, did not the Athenians 
already ſuſpect me to lean too much to the 
Beotran Intereſt. 

Cephiſias. Indeed Archidamw , your kind 
eagerncls after this ſtory is lo obliging, thac, 
ſetting aſide a!l other buſineſs, I ſhould have 
come on purpole to give you a relation : But 
fince I am now come upon an Embaſly, and 
have nothing to do till I receive an Anſwer 
to my Mcmorial, to be uncivil, and not fa- 
tisfy 
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tisfy che requeſt of an obliging Friend, would 
revive the old reproach that hath been caſt up- 
onthe Beoria7s for morole (ullennels and hating 
good Difcourle, a reproach which began to die 
in Soorares his-rame : But as for the reſt of the 
Company, pray Sir, are they act leiſure to hear 
ſuch a ſtory, for I muſt be very long, finceyou 
injoyn me to add the particular Diſcquries 
that paſt between us. 

A. Yoadon't know the Men, Cephiſcas, tho 
they are worthy your acquaintance;men of 
Familiesand no Enemies to you : This is. Lyſ- 
theides Thr afibulns's Nephew 3 this Twmothews the 
Son of Conox 3 theſe Arobin's Sons; and all the 
reſt my very acquaintance,ſothat you need 
not doubt a favourable, and obliging Audience. 

C. Very well ; but where ſhall I begin the 
ſtory, how much of thele Afﬀairs are you ac- 
quainted with already ? 

A. We know, Cepbiſias, how matters 
ſtood at Thebes before the Exiles return- 
ed, wiz. How Archias, Leonidas, and their 
Atfociates, having periwaded Phebidass the 
Spartan in the time of Peace to furprize 
that Caſtle, Baniſhed fome of the Citizens, 
others they aw'd ; rook the Power into their 
own Hands, aud Tyrannz'd againſt all Equity 
and Law: We underſtand Melons and Pelopr- 
das's Deligns, having (as you know) enter- 
tain'd, and ever fince they were baniſhed, con- 
verit with them : we know likewiſe. that che 
Spartans kmed Phebidas tor taking the Cadmees, 
and in their expedition to Olynthas caſhier'd 
him 3 but ſent a ſtronger Gariſon and Ly/ino- 
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ridss and two more to command the Caſtle : 
And farther, that 1ſmenias preſently after his 
Tryal was baſely murder'd : for Gorgidas 
wrote conſtantly to the Exiles, and ſent them 
all the News fo that you have nothing to do 
butonly ro inform usin the particulars of your 
Friends return, and the ſeizing of rhe Tyrants. 

C. In thoſe days , - Archidanus, all that 
were concerned in the Delign; as often as 
our buline(s required,- uſed to meet at Sim- 
mias's Houle, who then lay lame of a blow 
upon his Shin : This we covered with a pre- 
rence of meeting for improvement, and Philo- 
ſophical Diſcourſe, and, to take oft all ſuſpi- 
tion, many times invited Archias and Leonti- 
du, who were not altogether averſe 'to ſuch 
Converſation : Belides, Simmias havin been a 
long time abroad,and converſed with different 
Nations, was lately returned to Thebes, full of 
all torts of Stories and ſtrange Relations: To 
him Archias, when free from Buſineſs, would 
reſort with the youth of Thebes, and fit and 
hear with a great deal of dt, being ber- 
rer pleaſed to {ee us mind Philoſophy and 
Learning than their illegal A&tions: Now the 
ſame day, in which about night ir was agreed 
that the Exiles ſhould come privately to Town, 
A Meſſenger whom none of us all = Charon 
knew, came from them by Pherenicus's order, 
and told us, 7 hat twelve the youngeſt of the Exiles 
were now hunting on the Mount ais Cytharon, 
and deſigned ' to came at night ;, and that he 
was ſert 19 deliver thus, and krow in whoſe Houſe 
they flould be received ; that as ſoon as they _ 
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tred they might go direitly thither ? This ſtart- 
ling us, Charon put an end to all our doubts 
by offering to receive them in his Houſe : 
With this Anſwer the Meſlenger returned : 
but Theocritzs the Sooth-fayer graſping me by 
the Hand, and looking on Charon that went 
juſt before us, faid, 7hat Charon, Cephiſias, 
is no Philoſopher, nor ſo General, nor ſo acute a 
Scholar as thy Brother Epaminondas, and yet 
you ſee that nature leading him, under the di- 
rettion of the Law, to noble Attions, he wil- 
lingly ventures on the greateſt danger for the 
benefit of hi» Country ; but Epaminondas, who 
knows more of Virtue than any of the Baotians, ts 
dull and unattive; and tho opportumty preſents, 
tho there cannot be a fairer occaſion, and tho he 
is fted to embrace it, yet he refuſ:th to joyn, and 
will not make one in this generous attempr, And 
I reply'd, Courageous Theocritus, we do, what 
upon mature deliberation we have approved ; bus 
Epaminondas being of 4 contrary opinion, and 
thinking it better not to take this courſe, rational- 
ly complies with his Judgment, whilſt he refuſeth 
to meddle in thoſe matters which his Reaſon upon 
our deſire cannot approve, and to which his Na- 
ture is averſe. Nor can I think it prudent to 
force a Phyſician to uſe the Cupping-glaſs, 
and Lance, that promiſeth to cure the dileaſe 
without them. What (ſaid Theocritns,) doth 
not he approve of our method ? No, I reply'd, he 
would have no Citizen put to death without a Trial 
at Law ; but if we would endeavour to free ow Com- 
try without Slaughter and Bloodſhed, none would 
more readily comply ; but ſince we ſlight his Reaſons, 
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ard follow owr own Courſe, he deſires to be excu- 
ſed, to be guilrleſs of the Blood and ſlaughter of 
hu Citizens, and to be permitted to watch an op- 
portunity when he might deliver h1s Country ac- 
cording to equity and right: For this ation may 
£0 too far , Pherenichus, *ris rrue, and Pelopidas 
may aſſault the bad Men, and the opprefſours of 
the People; bur Eumolpidas and Samiadas, Men 
of extraordinary heat and violence, prevailing in 
the night, will hardly ſheath their Swords till 
they have filled the whole City with Slaughter, 
and cut in pleces many of the chief men. This 
Diſcourſe of mine to Theocrirms Anaxidorus 
overhearing (for he was juſt by) bad us be 
cautious, for Archias with Lyſanoridas the Spar- 
tan were coming from the Caſtle dire&ly to- 
wards us: Upon this advice we left off; and 
Archias calling Theocritxs ade together with 
Lyſanoridas, privately diſcours'd him a lon 

while, ſo that we were very much afraid, le 

they had ſome ſuſpition or notice of our 
Deſign, and examined Theocritzs about it : 
In the mean time, Phyllidzs, (Archidamus, you 
know him) who was then Secretary to Archi- 
as the General, who knew of the Exiles com- 
ing, and was one of the Aſſociates, taking me 
by the Hand, as he uſed ro do, before the 
Company found fault with the late exerciſes, 
and wreſtling he had ſeen; but afterward 
leading we atide, he enquired after the Exiles, 
and askr whether they were reſolved to be 
punctual at the day. And upon my afluring 
chat they were, then he reply'd, I have very 
luckily provided a Fealt to day to treat Ar- 
chias, 
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chias, make him drunk, and then deliver him 
an eaſy prey to the invaders: Excellently con- 
triv'd Phylidas, {aid I, and prethee endeavour 
todraw all, or moſt of our Enemies together : 
That, ſaid he, is very hard, nay, rather impoſh- 
ble : For Archias being in hopes of the Com- 
pany of ſome Noble-woman there, will not 
ield that Leontides ſhould be preſent, fo that 
ewill be neceſlary todivide the Afociates into 
two Companies, that we might ſurprize both 
the Houſes: For Archias and Lerntidas being 
taken off, I ſuppoſe the others will preſently 
flie, or ſtaying make no ſtir, being very well 
ſatisf'd if they can be permitted to be ſafe and 
quiet : So, (aid I, we will order itz but about 
what, I wonder,are they diſcourſing with Theo- 
critxs ? And Phillidas reply'd, I cannot certainly 
tell, but I have heard that ſome Omens and 
Oracles portend great Diſaſters, and Calami- 
ties to Sparta 3 and perhaps they conſult him 
about thoſe matters : Theocritus had juſt lefr 
them, when Phidolaus the Haliartian meeting 
ſaid, Simmias would have you ſtay here a 
little while, for he is interceeding with Peont;- 
das for Amphithews, and begs that inſtead of 
dying, according to the ſentence, he might be 
baniſh'd: Well, ſaid Theocriexs, this happens 
very gta pn & for I had a mind to ask what 
was {cen, and what found in Alcmena's Tomb 
lately open'4 amongſt you, for perhaps, Sir, 
you was preſent when Ageſilaus fent to fetch 
the relicks to Sparta: And Phidolums reply'd, 
indeed I was not preſent at the opening of the 
Grave, for I was not delegated being extream- 
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ly concern'd, and very angry with my fellow 
Citizens for permitting it to be done ; there 
was found ſome relicks of a Body, a ſmall 
brazen Bracelet, and two earthen Pipkins full 
of earth, which now by length of time was 
grown very hard and petrify'd ; upon the Mo- 
nument there was a brazen Plate full of ſtrange, 
becauſe very ancient, letters, for though, when 
the Plate was watht, all the ſtrokes were very 
ealily perceived ; yet no body could make any 
thing of them; for they were a particular, 
barbarous, and very like the e/Afgyprian Cha- 
racter : And theretore Ageſtlans ( as the ſtory 
goes ) {ent a tranſcript of them to the King of 
eAoypt, deſiring hum to ſhew them to the 
Prieſts, and if they underitood them, to ſend 
him the meaning and interpretation: But per- |} 
haps in this matter Sims can inform us, for 
at that time he ſtudied their Philoſophy, and 
frequently convers d with the Prieſts upon that 
2Ccount : The Haliartii believe the great (car- 
City, and overflowing of the Pool that fol- 
low'd, were not effets of chance, but a parti- 
cular Judgment upon them for permitting the 
Grave to be opened : And Theocritus after a 
little paule, ſaid, nay, there ſeem ſome Judg- 
ments r0 hang over the Lacedemonians them- 
lelves, 45 thole (mens, about which Lyſanori- 
das juſt now di{cours d me, portend : And now 
he is gone to H1/l;ar1:s to fill up the Grave a- 
22in, and as the Oracle directs, to make ſome 
oblations to Alcmeaia and Ales, but who this 
Ales 18, he cannot tel! : And 2s foon as he re- 
turns, he muſt endeavour to find the BM " 
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of Dirce, which not one of the Thebans them- 
ſelves, beſides the Captains of the Horſe knows 
for he that goes out of his Ofhce, leads his 
Succeſſor to the place alone, and in the dark, 
there they offer tome Sacrifices, but withour 
fire, and leaving no mark behind them, ſepa- 
rate from one another, and come home again in 
the dark : So that I believe, Philodars, twill 
benoealy matter for him to diſcover it : For 
moſt of thoſe that have been duly elected to 
that Office, are now in Exile, nay, all beſide 
Gorgidas and Plato, and they will never ask 
choſe, for they are afraid of them : And our 
preſent Officers are inveſted in the Caſtle with 
the Spear only, and the Sealz but know no- 
thing of the Tomb, and cannot direct him : 
Whilſt Theocrirxs was ſpeaking, Leonidas and 
his Friends went out, and we going in, ſaluted 
Simmias (1tting upon his Couch; and very much 
troubled, becauſe his Petition was deny'd : He 
looking up upon us, cry d out, Good God ! The 
ſavage barbarity of theſe Men! And was it not 
an excellent remark of Thales, who when his 
Friends askt him, upon his return from his long 
Travels, What ſtrange news be brought home, re- 
ply'd ; 1 have feen a Tyrant an old Man: For 
even he that hath recerved no particular wmyjiry, yet 
diſliking their ſtiff Pride, and hanghty Carriage, 
becomes an Fnemy to all lawleſs and unaccomtable 
Powers : But Heaven perhaps will take theſe things 
into conſideration: But, Cephiſias, ds you now 
that ſtranger that came lately hither, and who he 
is ? And Ireply'd, / donor know whom you mean ; 
Why, ſaid he, Leontidas told me that there was a 
MAN 
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man at night ſeen to riſe out of Lyſias his Tomb, 
witha great many Carriages, and 4 long train of 
Attendants, and that he bad lodg d there all night 
pon Beds made of leaves and boughs ; for the next 
morning ſuch were diſcovered there, with ſome relicks 
of burnt Sacrifices, and ſome milk oblations; and 
that in the morning he ingquir d of every one he met, 
where Polymny's Sons liv'd ? I wonder, ſaid 1, 
who 'tis, for by your deſcription I gueſs him to be 
no mean man : ell, {aid Phidolaws, when he 
comes, we will entertain him, but at the pre- 
ſent, Simmias, if you know any thing more of 
thoſe letters about which we were talking, 
pray let's have it 3 for 'tis ſaid that the eAgyp- 
tian Prieſts took into con(ideration the wri- 
ting of a certain Table which Ageſilaus had 
from us, when he opened Alcmena's Tomb: 
As for the Table, reply'd Simmias, I know no- 
thing of it ; but Ageroridas the Spartan came 
to Memphis with letters from Ageſilaus to Co- 
nowphis the Prieſt, whil'ſt I, Plato, and Ellopio 
the Preparethian (tudy'd together at his Houle : 
Hecame by order of the King, who enjoyn'd 
Conouphis, that if he underſtood the writing, 
to ſend him the interpretation with all {; ed 
And he in three days ſtudy having collected 
all the different ſorts of Characters that could 
be found in the old Books, wrote back to the 
King, and likewiſe told us, That the writing in- 
Joyn'd the Greeks to inſtitute Games in honour of 
the Muſes: That the Charatters were ſuch as were 
us'd in the time of Proteus, and that Hercules 
the Son of Amphityo then learn'd them : And 
that the God by this admoniſhed the Greeks to live 
peacea- 
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peaceably, and at quiet, contend in Philyſopby to the 
honour of the Muſes, and laying aſide their Arms, 
determine what us right and juſt by re-ſon and diſ- 
courſe : We then thought that Conouphu ſpoke 
right, and that opinion was confirm'd, when 
as we were failing from e/£gypr, about Cariz, 
ſome Delians met us, whodelir'd Plato, being 
well skill'd in Geometry, to folve an odd Ora- 
cle lately delivered by Apollo : The Oracle 
was thisz Then the Delians, and all the other 
Greeks ſhould enjoy ſome reſpite from their preſent 
Evils, when they had doubled the Altar at De OS : 
They not comprehending the meaning of the 
words : after many ridiculous endeavours, (for 
each of the ſides being doubled, they ſtill 
fram'da body, inſtead of twice, eight times as 
big) made application to Plato to clear the 
dithculty : He calling to mind what the e£- 
eyptian had told him, ſaid, That the God was 
merry upon the Greeks, who deſpis'd learn- 
ing; that he (ſeverely reflected on their igno- 
rance, and adimoniſhd them to apply them- 
ſelves to the deepelt parts of Geometry ; for 
this was not to be done by a dull ſhort-tighted 
intellect, but one exactly $KkilV'd in che nature 
and properties of Lines : it required $kill ro 
find the proportion of the two middle lines, 
by which alone a body of a cubick figure can 
be doubled, all its dimenſions being equally 
increalt: that Exdoxus the Cnidian, or Elico 
the Cyzicenian might do this for them, but that 
was not the thing delir'd by the God, for by 
this Oracle he enjoya'd all the Greeks to leave 
off War and Contention, and apply themſelves 
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to ſtudy, and by learning and Arts moderating 
the paſſions, live peaceably with one another, 
and profit the Community : WhiPit Simmias 
was ſpeaking, my Father Polymmis came in, and 
ſitting down by im, aid, Epaminondas delires 
you and the reſt of the Company, unleſs ſome 
urgent bulinels requires your attendance, to 
ſtay for him here a lirtle while, deligning to 
bring you acquainted with this ſtranger, who 
is a very worthy man, and the delign upon 
which he comes, is very genteil and honoura- 
ble : He is a Pythagorean of the Italian Set, 
and comes hither to make ſome ofterings ro 
old Lyſfis at his Tomb, according to divers 
Dreams, and very notable appearances that he 
hath ſeen : He hath brought a good ſum of 
Mony with him, and thinks himſelf bound to 
latisfy Epaminondas for keeping Lyſis in his old 
Age ; and is very eager, though we are neither 
willing, nor defire him, to relieve his Poverty : 
And Simmias glad at this news, reply'd, You 
tell me, Sir, of a wonderful Man, and wor- 
thy Profeſſor of Philoſophy : but why doth 
he not come directly to us ? I think, ſaid my 
Father, he lay all night at Lyſ#s his Tomb, and 
therefore Framinondas hath now led him to //- 
menive to waih, and when that's done, they 
will be here : For before he came to our 
Houſe, he lodg'd at the Tomb, intending to 
rake up the relicks of the Body, anc tranſport 
them into /raly, if ſome Genius at night had 
not advisd him to forbear : As foon as my Fa- 
ther had ended this diſcourſe, Galaxidorm cry'd 
out, Good Gods, how hard a matter 1s rs 
func 
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find a Man pure from Vanity and Superſtiti- 
on ? For ſome are betray'd into thoſe fooleries 
by their ignorance and weakneſs, others thar 
they may be thought extraordinary men, and 
favorites of Heaven, refer all their actions 
to ſome Divine admonition , pretending 
Dreams, Viſions, and the like ſurprizing foole- 
ries for every thing they do: This method in- 
deed is advantageous to thoſe that intend to 
ſettle a Common-wealth, or are torc't to keep 
themſelves up againſt a rude and ungoverna- 
ble multitude, for by this bridle of Superſti- 
tion they might manage, and reform the vul- 
gar, but thele pretences ſeem not only unbe- 
coming Philotophy, but quite oppoſite to all 
thoſe tine promiſes it makes ; for that havin 
promis'd to teach us by reaſon what is 

and profitable, falling back again to the Gods 
as the principles of all our Actions, ſeems to 
deſpiſe reaſon, and diſgrace that demontitrati- 
on which is its peculiar gloryz and relies on 


Dreams and Viſions 3 In which the worſt of 


men are oftentimes as happy as the beſt : And 
therefore your Socrates, Simmias, in my opini- 
on follow'd the moſt Philoſophical and ratio- 
nal method of inſtruttions,chooting that plain 
and eaſy way as the moſt genteil, and friendly 
unto truth, and ſcattering all thoſe vain pre- 
rences which are as it were the ſmoak of Phi- 
lolophy, to the Sophiſters of the Age: And 
I heocrit us taking mm uP, laid, What Galaxt- 
dorws, and hath Melitzzs perſuaded you that S9- 
crates Contemn d all Divine things, for chat 
was part of his acccuſation : Divine _ 
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by no reply'd Galaxidorw;, but he ha- 
ving receiv'd from Pyrhapores and Empedocles, 
Philoſophy full of Dreams, Fables, and Super- 
ſtitions, and perfect raving ; endeavour'd to 
bring Wiſdom and Things together, and make 
T conſiſt with ſober ſenſe : Be it {o re- 
joyn d Theocrirws, but what thall we think of 
Socrates his Demon } Was it a meer juggle? For 
in my mind, as Homer makes Afmerva to ſtand 
by Ulyſſes in all dangers z fo the Demon joyn'd 
to Socrates even from his Cradle ſome Vion 
to guide him in all the actions of his life; which 
going before him, ſhed a light upon hidden and 
obſcure matrers, and ſuch as could not be dif- 
covered by unaſliſted humane underſtanding 3 
of ſuch things the Demon often diſcours'd with 
him, preſiding over, and by Divine inſtin&t di- 
recting his intentions. More and greater things 
perhaps you may learn from Simmias, and 

Companions of Socrares, but once when I was 
preſent, as I went to Embyphron's the Sooth- 
ſayer, it happened Simms, ( for you remem- 
ber it ) thar Socrates walkt up t0 AAndyroordes 
his Houſe, all the way asking queſtions, and 
jocolely perplexing E ni byphron : When ftan- 
ding ſhll upon a ſudden, and periuading us to 
do the like, he mus'd a p_ while, and then 
turning about, walkt through Tranck-makers 
Street, calling back his Friends that walke be- 
fore him, afhrming that it was his Demons 
will and admonition : Many turn'd back , 
amongſt whom I holding Eutbypbron was one ; 
but ſome of the Youths keeping on the 
{traight way, on purpole as 'twere to confute 
So- 
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Socrates his Demon, took along with them 
Charillus the Piper, who came in my Compa- 
ny to Athens to fee Ceber. Now as they were 
walking through Gravers-row, near the Gmild- 
hall, a Herd of dirty Swine met them, and 
being too many for the Street, and running 
againſt one another overthrew ſome thar 
could not get out of the way , and dirted 
others; and Charils came with his 

and Cloaths very dirty ; fo that now 

then in merryment they would think 
on Socrates his Demon, wondring that it 
never forſook the man , and that Heaven 
took fuch particular care of him. Then Ga- 
laxidorus : and do you think, Theoerieue, thar 
Socrates his Demon had ſome peculiar , and 
extraordi er? and that it was nor 
ſome part of the common neceſſity chat by 
Experience confirmed this man, and made 
him in all obſcure and in evident matters add 
fome weight to the reaſon that was on one 
ſide 2 For as one gun doth not incline the 
Ballance by it (elt, yer added to one of two 
weights that are of equal poiſe, makes the 
whole incline to that part ; thus an Omen, or 
che like fign, tho of it felf roo light to draw 
a grave and fertled refolution to any Action, 
yet two equal reafons drawing on either fide, 
when that is added to one, the donbr toge- 
ther with the _Yy is taken off, (o thar 
a motion and inclination to the fide is pre- 
ſencly produced : Then my Father continuing 
the Diſcourſe, ſaid, You, your ſelf Galaxido- 
rw, have heard a Megarian, who had it 
from 
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from Terpſion, ſay, That Socrates's Demon was 
nothing elſe but the ſneezing either of him- 
ſelf. or others; for if another ſneez'd cither 
before, behind him, or on his Right-hand, 
then he purſued his deſign, and went on to 
Action, w if on the Lett-hand, he deliſted : 
One ſort of Sneezing confirmed him whilſt 
deliberating, and not Fully relolved ; another 
ſtopt him when already upon action; but in- 
deed it ſeems ſtrange, that if Sneezing was 
his only Sign, that he ſhould not acquaint his 
Familiars with it, but pretend that it was a 
Demon that incouraged or forbad him ; for 
that this ſhould proceed from Vanity or Con- 
ceit, is not agreeable to the veracity and ſun- 
prog of the Man, for in thoſe we knew 

im to be truly great, and far above the ge- 
nerality of mankind : Nor is it likely 6 
grave and wiſe a man ſhould be diſturbed at 
a caſual ſound or Sneezing, and upon that 
account leave off what he was about , and 
give over his premeditated Reſolutions. Be- 
{ides all, Socrates's relolutions ſeem to be al- 
together vigorous and ſteady ; as begun upon 
right Principles, and mature Judgment : Thus 
he voluntarily lived poor all his lite, though 
he had friends that would have been very 

lad and very willing to relieve him; he (till 

ept cloſe to Philoſophy notwithſtanding all 
the diſcouragements he met with; and at laſt 
when his Friends endeavoured, and very in- 
geniouſly contriv'd his eſcape, he would nor 
yield ro their intreaties, but met death with 


mirth and cheartulneſs, and appeared a men 
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of a ſteddy reaſon in the greateſt extremity. 
And ſure theſe are not the Actions of a 
man, whoſe deſigns when once fixt could be 
altered by an Omen or a Sneeze 3 hut of one, 
who by ſome more conſiderable guidance and 
impulſe is directed to practiſe things good and 
excellent: Beſides, I have heard , that to 
ſome of his Friends he foretold the over- 
throw of the Athenians in Sicily: And before 
that time Perilampes the Son of Antipho be- 
ing wounded and taken Prifoner by us in thar 
purſuit about Delis, as toon as hekend from 
the Ambaſſadours that came from Arhens, 
that Socrates with Alcibiades, and Paches fled 
by Rhetiſte and, returned ſafe; he blam'd 
himſelf very much; and ſome of his Friends 
and Captains ot the Companies, who together 
with him were overtaken in their flight a- 
bout Parneth by our Cavalry, and lain there, 
for not obeying Socrates his Demon, and re- 
treating that way which he led: And this 
I believe Simmias hath heard as well as I. 
Yes, reply d Simmias, many times, and from 
many perſons ; for upon this Socrates his De- 
mon was very much talkt of at Athens. Why 
then, pray Simmias, {aid Phidolaus, ſhall we 
ſuffer Galaxidorus drollingly 0 degrade {0 
conſiderable a Prophetick Spirit into an O- 
men, or a Sneeze; which the Vulgar and Ig- 
norants, 'tis true, merrily uſe about ſmall 
matters, but when any danger appears, then 
we find that of Emripides verihed ; 


None near the edge of Swords will mind ſuch 
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To this Galaxidorus rejoyn'd, Sir, if Simmi- 
4 hath heard Socrates himielf (peak any thing 
about this matter, I am very ready to hear it , 
and not engage you ; but yet what you and 
Polymnss have delivered I could eafily demon- 
ſtrate to be weak and in{1gnificant : For as in 
Phytick the Pulſe, or a Whelk are them- 
ſelves but ſmall things, yet are ſigns of no 
{mall things to the Phyſician, and as the mur- 
muring of the Waves, of a Bird, or the dri- 
viag of a thin Cloud are Signs to the Pilot 
of a Stormy Heaven, and troubled Sea, thus 
to a Prophetick Soul, a Sneeze or an Omen, 
tho {1mply con{idered in themtelves no. great 
matrer, yer may be Signs and tokens of con- 
ſiderable impending Accidents; for every 
Art and Science takes care to collect many 
things from few, and great from {mall : And 
as one that doth not know the power of Let- 
ters, when he ſees a few il] thapen ſtroaks, 
would not believe that a Man skilled in Let- 
rers could read our of them the famous Bat- 
tels of the Ancients, the rile of Cines, 
the Acts and Calamitics of Kings, and aflert 
that ſomerhing like thoſe matters of which he 
read, told him the particulars; would by 
this ignorance of his raile a great deal of mirth 
and laughter in the Company : So let us con- 
fider, whether or no we our ſelves being al- 
togerher ignorant of every ones power of 
Divination by which he gueſleth at what is 
ro come, are not foolithly concerned, winen 
ris aflerted that a wile man by that diſco- 
vers {ome tihungs obſcure and inevident in 
themielves, 
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themſelves, becauſe, forſooth, he himſelf de- 
Clares that 'tis not a ſneeze or voice, but a 
Demon that leads him on to Action : This, 
Polymnis, particularly reſpects you, who can- 
not but wonder that Socrates a man by Meek- 
nels, Humility, and Philoſophy exalted above 
the common rank of mankind, thould not 
call this ſign a ſneeze or a , voice, if it were 
ſo, bur very pretendingly a Damon ; when on 
the contrary, I ſhould have wondered it a 
man ſo critical and exact in Diſcourle, and {0 
good at Names, as Socrates, thould have ſaid, 
that it was a Sneeze, and not a Dxinon that 
gave him intimation 3 as much as it any one 
thould ſay, that he is wounded by a Darr, 
and not with 2 Dart by him that threw it ; 
for any effect is not the effect of the Inſtru- 

ment, bur of that whoſe the Inſtrument is, 
and which uſeth it to that effect; and a fign 

15 an Inſtrument which he that conjectures by 

it uſeth to that conjecture : Burt as I faid be- 

fore , if Simmias hath any thing about this 

matter, let us quietly attend 3 for no doubt 

he muſt have a more perfect knowledge of 
the thing. Content, /aid Theocritus, bur lee 

us firſt ſee who thele are that are coming, 

for I think I {ce Epaminondas bringing in the 

Stranger upon this Motion: looking toward the 

Door, WC 14\V Epaminoaa 2s with his friend 

Ilmentdorus, Bachylidas, and Ael:{/rs the Mutt- 

cian leading the way 3 and the Stranger fol- 

lowing, 4 man ofno mean pretence, his Mcek- 

nels and good Nature appeared un his looks, 
and his dreis grave and becoming : He being 
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ſeated next Simmias, my Brother next me, 
and the reſt as they pleaſed, and all lilent ; 
Simmias (peaking ro my Brother laid, Well 
Epaminondas , by what name and title muſt I 
ſalute this Stranger, for thoſe are commonly 
our firſt Complements, and the beginning of 
our better acquaintance ? And my brother re- 

yd, His name, Simm, W, 5 I heanor , by 
irth he is a Croconian, a Philolopher by pro- 
felhon, no diſgrace to Pyth: 120r as $ tame, for 
he hath taken a long Voyage from /raly hi- 


ther, to evidence by generous Actions his emi- | 


nent profciency in that School. And the 
Stranger {ubjoyned, But you Eparinondas hin- 
der the j xerformance of the belt Action; for 
if ns commendable to oblige Friends, "tis 
not dilcommendable to be obli ved; for a 
henehrt requires 4 receiver as well as a giver, 
by both "tis perfected and becomes a good 
work : For he that refuſeth to receive a Fa- 
vour as a Ball that's - ſtrook fairly co him, 
ciſgraceth it by letting 1t fall hore of the 
del1; nd mark; and whac mark are we fo 
much p ealed to hit, or vex* to mils, as our 
kind intentions of obliging a Perſon that de- 
ſerves a favour ? 'Tis true, when the mark is 
fit, he that millet can blame no body but 
himſelf, but he” that retuſech or flvs a kind- 
nels is injurious to the tavour in nor letting 
Ie attain the deiired end. [ have told YOU al- 
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goreans, and the Cycloneans had burnt the re- 
mains of that Society in their School at Mera- 
pontam , and deſtroy'd all but Philolaus and 
Lyſis, who being young and nimble tcap't the 
flame. Philolaws flying ro the Lycanmans was 
there protected by his Friends, who roſe for 
his de ence, and Overpow red the C ,yelown; but 
where Lyſ/is was, for a long time no body 
could tell ; at laſt Gorgidas the Leontine (ail- 
ing from Greece to /raly (crioutly told Arleſus, 
that he met, and diſcourſed Ly/is at Thebes : 
Arheſus very delirous to fee the man,as foon as 
he could get a paſlage, defign'd to put to Sea 
himſelf ; but age and weakneſs coming on, he 
rook care that Ly/is ſhould be brought to /raly 
alive, if poſhble, bur if nor, the Relicks of his 
Body : The intervening Wars, Ulturpations, 
and Seditions hindred his Friends from doing 
it whilſt he lived; but fince dead Lys Dwx- 
mon hath made very frequent and very plain 
diſcoveries to us of his death ; and many that 
were very well acquainted with the matter 
told us how courteouſly you received, and ci 

villy entertained him 3«+how in your poor fa- 
mily he was allow d a plentiful Subtiſtence 
for his age; counted a Son,and dy'd in Peace 
I a young man, and but one fingle perion, 
was ſent by many and my Elders ; by the 
wealthy to thoſe that want; and by thoſe 
that offer money, and require no returns, but 
friendihip and goodwill. Lyſis, "tis true, 15 
buried nobly, and your reſpect which is more 
honourable than a Monument, mutt be ac- 
knowledged, and requited by his famuiars 
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and his friends : When the Stranger had faid 
this, my Father wept a conſiderable time in 
memory of Lyſi:z but my Brother, as he ug'd 
to do, imiling upon me, ſaid, What do we 
do Caphiſizs > we give up our Poverty to 
Wealth, and yet are ſilent: By no means, I 
reply'd, let us part with our Old Friend, and 
the excellent breeder of our Youth ; but de- 
fend her cauſe, for you are to manage it: 
And my Father put mn, indeed I feared that 
Caphiſias is body would have afſiſted Wealth, 
and given it Poſſeſhon of my Houſe; for that 
wants fine attire, that he might appear gay 
and gaudy to his numerous company of o 
vers; and great (upply's of Food, that he 
might be ſtrong to endure Wreſtling , and 
other exerciſes of the Ring : Bur "4h he 
doth not give up Poverty {1nce, like a Color, 
he doth not loſe his hereditary want, fince he, 
2 Youth, prides himſelf in meanneſs, and is 
very well content with his preſent State, what 
need have we, and what thall we do with 
Wealth 2 Caphiſias ſubjoyn'd, Shall we guild 
our Arms ? Shall we (as Nicias the Arhenian) 
adorn our Shield with Gold, Purple, and 0- 
ther gaudy variety of Colours, and buy for 
you, Sir, a Aileſcan Cloak, and for my Mo- 
ther a Purple Gown? for I ſuppole we ſhall 
not conſume any upon our Belly, or feaſt 
more ſumptuouſfly than we did before, treat- 
ing this Wealth as a Gueſt of Quality and 
Honour! Away, away Son, reply d my Fa- 
ther, let me never ſee ſuch a change in our 
courle of living : Well, faid C:phiſtas, we 
would 
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would not ly lazily at home, and watch over 
our unemploy'd Riches : for then the be{towers 
kindneſs would be a trouble, and the Poſle(- 
fion infamous. What need then, ſaid my Fa- 
ther, have we of Wealth >» Upon this ac- 
count, faid Epaminondas, when Jaſon the Theſ- 
ſalian General lately ſent me a great ſum of 
Money, and delired me to accept it, I was 
thought rude and unmannerly tor telling him, 
that he was a Knave for endeavouring whilſt 
he himſelf loved Monarchy, to bribe one of 
Democratical Principles, and a member of a 
Free State. Your good-will, Sir, (addreffing 
to the Stranger) for 'tis generous, and wor- 
thy a Philofopher, I accept, and paſhonately 
admire z but you offer Phyſick ro your 
Friends, who are in perfect health: If upon 
a report thac we were diſtrelsd and over- 
powered you had broughe Men and Arms to 
our aſſiſtance, bur being arrived, had found 
all in quietnels and peace ; I am certain you 
would not have chought Tr nec*tlary to have 
left thote ſupplies which we did not then 
ſtand in need of : Thus ftmce now you came to 
aſſiſt us againſt Poverty, as 1t we had been 
diſtreſſed by ir; and hnd it very peaceable 
and our familiar inmare, there is no need to 
leave any Money or Arms to {upprets thar, 
which gives us no trouble or diſturbance, But 
cel] your acquaintance, chat they ule Riches 
well, and have Friends here tht ute Poverty 
as well. What was ſpent in keeping and bur) 
ing Lyſis, Lyſis him(elt hath ſuthcicently repaid, 
b 4 by 
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by many profitable inſtructions and by teaching 
us not to think Poverty a grievance. What 
then, faid Theanor, 15 1t mean to think Poverty 
a grievance ? Is it not abſurd to fly and be 
afraid of Riches, it no reaſon, but an Hypo- 
critical pretence , narrownels of mind, or 
pride prompts him to reject the offer ? And 
what reaſon I wonder would refuſe ſuch 
advantageous and creditable enjoyments, as 
Epaminondas now doth ? But, Sir, (for your 
anſwer to the Theſſalian about this matter, 
ſhews you very ready) pray anſwer me, do 
you think it commendable in ſome caſes to Þ| 
give money 3 but always unlawful to receive | 
it? Or are the givers and receivers equally 
guilty of a fault 2 By no means, reply'd Epa- 
minondas, but as of any thing elſe, fo the gi- 
ving and receiving of Money is ſometimes 
commendable , and ſometimes baſe. Well 
then, ſaid Theanor, if a man gives willingly 
what he ought to give, 1s not that Action 
commendable in him? Yes: And when 'tis 
commendable in one to give, 1s it not as 
commendable in another to receive ? Or can 
a man more honeſtly accept a Gift from any 
one than from him that honeſtly beſtows? 
No. Well then, Epaminondas , ſuppoſe of 
two Friends, one hath a mind to preſent, the 
other muſt accept : 'Tis true, in a Battel we 
ſhould avoid that Enemy from whom good 
turns have been formerly received, but in Ci- 
vilities, we ſhould neither fly, nor thruſt 
back that Friend that makes a kind and gen- 
teil offer : And tho poverty is not fo grievous, 
yet 
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yet on the other fide, wealth is not ſo mean 
and deſpicable a thing. Very true, replied 
Epaminondas, but you mult conſider, that we 
have many luſts and defires, and the Objects 
of thoſe deſires many : Some are called Na- 
tural, theſe proceed from the very conſtitu- 
tion of our Body, and tend to natural plea- 
ſares; others are acquired, and riſe from 
vain opinions and miſtaken notions ; yet theſe 
by the length of time, ill habits, and bad 
education are uſually improved, get ſtrength, 
and debaſe that Soul more than the other na- 
tural and neceſlary paſhons. By cuſtom and 
care any one with the affiſtance of reaſon 
may free himſelf from many of his natural 
defires : Bur, Sir, all our Arts, all our Force 
of Diſcipline muſt be employ'd againſt the 
ſuperfluous, and acquired appetites z and they 
muſt be reſtrained or cut off by the gui- 
dance, or edge of Reaſon: For if the contra- 
ry applications of Reaſon can make us forbear 
Meat and Drink, when hungry or thirſty, 
how much more ealy is it to conquer Cove- 
touſnels or Ambition , which will be de- 
ſtroy'd by a bare reſtraint from their proper 
objects, and a non-attainment of their delired 
end : And pray, Sir, are not you of the ſame 
opinion ? Yes, replied the Stranger. Then, 
Sr , continued Epaminondas , don't you per- 
ceive a difterence between the Exerciſe it 
ſelf, and the work to which the Exerciſe 
relates? For inſtance, in a Wreſtler, the 
work is the ſtriving with his adverſary for 
the Crown, the Exercife is the preparation 
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of his Body by Diet, Wreſtling, or the like: 
So in Virtue, you muſt confels the Work 
to be one thing, and the Exerciſe ano- 
ther. Very well, replied the Stranger: Then 
continued EFpammondas, let us hrit examine, 
whether to abſtain from baſe unlawful plea- 
ſures is the exerciſe only of Continence, or 
the Work, and evidence of that Exerciſe > 
The very Work and Evidence, replied the 
Stranger; but the Exerciſe of it is not ſuch 
as you practice, when after Wreſtling, where 
you have railed you appetites like ravenous 
Beaſts, you ſtand a long while at a Table 
covered with plenty and variety of Meats, 
and then give it to your Servants to feaſt on 
whilſt you offer mean and ſpare Diet to your 
ſubdued appetires ; for abſtinence from lawful 


pleaſures is exerciſe againſt unlawful. Very 
well, reply'd the Stranger. So, continued 


Epaminondas, Jaſtice is Exerciſe againſt Co- 
vetouſnel(s and love of Money ; but fo is not 
a meer ceflation from ſtealing or robbing 
our Neighbour : So he that doth not betray 
his Country or Friends for Gold, doth nor 
exerciſe againſt Coverouſneſs (for the Law 
py deterrs, and fear reſtrains him) bur 
e that refuſeth juſt gain, and ſuch as the 
Law allows, voluntarily exerciſes, and ſe- 
cures himſelf from being brib'd or receiving 
any unlawful preſent ; for when great, hurt- 
ful, and baſe pleaſures are propoſed, 'tis very 
hard for any one to contain, that hath not 
often deſpiſed thoſe which he had power and 
opportunity to enjoy : Thus when bale _ 
an 
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and conſiderable advantages are offered , 
*twill be difhculrt to refuſe, unle(s he hath lon 
ago rooted out all thoughts of gain, 
love of money z for other delires will nouriſh 
and increaſe that Appetite, and he will eaſi- 
ly be drawn to any unjuſt Action, who can 
ce forbear reaching out his hand to a prof- 
fered preſent; but he that will not lay him- 
ſelf open to the favours of Friends, the gifts 
of Kings, but refuſeth even what Fortune Prof- 
fers, and keeps off his Appetite that is eager 
after, and as it were, leaps forward to an ap- 
pearing treaſure, is never diſturbed, or temp- 


red to unlawful Actions, but hath great and . 


brave thoughts, and hath command over 
himſelf, being conſcious of none but gene- 
rous deſigns : I and Cepheiſizs, dear Sim- 
mias, being paſhonate admirers of ſuch men 
beg the Stranger to ſuffer us to be raught 
and exerciſed by Poverty to attain that height 
of Virtue and perfection. 

My Brother having finiſhed this Diſcourſe, 
Simmias nodding twice or thrice, ſaid, Epa- 
minondas iS a great, a great man, but this 
Polymmis 1s the cauſe of his greatne(s, who 
gave his Children the beit Education,and bred 
them Philoſophers : But, Sir, you may end 
this Diſpute at leiſure among your ſelves : 
As for Lyſis (if *tis lawful to diſcover it) 

ray, Sir, do you defign to rake him out of 
us Tomb, md tranſport him into J/raly, or 
leave him here amongſt his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, who hall be glad ro ly by him 
in the Grave? And Theanor with a ſmile an- 
{wered, 
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ſwered, Lyſis, good Simmias, no doubt is ve- 
ry well pleas'd with the place, for Epaminon- 
da ſupply'd him with all things neceſſary and 
fitting : But the Pythagoreans have ſome parti- 
cular Funeral Ceremonies, which, if any one 
wants, we conclude he did not make a proper 
and happy Exit : Therefore as ſoon as we 
learnt from ſome Dreams that Lyſi? was dead 
(for we have certain marks to know the Ap- 
paritions of the living from the Images of 
the dead) moſt began to think that Lyſis dy- 
ing ina ſtrange Countrey was not interr'd with 
the due Ceremonies, and therefore -was to be 
. remov'd to /raly that he might receive them 
there - I coming upon this delign , and be- 
ing by the people of the Countrey directed 
to the Tomb, in the evening pour'd out my 
Oblations, and call'd upon the Soul of Lyſs 
to come out, and direct me in this Aﬀair : 
The night drawing on, I ſaw nothing indeed, 
but thought I heard a voice ſaying, Move nor 
thoſe KRelicks that ought not to be mov'd, for Ly- 
{is his Body was duly and religiouſly inter'd , and 
his Soul is ſent to inform another Body, and com- 
mitted to the care of another Demon : And ear- 
ly this morning asking Epaminondas about the 
manner of Ly/s his burial, I found that Lyſss 
had taught him as far as the incommunicable 
Myſteries of our Sect; and that the ſame 
Demon that waited on Lyſis preſided over 
him, if I can guels at the Pilot from the 
ſailing of the Ship: The paths of Life are 
large, but in few are men dire&ted by the 
Demons : When Theanor had (aid this he look: 

attentively 
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attentively on Epaminondas, as if he defign'd 


Socrates bs Demon. 


2 freſh ſearch into his nature, and inclinati- 


Ons. 

At the ſame inſtant the Chirurgeon coming 
in unbound S1wmmias his Leg, prepar'd to 
drels itz and Phylidas entring with Hippoſthe- 
neides extreamly concern'd, as his very Coun- 
tenance diſcoverd, delu'd me, Charon, 
and Theocritus to withdraw into a private 
Corner of the Porch: And I asking, Phyli- 
das, hath any new thing happen'd? Nothing 
new to wezhe reply'd, for I knew, and told you, 
that Hippoſthenerdes was a Coward, and there- 
fore beg'd you not to communicate the mat- 
ter to him, or make him an Aſſociate : We 
ſeeming all ſurpriz'd, Hippoſtheneides cry'd out, 
for Heaven's ſake Phylidas, don't fay 1o 
don't think raſhneſs ro be bravery, an 
blinded by that miſtake ruine both us and 
the Commonwealth , but (if it muſt be (0) 
let the Exiles return again in peace: And 
Phyllidazs ina paſhon reply d, How many, Hip- 
poſtheneides, do you think are privy to this de- 
ſign? Thirty I know engag'd: And why 
then continued Phylidas would you ſingly op- 
poſe your Judgment to them all z and ruine 
thoſe meaſures they had all taken and agreed 
to? What had you todo to fend a Meſlenger 
to defire them to return and not approach to 
day, when even chance encourag'd, and all 
things conlſpir'd to promote the det1gn? Theſe 
words of Phylliidas troubled every one, and 
Charo' looking very angrily upon Hippoſtbenei- 
aes, taid, Thou Coward! what haſt thou 
done? 
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done ? No harm, reply'd Hippoſtheneides, as 
I''e make appear, if you will moderate your 
paſſion, and hear what your gray headed equal 
can alledge : If, Phyllidas, we were minded 
to ſhew our Citizens a brave that ſought dan- 
ger, and a heat that contemn'd Life, there is 
day enough before us , why ſhould we wait 
ll the Evening ? Let us take our Swords 
protencly , and aſſault the Tyrants : Let us 
ill, let us be kill'd, and be prodigal of our 
Blood : if this may be eaſily perform'd or en- 
dur'd, and if 'tis no eaſy matter by the loſs of 
two or three men.co free Thebes from (0 great 
an armed power as poſleſles it, and to beat 
out the Spartan Garriton, (for I ſuppoſe Phyl- 
lidas hath not provided Wine enough at his 
Entertainment to make all Archias his Guard 
1500 drunk; or if we diſpatch him, yet Ar- 
_ and Crapidz: will be ſober; and upon the 
arch ;) why are we ſo eager to bring our 
Friends and Familiars into certain deſtruction; 
eſpecially ſince the Enemy hath ſome notice 
of their return? For why elle ſhould the 
Theſpienſes for thele three days be command- 
ed to be in Arms, and follow the orders of 
the Spartan Generals? and I hear, that to day, 
after Examination before Archias when he 
returns, they delign to put Amphithews to 
death; and are not thele ſtrong proofs 
that our conſpiracy is dilcover'd? Is it not 
the beſt way to ſtay a little, till an Atrone- 
ment is made, and the Gods reconcil'd ? For 
the Aruſpices having: Sacrific'd an Ox to Cerer, 
taid, That the turn Offering portended a great ſe- 
aitzon, 
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dition and danger to the Commonwealth: and 
beſides, Charon, there is another thing which 
particularly concerns you ; for yeſterday Hy- 
padorus the Son of Erianthes, a very honeſt 
man, and my good Acquaintance, bur altoge- 
ther ignorant of our Deſign, coming out of 
the Countrey in my Company, accoſted me 
thus : Charon is an Acquaintance of yours, 
Hippoſtheneides, but no great Crony of mine z 
yet if you pleaſe, adviſe him to take heed of 
ſome eminent danger, for I had a very odd 
Dream relating to ſome ſuch matter; Laſt 
night methought I ſaw bus Houſe in Travail, and 
he and hu Friends extreamly perplext. fell to 
their prayers round about the Houſe : The Houſe 
groan d, and ſent out ſome inarticulate ſounds, 
at laſt a raging fire broke out of it, and con- 
ſum'd the greateſt part of the City; and the 
Caſtle Cadmea was cover'd all over with Smoak,, 
but not fir d : This was the Dream, C haron, 
that he told me; I was ſtartled at the preſent, 
and that fear encreaſt when I heard that the 
Exiles intended to come today to your Houte 
and I am very much afraid that we ſhall 
bring mighty miſchiefs on our ſelves, yet do 
our Enemaes no provortionable harm, but on- 
ly give them a little diſturbance ; for, I 
think the City ſ1gnifhes us, and the Caſtle, as 
*tis now in their power, them : Then Theo- 
critus putting, in, and injoyning Charon, who 
was eager to reply, ſilence, faid, As for my 
part, Hippoſtheneides, tho all my Sacritices 
were of good Omen to the Exiles, yet I ne- 
ver found any greater inducement to go on 
then 
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then the Dream you mention'd ; for you a 
that a great and bright fire ri{ing out of aFriends 
Houſe, caught the City ; and that the Habi- 
tation of the Enemies was blackned with 
Smoak, which never brings any thing better 
than Tears and Diſturbance z that inarticulate 
ſounds broke out from us, ſhews that none 
ſhall make any clear and full diſcovery only a 
blind ſuſpicion ſhall ariſe, and our defign ſhall 
appear, and have its delir'd effect at the ſame 
time, and the Ominous Sacrifices do not re- 
ſpe&t the Publick bur the men in power : 
Whilſt Theocritus was ſpeaking, I ſaid to Hip- 
poſtheneides, Whom did you employ in this 
Meſlage ? for if it was not long ago we will 
follow him? Indeed Cepheiſias, he reply'd, 
*tis unlikely (for 1 muſt tel] the truth) that 
you ſhould overtake him, for he is upon the 
zeſt Horſe in Thebes: You all know the man 
he is Maſter of the Horſe to Melon, and 
Melon from the very beginning hath made 
him privy to the Deſign: And I obſerving 
him to be at the Door, ſaid; What Hip- 
poſtheneides 1s it Clido, he that laſt year at J«- 
19's feaſt wan the fingle Horſe-race ? Yes, the 
very ſame. Who then, continued I, is that 
hath ſtood a pretty while at the Court Gate, 
and gaz'd upon us? Ar this Hippoſtheneides 
turning about, cry'd out, Clido, by Hercules, 
Ile lay my lite ſome unlucky accident hath 
happened : Clido obſerving that we took no- 
tce of him, came ſoftly from the Gate to- 
wards us, and Hippoſtheneides giving him a 
nod, and bidding him deliver his Meſlage o 
the 
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the Company, for they were al! ſure friends, 
and privy to the whole Plor, he begmn, Sir, 
I know the men very well, and not finding 
you either at home, or in the market-place, 
I guels d you were with them, and came di- 
rectly hither to giv e you a full account of the 
preſent poſture of Afairs : You commanded 
me with all poſſible tpeed ro meer the Exiles 
upon the mountain, and accordingly I went 
home to take Horle; and call'd for my Bri- 
dlez my Wife ſaid it was mitlaid, and ſtay'd 
a long time in the Hoſtry, crumbling abour the 
unipgs, and pretending to look carefully after 
it; at "laſt when the had tir'd my parience, the 
confeſt that her neighbours Wite had bor- 
row'd it laſt night; this raisd my paſſion and 
I chid her, and ſhe began to curle, and witht 
me a bad journey, and as bad a return; all 
which curles,pray God,may fall upon her own 
head: art lait my pathon grew hi, 2h,and I began 
to cudgel her, and prelentiy the Neighbours 
and Women coming in, there vras fine wi wk, 1 
am ſo bruis'd that *ewas as much as I could do ro 
come hither to delire you to employ another 
man, for I proteſt I am maz'd, -f in 2 ve- 
ry bad condition: Upon this News we were 
ſtrangely alter'd, juſt before we were angry 
with the man, that endeavour'd to put it off; 
and now the time approaching, the very mi- 
nute juſt upon us, and it being impoſhbvle ro 
defer'd, created very dit! nal apprehentt- 
ons: But I ſpeaking to, and raking #/iypoſthe- 
xeides by the hand, bad him be of good cou- 
rage, for the Gods themſelves ſeem'd to invice 
Nf. us 
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us to Action: preſently we parted, Phylidas 
went home to prepare his Entertainment, 
and epake Archias drunk as ſoon as convenient- 
ly h& could; Charon went to his Houle to re- 
ceive the Exiles, and I and Theocrirws went 
back to Simmias again, that having now a good 
opportunity, we yp. diſcourſe with Epami- 
nondas ; we found them ingag'd in a notable 
Diſpute which Galaxidorus and Phidolaws had 


toucht upon before ; the Subject of the Inqui- | 
ry this, What kind of Subſtance or Power was the | 


fam'd Demon of Socrates : Simmias his reply 
to Galaxidorus his Diſcourſe we did not hear; 
but he ſaid, that having once askt Socrates a- 
bout it, and receiv'd no anſwer, he never re- 

ated the ſame Queſtion ; but he had often 
—__ him declare thoſe to be vain pretenders, 
who ſaid they had ſeen any Divine Appariti- 
on : But to thoſe who afhirm'd that they heard 
a voice he would gladly hearken, and eager- 
ly inquire into the particulars ; and this upon 
conſideration gave us probable reaſons to con- 
jecture that this Dzamon of Socrates was not 


an Aegan, but rather a ſenſible percep- 


tion of a Voice, or an apprehenſion of ſome 
words, which after an unaccountable manner 
affetted him: As in a Dream there is no 
real voice, yet we haye fancies and appre- 
henhons of words which make us imagine 
that we hear ſome ſpeak : This perception in 
Dreams is uſual, becauſe the Body whilſt we 
are aſleep is quiet and undiſturb'd ; but when 
we are awake, meaner thoughts creep in, 
and we can hardly bring our Soul to yo 

eter 
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better Advertiſements ; for being in a hu 

of tumultuous paſſions and diſtrating buſineſs, 
we cannot -compolſe our mind, or make it 
liſten to the diſcoveries : Bur Socrares his Un- 
derſtanding being pure , free from paſſion, 
and mixing it {elf with the body no more 
then neceſſity requir'd, was .caly to be mov'd 
and apt to take an impreſſion from every 
thing that was applyd to it; now that 
that was apply'd, was not a voice, but more 
probably a declaration of the Daxmon, which 
together with the thing declar'd was im- 
mediacely repreſented to his mind / Voice 
is like a ttroak given to the Soul, which re- 
ceives ſpeech Gecibly entring at the Ears 
whilſt we diſcourſe ; but the Underſtanding 
of a more excellent nature, affe&s a capable 
Soul, by applying the very thing to be 


anderſtood to ir, 1o that there is no need of 


another- ſtroak : and the Soul obeys as ir 
{[tretches or {lackens her affections, nor forcea- 
bly, -asif it wrought by contrary paſſions, bur 
ſmoothly and gently , as if ir mov'd flexible 
and looſe reins: and fure no body can won- 
der at this that hatch oblerv'd what grear 
Ships of burden are turn'd by a ſmall helm ; 
or ſeen a Potters Wheel mov'd round by 
the gentle touch of one py Theſe are 
liveleG things , *tis true, but being of a frame 
fit for motion, by realon of their ſmoothneſs 
they yield to the leaſt impulſe : The Soul of 
man Cie ftretcht with a thouſand inclinatt- 
ons, as with Cords, is the moſt tractable In- 
ſtrument that is, and if once rationally exct- 
ted, calie to be moy'd to the Object that 1s 
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to be underſtood : for thence the Paſſions 
and Appetites begin, and ſpread tothe Un- 
derſtanding , and that being once agitated, 
they are drawn back again, and fo ftretch 
and raiſe the whole man : Hence you may 
gueſs how great the force of the thing con- 
ceiv'd is; for the Bones that are inſenſible, 
the Nerves, the Fleſh that is full of humours, 
and the heavy Maſs compos'd of all theſe ly- 
ing quier and at reſt, as ſoon as the Soul gives 
the impulſe, and raiſcth an Appetite to move 
towards any Obje&, is rous'd, invigorated, 
and every Member ſeems a Wing to carry it 
forward to Attion: Nor 1s it very difhcult 
to conceive the manner of this motion and 
ſtirring, by which the Soul having conceiv'd 
any thing by her Appetites rouſeth the whole 
Maſs ; but in as much as a Speech barely ap- 
prehended without any ſenſible voice eaſily ex- 
cites, ſo in my opinion, the underſtanding of 
a ſuperior Nature may move the'Underſtand- 
ing of a more Divine Soul; for reaſon may 
be apply'd to, and touch reaſon, as incident 
light the reflecon of the ſame ray. We, 'tis 
true, as it were groping in the dark, find out 
one anothers conceptions by the voice, but 
the Conceprions of the Dzxmons carry 2 light 
with them, and thine to thoſe that are able 
to perceive them, ſo that there is no need of 
words, fuch as men uſing to one another, 
ſee the images of things conceiv'd, only þ 
Signs and Tokens; but cannot perceive t 
very Images, unlefs they enjoy a peculiar, and 
(as 1 faid before) a Divine Light : This ma 
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be illuſtrated from the nature--and effet of 
voice; for the Air being form'd into articu- 
late ſounds, and made all voice, tranſmits the 
Conception to the Soul of the Hearer ; fo that 
tis no wonder if the Air, that is very apt to 
take impreſſions, being falhioned according to 
the Object, conceiv'd by a more excellent na- 
ture, {1gnifies that Conception to ſome Di- 
vine nd Extraordinary Men : For as a ſtroak 
upon a Brazen Shield, when the noiſe ariſeth 
out of a hollow, is heard only by thoſe who 
are in a convenient poſition , and not per- 
ceiv'd by others ; ſo the {peeches of the Da- 
mons, tho apply'd indifferently to all, yet only 
ſound to tholte who are of a quiet remper, 
and ſedate mind, and fuch as we call Holy 
and Divine Men: Moſt believe that Dxmons 
communicate ſome illuminations to men a- 
ſleep 3 but think ir ſtrange and incredible thar 
they thould communicate the like to them 
whilſt they are awake, and have their Senſes 
and Reaſon vigorous; as wile a fancy as 'tis to 
imagine that a Muſician can uſe his Harp 
when the {ſtrings are flack, but cannot play 
when they are ſcrew'dupand in rune; for they 
don't conſider that the effect is hindred by the 
unquietnels and incapacity of their own minds, 
from which inconveniences our Friend Socr«- 
tes was free, as the Oracle aflur'd his Father 
whilſt he was a Boy 3; for that commanded 
him to let young Socrates do what he would, 
not to force or draw him from his inclinati- 
ons , but let the Boy's humor have its free 
F courſe ; that he hould beg Fupitcrs and the 
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to be underſtood : for thence the Paſſions 
and Appetites begin, and ſpread tothe Un- 
derſtanding , and that being once agitated, 
they are drawn back again , and fo ftretch 
and raiſe the whole man : Hence you may 
gueſs how great the force of the thing con- 
ceiv'd is; for the Bones that are inſenſible, 
the Nerves, the Fleſh chat is full of humours, 
and the heavy Maſs compos'd of all theſe ly- 
ing quiet and at reſt, as ſoon as the Soul gives 
the impulſe, and raiſceth an Appetite to move 
towards any Obje&, is rous&d, invigorated, 
and every Member ſeems a Wing to carry it 
forward to Attion: Nor is it very difhculr 
to conceive the manner of this motion and 
ſtirring, by which the Soul having conceiv'd 
any thing by her Appetites rouſeth the whole 
Maſs ; but in as much as a Speech barely ap- 
prehended without any ſenſible voice eaſily ex- 
cites, {o in my opinion, the underſtanding of 
a ſuperior Nature may move the'Underſtand- 
ing of a more Divine Soul; for reaſon may 
be apply'd to, and touch reaſon, as incident 
light the reflecton of the ſame ray. We, 'tis 
true, as it were groping in the dark, find out 
one anothers conceptions by the voice, bur 
the Conceprions of the Dxmons carry a light 
with them, and thine to thoſe that are able 
to perceive them, ſo that there is no need of 
words, ſuch as men uſing to one another, 
ſee the images of things conceiv'd, only by 
Signs and Tokens; but cannot perceive the 
very Images, unleſs they enjoy a peculiar, and 
(as 1 ſaid before) a Divine Light : nas 
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be illuſtrated from the nature:-and effe&t of 
voice; for the Air being form'd into articu- 
late ſounds, and made all voice, tranſmits the 
Conception to the Soul of the Hearer ; fo that 
tis no wonder if the Air, that is very apt to 
take impreſſions, being faihioned according to 
the Object, conceiv*'d by a more excellent na- 
ture, _ that Conception to ſome Di- 
vine and Extraordinary Men : For as a ſtroak 
upon a Brazen Shield, when the noiſe ariſerh 
out of a hollow, is heard only by thoſe who 
are in a convenient poſition , and not per- 
ceiv'd by others ; fo the {peeches of the De . 
mons, tho apply'd indifferently to all, yet only 
ſound to thole who are of a quiet remper, 
and ſedate mind, and ſuch as we call Holy 
and Divine Men: Moſt believe that Dxmons 
communicate ſome illuminations to men a- 
ſleep 3 but think it ſtrange and incredible thar 
they thould communicate the like to them 
whilſt they are awake, and have their Senſes 
and Reaſon vigorous; as wile a fancy as 'tis to 
imagine that a Muſician can uſe his Harp 
when the ſtrings are flack, but cannot play 
when they are (crew'd up and in rune; for they 
don't conſider that the effect is hindred by the 
unquietnels and incapacity of their own minds, 
from which inconveniences our Friend Socra- 
tes was free, as the Oracle aflur'd his Father 
whilſt he was a Boyz for that commanded 
him to let young Socrares do what he would, 
not to force or draw him from his inclinati- 
ons , bur let the Boy's humor have its free 
courſe ; that he thould beg Fupiters and the 
Mules 
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Muſes bleſſing upan him, and take no further 
care ; intimating that he had a guide to di- 
ret him that was better than ten chouſand 
Tutors and Inſtrufters : This Phidolaw was 
my notion of Socrates his Dzmon whilſt hs 
v'd, and fince his death, and I look upon 
all they mention about Omens, Sneezings, or 
the like to be Dreams and Fooleries. But 
what I heard Timarchus diſcour le Upon the 
ſame Subject, leſt ſome ſhould think I delight 
in Fables, perhaps *tis beſt to conceal : By no 
means, cry d Thedcrirws ;,. let's have it; for tho 
they do not perfectly agree with it, yet I 
know many Fables border upon truth; but 
pray firſt tell us who this Timarehizs was, for I 
was never acquainted with the Man. Very 
likely Theocritus , (aid Simmias , for he dy'd 
when he was very young, and deſir'd Socrates tO 
bury him by Lampecles Socrates his Son, who 
was his dear Friend, of the lame Age, and 
dy'd not many =_ before him ; he being 
eager to know (for he was a fine youth and a 
beginner in Philoſophy) what Socrates his Dae- 
mon was 3 acquainting none but Cebes and me 
with his Deſign, went down into Trophonizs's 
Cave, and perform'd all the Ceremonies that 
were requiſite to gain an Oracle :There he ſtay- 
ed two nights and one day, ſo that his Friends 
deſpair'd of his return, and lamented him as 
loſt; but the next morning he came out with 
a very chearful countenance, and having a- 
dor'd the God , and freed himſelf from the 
cthronging inquilitive Crowd, he told us many 
wonderful things that he had ſeen and nw; 
OF 
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for this was his Relation ; As ſoon as he en- 
tred, a thick darkneſs ſurrounded him, then 
after he had pray'd, he lay a long while upon 
the ground, but was not certain whether a- 
wake or in a Dream, only he imagin'd that a 
ſmart ſtroak fell upon his head, and that thro 
the parted Sutures of his Skull, his Soul ed outs 
which being now looſe, and mixt with. a purer 
and more lightſome Air, was very jocund and 
wel] vleas'd it ſeem'd to begin to breath, as 
if cill then it had been almoſt choake , and 
grew Digger than before, like a Sail {woln by 
the Wind ; then he heard a {mall noiſe whirl- 
ing round his head, very ſweet and ravithing ; 
and looking up he ſaw no Earth, but certain 
Iſlands ſhining with a gentle fire which inter- 
chang'd Colors according to the difterent va- 
riation of the light; innumerable and v 
large 3 unequal, but all round : Thele whirl. 
ing, 'tis likely, agitated the ZXther, and made 
that ſound ; tor the raviſhing ſoftnels of it was 
very agreeable to their even motions ; Be- 
tween theſe I{lands there was a large Sea or 
lake which ſhone very gloriouſly, being a- 
dorn'd with a gay variety of Colors mixt 
with blew ; ſome few of the Iſlands ſwam in 
this Sea, and were carry'd to the other fide of 
the Current ; others, and thoſe the moſt 
were carry'd up and down, tolt, whirl'd, and 
almoſt overwhelm'd. 

This Sea in ſome places ſeem'd very deep, 
eſpecially roward the South, in other parts ve- 
ry thallow ; it ebb'd and flowd,but the Tides 
were neither high nor ſtrong ; in {ome -parts 
CCccA4 its 
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its colour was pure, and Sea-green z in others 
it lookt muddy, and as troubled as a Lake: 
the Current brings thoſe Iflands that were 
carry 'd over to the other {1de back again; but 
not tothe {ame point, ſo that their motions are 
not exactly Circular , but winding: About 
the middle of thele Iflands, the Ambient-Sea 
leem'd ro bend into a hollow, a little lels, as 
it appear'd to him, than eight parts of the 
whole : Into this Sea were two entrances, 
by which it received two oppolite fiery Ri- 
vers, running in with fo ſtrong a currenc that 
it ſpread a fiery white over 2 great part of the 
blew Sea; this fight pleas d him very much, 
but when he lookt downward, there appear'd 
a vaſt chaſm, round, asit he had lookr into 
2 divided Sphare, very deep, and frightful, 
tull of thick darkneſs, which was ever now 
and then troubled and ciſturb'd : Thence a thou- 
land howlings and bellowings of Beaſts, cry's 
of Children, groans of Men and Women, 
and all forts ot terrible roles reacht his Ears; 
but faintly, as being far off, and riſing thro 
the vaſt hollow; and this territy'd him ex- 
ceedingly: A little while after an inviſible 
thing ſpoke thus tro him; Timarchus , what 
doſt rbou deſire to underſtand ? And he reply'd, 
Every things, for what is there that is not 

wonderful and furprizing > We have little 
to do with thoſe things above, they be- 
long to other Gods; but as for Proſerpina's 
Quarter which being one oft the four, as Sryx 
divides them, that we govern, you may viſit 
if you pleaſe : Bur what is Sryx? The way 
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to Hell, which reaches to the contrary Quar- 
ter, and with its head divides the Lights for 
25 you ſee, it riles from Hell below, about 
which it rouls and ſeparates the extreameſt 
part of the Univerſe trom the Light: There 
are four Diviſions of all things under our Go- 
vernment 3 the firſt is of Lite, the fecond of 
Motion, the third of Generation, and the 
fourch of Corruption : The firſt is coupled to 
the ſecond by a Unit, in the ſubſtance invi- 
ſible ; the ſecond to the third by Underſtand- 
ing, in the Sun 3 and the third to the fourth 
by Nature in the Moon : Over every one of 
theſe ties Fate the Daughter of Necethty pre- 
ſides z over the firſt, Arropos; over the fe- 
cond, Clotho;, and Lacheſis over the third, 
which is in the Moon, and about which is 
the whole whirl of Generation; all the other 
Illands have Gods in them, but the Moon be- 
longing to Earthly Demons, is rais'd but a 
little above Styx: Sryx ſeaſes on her once in 
a hundred ſeventy ſeven Revolutions z and 
when it approaches the Souls are ſtartled, and 
cry out for fear; for Hell (wallows up a 
great many, and the Moon receives ſome 
{wimming up from below, which have run 
through their whole courſe of Generation ; 
unleſs they are wicked, and impure ; for a- 
gainſ(t ſuch the throws flathes of lightning, 
makes horrible noiles, and frights them away ; 
ſo that miſſing their de{u'd happinels, and 
bewailing their condition, they are carry'd 
down again (as you ce) to undergo another 
Generation. Bur, ſaid Timarchus, ] tee no- 

thing 
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thing but Stars leaping about the Hollow, and 


ſome carry'd into it, and ſome ſhining out of it 
js Theſe, ſaid the Voice, are ; 
or thus 'tisz every Soul hath ſome portion of 
Reaſon; a man cannot be a man without it ; 
but as much as ſhe mixes with Fleſh and Ap- 
petite, is chang'd ; and through pain or plea- 
ſure becomes irrational 5 every Soul doth 
not mix her ſelf alike, for ſome plunge them- 
ſelves into the Body, and (o in this Life their 
whole frame is corrupted by Appetite and 
Paſſhonz others are mixt as to ſome part, but 
the purer part ſtill remains without the Bo- 
dy ; "tis not drawn down into it, but it (wims 
above, and touches the extreameſt part of the 
mans head ; *tis like a Cord to hold up, and 
direct the ſubſiding part of the Soul, as long 
as it proves obedient, and is not overcome 
by the Appetites of the Fleſh: That pu that 

is plung'd into the Body is call'd the Soul 
but the uncorrupted part is call'd the Mind, 
and the vulgar think *tis within them, as like- 
wiſe they imagine the Image reflected from a 
Glaſs to be in that ; but the more ——_ 
who know it to be withour, call it a Dz- 
mon, therefore thoſe Stars which you ſee 
extinguithed , imagine to be Souls whoſe 
whole ſubſtances are plung'd into Bodies ; and 
thoſe that recover their hght, and riſe from 
below; that ſhake off the Ambient Miſt and 
Darknels, as if it were Clay and Dirt; to be 
ſuch as retire from their Bodies after Death ; 
and thoſe that are carry'd up on gh are the 
Dzmons of Wiſe Men, and Phi 4 
urc 
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4 But pray pry narrowly , and endeavour to 
diſcover the rye by which every one is uni- 


Gy red to 2 Soul. Upon this Timarchus lookt as 
f ſtedfaltly as he could, and ſaw ſome of the 
. Stars very much agitated, and ſome leſs; as 
& the Corks upon a Net; and ſome whirl d 
E round like a Spindle, having a very yoo 
h and uneven motion , and not being able to 
ww run in a ſtraight line: And thus the Voice ſaid, 
MM thoſe thar have a ſtrait and regular motion 


d belong to Souls that are very manageable, by 
reaſon of their Gentiel Breeding, and Philo» 


4 ſophical Education 3 and which upon Earth 
ws do not plunge themſelves into the foul Clay, 
= and become irrational : but thoſe that move 
id irregularly , ſometimes upwards, ſometimes 
_- downwards, as ſtriving to break looſe from a 
= vexing Chain, are yoakt to, and ſtrive with 
at very untractable conditions, which ignorance 
ls and want of Learning makes head-ſtrong and 
" ungovernable : Sometimes they get the bet- 
> ter of the Paſſions, and draw them to the right 
ſide 3 ſurnerimes they are drawn awty by 
+ them, and {ink into fn and _—_ and then a- 
_ in endeavour to get out , for the tye as 
ho ewere a Bridle on the irrational part of the 
\e Soul, when 'tis pull d back, draws in Repen- 
_ tance for oe lins, and thame for looſe and 
_ unlawful pleaſures z which is a pain and ſtroak 
— inflicted on the Soul by a governing and pre- 
he vailing Power, till by this means ic becomes 
6 gentle and manageable, and like a ram'd Beaſt, 
he without blows or torment, it underſtands the 
ot minuteſt direction of the Dzmon; ſuch in- 
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deed are but very ſlowly and very hardly 
brought to a right temper ; but of that fort 
which from the very beginning are governa- 
ble, and obedient to the direion of the Dz- 
mon are thoſe Prophetick Souls, thoſe Inti- 
mates of the Gods. Such was the Soul of 
Hermodorus the Claſomenian, of which, 'tis re- 
ported , that for teveral nights and days it 
would leave his Body, travel over many 
Countreys , and return after it had view'd 
things, and diſcourſt with Perſons at a great 
diſtance ; till at laſt, by the Treachery of a 
Woman, his Body was deliver'd to his Ene- 
mies, and they burnt the Houſe while the In- 
habitant was abroad 3; 'tis certain, this is a 
meer Fable: The Soul never went out of the 
Body, but it looſned the tye that held the 
D:zmon and permitted it to wander ; fo that 
that ſeeing, and hearing the various externa 
Occurrences brought in the news to it; yet 
thoſe that burnt bis Body , are even till this 
time ſeverely tormented in the deepeſt pit of 
Hel! : But this, Youth, you ſhall more clearly 
perceive three Months hence, now depart : 
The voice continuing no longer, Timarchus (as 
he {aid) turn d about todiſcover who *twas that 
{poke, but a violent pain, as if his Skull had 
been prels'd rogether, ſeiz'd his head ; fo that 
he loit all Sente and underſtanding , but in a 
little while recovering, he found himſelf in 
che entrance of the Cave, where he at firſt 
lay down: This was Timarchs his ſtory, and 
when at Arhens, in the third Month after he 
had heard the Voice, he dy'd ; we —_— 
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the event, told Socrates the whole Tale: 
Socrates Was angry with us for not diſcovering 
it whilſt Timarch«s was alive; for he would 
very gladly have had a more full diſcove: 

from Pis own mouth : I have done Theocrirus 
with the Story and Diſcourſe; but pray, {ha!l 
we not intreat the Stranger to difculs this 
point ? For 'tis a very proper Subject for Lx- 
cellent and Divine Men. What theo, laid 
Theanor, (hall we not have the opinion of Epa- 
minondas, who is of the ſame Sehool, and as 
welPlearn'd as my {elf in theſe matters ? And 
my Father with a ſmile ſaid, Sir, that's his 
Humour, he loves to be lilent, he is very cau- 
tious how he propoſeth any thing, vue will 
hear Eternally, and is never weary of an in- 
ſtructive Story ; fo that Spinterus the Tar 
tine, who liv'd with him a long time, would 
often ſay, That he never met a man that knew 
more, or ſpakg leſs: Therefore, pray Sir, ler us 
have your thoughts. Then, ſaid 7 heanor, in 
my Opinion, that ſtory of Timarch»« thould 
be accounted Sacred, and Inviolable, and I 
wonder that any one thould disbelieve his re- 
port, as Simmias has related it ; Swans, Horl: 
es, Dogs, and Dragons we {ometimes call Sa- 
cred, and yet we cannot believe that men are 
Sacred, and Favourites of Heaven, tho we con- 
fels $i.ar9e5712r, the love of man, and not 9-24 
zriay, the love of Birds, to be an attribute of 
the Deity : Now as one that loves Horſes 
doth not take an equal care of the whole 
kind, but always chooſing out tore one ex- 
cellent, rides, trains, feeds, and loves him a- 
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bove the reſt « ſo amongſt men, the Superi- 
or Powers chooſing as 'twere the be(t out of 
the whole Herd, breed them more carefully, 
and nicely; not directing them, 'ris true, by 
Reins and Bridles ; but by reaſon imparted 
by certain Notices and Signs,which the vulgar 
and common ſort do not underſtand ; for nei- 
ther do all Dogs know the Huntſman's , 
nor all Horſes the Jocky's ſigns; but thoſe 
that are bred to it are eaſily directed by a 
whiſtle or an hollow, and very readily obey ; 
and Homer ſeems to have underſtood the dif- 
ference I mention, for ſome of the Prophets 
he calls Augurs, fome Prieſts, ſome ſuch as 
underſtood the voice of the very Gods, rook 
os ſame meaſures, and could foretell things, 
thus ; 


And Helen Priam's Son the ſame decreed, 
On which conſulting Gods before agreed: 


And in another place. 


As I beard lately from th* Immortal Gods : 


For as thoſe that are not near the Perſons of 
Kings or Commanders, underſtand their minds 
by Proclamation, ſound of Trumpet, or the 
like; but their Favourites receive it from 
their own mouth; ſo the Deity converſes im- 
mediately, but with very few, and very fel- 
dom; but to moſt he gives ſigns, from which 
the Art of Divination is gather'd ; {0 that 
the Gods direc the lives of very few, X & 
uch 
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wb only whom Ln pages » to the 
tion and happineſs : 
ene Souls (as Heſiod {1ngs) that are not to 
be put into another Body, but are freed from 
all Union with Fleſh, rarn Guardian Dzmons, 
and preſide over others ; for as Wreſtlers, 
when Old Age makes them unfit for Exerciſe, 
have ſome love for it ſtill left, delight to ſee 
others wreſtle, and encourage them ;z {ſo Souls 
that have paſt all the Stages of Life, and by 
their Virtue are exalted into Dzmons do not 
{light the endeavours of man, but being 
kind to thoſe that ſtrive for the ſame attain- 
ments, and, joyntly endeavouring after Virtue, 
encourage help them on when they ſee 
them near their hope, and ready to catch the 
deſir'd prize z for the Dzrmon doth not go a- 
long with every one z but as in a Shipwrack, 
thole that are far from Land, their Friends 
ſtanding on the Shore only look upon, and 
pity 3 but thoſe that are near they encourage, 
and wade in to ſave ; ſothe Dxmon deals with 
mankind ; whilſt we are immerſt in Worldly 
Afaiirs, and are changing Bodies, as fit Ve- 
hicles for our ;—_ he "ug us {_ tO 

our own ſtrength, patiently to ſtem che 
Tide, and get into the Haven by our ſelves, 
but that Soul that hath gone through the Try- 
alls of a thouſand Generations, and now her 
courſe is almoſt finiſhr, ſtrives bravely, and 
with a great deal of toy! and labour endea- 
vours to aſcend; the Deity permits her pro- 
per Genius, that is willing to aſſiſt : The De- 
mon thus permitted, preſently ſets about the 
wor 
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work, and upon his approach, if the Soul o- 
beys and hearkens' to his directions, the is 
ſfav'd ; if not, the Demon leaves her, and the 
lies in a miſerable condition. 

This Diſcourſe was juſt ended, when Epa- 
minondas looking upon me, ſaid, Caphiſias, "Tis 
time for you to be at the Ring, your ulual 
Company will expect you; weas ſoon as we 
break Company will take care of Theanor : 
AndI reply'd, Sir, Ile go preſently, but I 
think Theocrirzs here hath ſomething to ſay 
to you and me, and Galaxidorus. Let's hear 
it in Gods name, faid he, and riſing up, led 
us into a Corner of the Porch : When we 
had him in the midſt of us, we all began to 
defire him to make one in the Conſpiracy. 
He reply'd, That he knew the day appointed 
for the Exiles return, and that he and Gorgi- 
das had their Friends ready upon occaſion ; 
but that he was not for killing any of the Ci- 
tizens without due proceſs of Law, altho ne- 
ceſſity ſeem'd to plead for, and warrant the 
Execution : Beſides 'twas requiſite that there 
ſhould be ſome unconcerned in the detign ; for 
. {uch the multicude would not be jealous of, 
but think what they adviſed was for the good 
of the Commonwealth. that there Counſels 
proceeded from the love they had for their 
Countrey, and not from any delign of pro- 
curing their own ſafety: This motion we 
lik'd ; he return'd to Simmi.s and his Compa- 
ny, and we went to the Ring, where we 
met our Friends, and as we wreltled together, 
communicated our thoughts to one _—_ 
all 
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and put things in order for Action : There 
we {aw Philip and Archias very ſpruce, anoin- 
red and perfum'd going away to the prepar'd 
Feaſt ; for Phyllidas fearing they would execute 
Amphithews before Supper, as toon 2s he had 
brought Lyſanoridas going, went to Archias, 
and putting him in hopes of the Womans 
Company Ko delir'd, and afluring him the 
would be at the place appointed, toon tre- 

anned him into ſtupid careleinels, and fentua- 
fry with his fellow Wantons : About Night 
the Wind rilmg, the ſharpnels of the weather 
increaſed, and that forc'd moſt to keep with- 
in doors; we meeting with Damocleides, Pe- 
lopidas , and Theopompus receiv'd them , and 
others met others of the Exiles; for as ſoon 
as they were come over Citheron they {epara- 
red, and the ſtormy Weather oblig'd them ty 
walk with their Faces cover, (o that without 
any fear or danger they paſt through the City : 
Some as they entred had a flath of Lightning 
on their Ripht-hand without a Clap of Thun- 
der, and that portended fafery and glory ; in- 
timating, that their Actions thould be iplen- 
did, and without danger : When we were 
altogerher in the Houle, eight and forty in 
number, and Theocritis in a lictle Room by 
himſelf offering Sacrihce, there was heard 
on a {uddain a loud knocking at the Gare ; 
and preſently one came and told us that two 
of Archias his Guard, who had fome carneit 
buſtnels with Charon knockrt at the Gare, de- 
manding entrance ; and were very angry that 
they were not admitted fooner : Charm thr- 
priz'd, Command e the Ioors 0 Ic Thai 
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preſently, and going to meet them with a 
75s on his Head, as if he had been Sacri- 
ficing or making merry, askt their bufinels; 
and one of them reply'd, Philip and Archias 
ſent us to tell you, that you mult come before 
chem preſently : And Charon demanding why 
they ſent for him in ſuch haſte, and if all was 
well : We know nothing more , the Mel- | 
ſenger return'd ; but what Anſwer thall we 
carry back > That, reply'd Charon, putting off 
his Garland, and putting on his Cloak, I fol- | 
low you, for ſhould I go along with you, my ! 
Friends would be concern'd, 1magining that I * 


| 


am taken into Cuſtody. Do o, ſaid they, for 


we mult go and carry the Governours Orders 

to the City Guard : With this they departed, # 
but Charon coming n and telling us the ſtory, þ 
we were all very much ſurpriz'd, imagining 
the delign had been dilcovered; and mot 
{u{pected Hippoſt hereides, and thought that he 
having endeavour'd to hinder their coming, 
and fail'd ; now the time for the dangerous 
attempt unavoidably approacht, grew faint- 
hearted, 2nd made a diſcovery of the Plot; 
and this ſeein'd probable, for he did not ap- 
pear at Chzrozs Houſe with the reſt, and 10 
was lookt upon by every one to be a Raſcal 
and a Turn-coatz yet we all were of opinion 
that Charor ought ro obey the Governours 
Orders, and go to them: Then he command- 
ing his Son to be brought to him, the pretti- 
elt youth, Archidamwus, in all Thebes, $kill'd in 
molt Exerciſes, ſcarce fifteen years old, but} 
very {trons and luſty for his Age; thus ſaid, 
Friends, 
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Friends, this is my only, and my beloved 
Son, and him I put into your hands, conjure- 
ing you by all that's good, 1f you hind me trea- 
cherous, to kill, and have no mercy upon 
him for my ſake; but as for your parts, Sirs, 
be provided againſt the worſt that can come, 
don't yield your Bodies tamely to be Burch- 
er d by baſe fellows, but behave your ſelves 
bravely, and preſerve your Souls invincible 
for the good and glory of your Countrey : 
When Charon had ended, we admired the 
Honeſty and Bravery of the man, but were 
angry at his ſuſpicion, and bade him take a- 
way his Son: Charon, laid Pelopidas , we 
ſhould have taken it more kindly, if you had 
remov d your Son into another Houſe, for 
why ſhould he ſuffer for being in our com- 
pany 2 Nay let us fend him away now, that 
if we fall, he might live, and grow up to 
puniſh the Tyrants, and be a brave Revencer 
of our Deaths. By no means, reply'd Chorer, 
he thall ſtay here, and run the tance danver 
with you all ; for 'tis dithonovrable to be in 
the power of his Enemies; and you, my 
joy, be daring above thy Ave, and with thete 
brave Citizens venture UPON neceHary dan- 
fers for the defence of Liberty and Vir- 
rue; for we have good hopes (till left, and 
perhaps ſqme God will protect us in t!1i5 quit 
and generous undertaking : Thete words of 
his, Archidamus, drew tears from m ny * 
he not ſhedding fo much as one, and delive- 


fy 


ring his Son to Pelopidics, wene our of the 


s ſaid, | Door, faluting and encoura:tins every owe 


riends, 
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he went : But you would have been exceed- 
ingly (urpriz'd at the ſerene and fearleſs tem- 
per of the Boy, a Soul as great as that of A- 
chilles Son, for he did not change Color, or 
ſeem concern'd ; but drew our, and wry'd the 
goodneſs of Pelopidas his Sword : In the mean 
time Dioronus one of Cephiſedorus his Friends 
came to us with his Sword girt, and Breaſt- 
plate on 3 and underſtanding that Archius had ' 
ſent for Charon, he chid our _; and urg'd 

us to go and (et upon the Houle cknthys 
for ſo we ſhould be too quick for them, and © 
take them unprovided ; or if we did not 
like that propoſal, he ſaid, 'twas better to go | 
out, and confuſedly fall on one another, than | 
to coup our ſelves up altogether in one Room, i 
and like a Hive of Bees be taken by our Ene- |: 
mies : Theocritus likewiſe preſſed us to go 
on, affirming that the Sacrifices were lucky, 
and promisd ſafety and ſucceſs : Upon this 
whilſt we were arming, and ſetting our ſelves 
in order, Charon came in looking very mer- 
rily and jocund ; and with a ſmile (aid, Cou- 
rage Sirs, there is no danger, but the deſign 
goes on very well, for Archias and Philip, as 
ſoon as they heard that according to their or- 
der I was come, being very drunk, and weak: 
ned in Body and Underſtanding, with much 
ado came out to me; and Archias ſaid, Cha 
ron, I hear that the Exiles are returned, 
Jurk privately in Town : At this I was ve 

much ſurpriz'd, but recovering my felf, ask 

Who are they, Sir, and where ? We don' 
know , faid Archias, and therefore ſent for 
Yo 
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you to enquire whether you had heard an 
clearer diſcovery ; and I, as twere ſurpriz'd, 


| conſidering a little with my ſelf, imagin'd thar 


what they heard was only uncertain report, 
and that none of the Aflociates had made this 
diſcovery (for then they would have known 
the Houſe) that *twas a groundleſs ſuſpicion 
and rumor about Town that came to their 
Ears, and therefore (aid, I remember, whil'ſt 
Androclidas was alive, that a pou many idle, 
lying ſtorys were ſpread abroad to trouble and 


| amuſe us; bur, Sir, I have not heard one word 
; of this, yet if you pleaſe Tle enquire whar 


3 ground there is for it, and if I find any thing 
# confiderable I ſhall give you notice. 


Yes, 
pray, {aid Phyllidas, examine this matter very 


- | narrowly, flight no particular, be very dili- 


ent and careful, foreſight is very commenda- 

le and ſafe : When he had faid thus, he led 
back Archias into the Room where they are 
now drinking : But, Sirs, let us not delay, 
but begging the Gods afhiſtance,put our ſelves 
preſently upon Action: Upon this, we went 
to __ encouraged one another: "Twas 
now full Supper time, the Wind was high, 
and Snow and ſmall Rain fell, ſo that the 
Streets and narrow Lanes we paſs d were all 
m_ They that were to aflault Leontidas 
and Hypates whoſe Houſes joyn'd, went out 
in their uſual Cloaths, having no Arms belide 
their Swords ; amongſt thote were Pe'opidas, 
Damocleides, and Cephiſedorus , Charon, Melon, 
and the reſt that were to fet upon Archias 


T put on Breſt-plates, and ſhady Fir or Pine 


ad 
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Garlands upon their Heads; ſome dreſt them- 
ſelves in Womens Cloaths, ſo that they looke 
like a drunken company of Mummers: bur 
unlucky fortune , Archidamis , reſolving ro 
make our Enemies folly and careleſnels as 
conſpicuous as our Eagernels and Courage ; 
and having, as in a play, intermixt a great 
many Under-plots, now in the very laſt AR 
ſurprizd us with a very unexpected adven- 
rure ; for whilſt Charor, as ſoon as ever he 
parted from Archias and Philip, was coming 
back, and (etting us forward to execute the 
deſign; a letter from Archias the Chict-Prieſt 
of Athens was fent to Archias our Governour : 
which contain d. a- full- diſcovery of the Plot, 
in what Houſe the Exiles were met, and who 


| 


4 


were the Aſſociates: Archias being now dead * 


drunk; and quite belide himſelf with expecta- 
tion of the deſired Women, took the Letter, 
and the Bearer faying, Sir, it contains matter of 
great concern; matters of copcern to morrow 
he reply'd, and clapt it under his Cuſhion, and 
calling for the Glaſs, bad the Servanc fill - 
brimmer, and ſent Phyilidas often to the door 
ro ſee if the Women were coming : The 
hopes of this company made them fit long ; 
nd we coming opportunely quickly forc't our 
way through the Servants to the Hall; and 
ſtood a little at the Door to take notice of 
every one at Tablez our ſhady Garlands and 
Apparel di{guiſing our intentions, all late lilent 
in expettation ot what would follow, but as 
ſoon as Melon laying his Hand upon his Sword, 
was making through the mid!t of them, Ca-! 
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brichizs catching him by the Arm, cry'd out 
to Phyllidas, Is not this Melon > Melon loos'd 
his hold preſently, and drawing out his Sword 
made at ſtaggering Archias, and lay'd him 
dead UPOn the Floor z Charon wounded Philip 
in the Neck, and whilſt he endeavoured to 
defend himſelf with the Cups that were about 
him, Lyſithews threw him oft his Seat, 2nd 
ran him thro: We perlwaded Cabrichizs to 
be quiet, not to aſſiſt the 'Tyrants, but joyn 
with us to free his Country, for whoſe good, 
he was conſecrated Governour, and devoted 
to the Gods 3 but when being drunk he would 
not hearken to Reaſon, but grew high, began 
to buſtle, and turn'd (for our Governours al- 
ways carry a Spear with them) the point of 
lis Spear upon us I catching it in the mid, 
and railing it higher than my head, detir'd 
him to let it go, and conſult his own ſafety, 
for elſe he would be kill'd ; but Theopms (tand- 
ing on his right {1de, and f(miting him with 
his Sword, ſaid, Lye there with choſe whole 
Intereſt you eſpous d; thou ſhale not wear the 
Garland in Free'd Thebes, nor Sacrihce to the 
Godsany more, from whom in thy Prayers thou 
haſt beg'd a thouſand Miichiefs to the Ene- 
mies of thy Country : Cabrichiw« falling, Theo- 
critxs (tanding by inatche up the Sacred Spear, 
and kept it from being (tain'd; and ſome few 
of the Servants that dard to re{iſt we pre- 
ſently diſpatch dz the others that were quict 
we thutup in the Hull, being very unwilling 
that they thould ger abroad, and make any dit- 
covery, till we knew whether the other 
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Company had ſucceeded in their attempt : 
They manag d their buſineſs thus, Peloprdas 
and thote with him went ſoftly and knock at 
Leontidas his Gate 3 and a Servant coming to 
demand their buſineſs, they faid, they came 
from Athens, and brought a Letter from Cal- 
liftratus to Leontidas ;, the ſervant went and 
accua nted his Maſter, and was order'd to 
open the Door ; as ſoon as 'twas unbar'd, they 
all violently ruſhe in , and overturning the 
ſervant ran thro the Hall directly to Leontidas 
his Chamberz he preſently fulpeting what 
was the matter, drew his Dagger, and ſtood 


upon his Guard + an unjuſt man, 'ris true, and | 


a Tyrant, but Courageous, and ſtrong of his 
Hands; but he rgot to put out the Candle, 
and get amongſt the Invaders in the dark; 


and (o appearing in the light, as ſoon as they } 


opened the door, he ran Cephiſedorw into the 


F 


; 
l 
| 


Belly : Next he engag'd Pelopidas and cry'd | 
out to his Servants zo come and help; bur } 


thoſe Stmmias ſecured, nor did they dare to 


come to handy blows with the Rtrongeſt and | 


molt valiant of the Citizens : There was a 
ſmart encounter berween Pcloridas and Leonti- 
das, for the paſſage was very narrow, and Ce- 


' phiſedorws falling, and dying in the midſt, no 
body elſe could come to {trike one blow ; at! 


laſt Pelopidas receiving a flight wound in the 


Head, with repeated thruſts overthrew Leon- © 
tides, and kill'd him upon Cephiſedarw who} 
was yet breathing; for he ſaw his Enemy fall, 


and thaking Pelopid +s by the hand,and (aluting 


all the relt, he dy d with a {mile upon his} 
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Face : This done, they went to Hypates his 
Houſe , and entring after the ſame manner, 
they purſu'd Hypares flying under the Roof in- 
to a Neighbours Houſe, and caught, and kilFd 
him : From thence they marche directly to 
us, and we met in the Prazzas;, and having 
ſaluted, and rold one another our ſucceſs, we 
all went to the Priſon : and Phylidas calling 
out the Keeper, ſaid, Philip and Archias com- 
mand you to bring Amphithexs preſently be- 
fore them ; but he conſidering the unſeaſon- 
ablenels of the time,and that Phyllidas, as being 
yet hot and out of breath, ſpoke with more 
than ordinary concern z ſuſpected the cheat, 
and reply'd to Phyllidas, Pray, Sir, did ever 
the Governours tend for a Pritoner at ſuch a 
time before? Or ever by you? What War- 
rant do you bring? As he was prating thus, 
Phylidas ran him thro; a bale tellow,and upon 
whole Carcals, the next day,many Women ſpit 
and trampled : We breaking open the Priton 
door, firit call'd out Amphithexs by name, and 
then others, as every one hada mind; they 
knowing our voice jocundly leapt out of their 
ſtraw in which they lay, with their Chains 
upon their legs : The others that were in the 
Srocks held out their hands, and beg'd us 
not to leave them behind : Thele being fer 
free, many of the Neigbours came in to us, 
underſtanding and rejoycing for what was 
done: The Women too, as ſoon as they 
were acquainted with the flying report, un- 
mindful of the Beorian ſtrictnets, ran out t1 
one another, and enquired of every one they 
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met, how things went : Thoſe that found 
their Fathers, or their Husbands follow'd 
them, and none forbad them, for the Tears 
and Prayers of the modeſt Women were a ve- 
ry great incitement to all they met : Our At- 
fairs being in this condition, I underſtandin 
that Epammondas, Gormdas, and their Frien 
were drawing into a Body about Afnervas 
Temple, went to them : Many honeſt worthy 
C itizens at firſt joyn'd, and their number con- 
tinually encreaſt: When I had informed 
them in the particulars of what was done, 
and de{wed them to march into the Market- 
pace to aſſiſt their Friends, they proclaimed 
iberty , and furniſh'd the multitude with 
Arms out of the Temples, that were ſtuft 
with ſpoils; and the neighbouring Armorers 
Shops : Then Hirpoſtheneides with his Friends 
and Servants appeard, having by chance 
joyn'd the Trumperers that were coming to 
Thebes againſt Hercules his Feaſt; ſtraight 
ſome gave the Alarm in the Market-place, 
others in other parts of the City, diſtracting 
their Enemies on all tides, as if the whole 
City was in Arms: Some lighting ſmoaky 
Fires, conceal'd themſelves in the Cloud, and 
fled to the Caſtle, drawing with them the fe- 
Jett band which us'd to keep Guard about the 
Caſtle all nighe : The Garriſon of the Calttle, 
theſe being ſcatterd , and in diſorder, tho 
they ſaw us all in confuſion, and knew we 
had no ſtanding compact body , yet would 
not venture to make a deſcent, tho they were 
above five thouland ſtrong they were reall 
afraid, 
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afraid, but pretended they dar'd not move 


without Lyſanorides his orders, who contra- 
ry to his uſual cuſtom, was abſent from the 
Caſtle that day z for which negle& the Spar- 
trans (as was told) having by a bribe got him 
into their hands, put Lyſanoridas to death at 
Corinth. And turrendring the Caſtle ro us 
upon Articles, marcht out with their Garrt- 
lon. 
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PLUTARCH's 


SYMPOSIACKS 


1he Firſt Book. 


Done mto Engliſh by T.C. 


Queſtion TI. 


Whether midſt our Cups 'tis fit to talk, Learnedly, 
and Philoſophize ? 


\ Ome, my dear Soffuus Senec1o, 1magine, 
that this Sentence MTYO MILLAR TV14- 
1]er, Was principally deſign'd againſt 
the Stewards of a Feaſt, who are uſu- 

ally troubleſome, and preſs liquor too much 
upon the Gueſts. For the Dores in Sicily (as I 
am inform'd) calld the Steward wedwre, 4 
Remembrancer : Others think that this pro- 
verb admoniſheth the Gueſts ro forget every 
thing that is ſpoken or done in Company 3 
and agreeably to this, the Ancients usd to 


conſecrate forgettulneſs, with a Ferxla to 
Bacchus 
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Bacchus , thereby intimating, that we ſhould 
either not remember any irregularity commit- 
red in mirth and company, or apply a gentle 
and childiſh correction to the faults; but be- 
cauſe you are of Opinion, That (as Emriades 
ſays) to forget abſurdities indeed is a piece of 
Wiſdom 3 bh to deliver over to oblivion all 
fort of Diſcourle that merry meetings doulually 

oduce, is not only repugnant to that endear- 
ing quality that moſt 5 _ to an entertain- 
ment, but againſt the known practice of the 
greateſt Philoſophers 3 for Plato, Xenophon, 
Ariſtotle , Speuſippus, Epicrrus, Prytams, Hie- 
renymus, Dion the Academick have thoughr it 
a worthy and noble employment to deliver 
down to us thoſe Diſcourles they had at Ta- 
ble z and ſince *tis your pleaſure that I ſhould 
gather up the chiefelt of thoſe ſcatter'd 7 picks, 
which both at Rome and Greece mid(t our 
Cups and Feaſting we have cdiſputed on, in 
obedience to your commands I have tent three 
Books, each containing ten Problems, and the 
reſt tha!ll quickly follow, if thete hind good ac- 
ceptance, and co not {cem altogether toolith 
and umperiment. 


The firil Queſtion is, Wherher at Table "tis 

owrablc to Plilo/ophize ? ForT remember at a 
Supper once at Arthers this doubt was ſtarted, 
Whos .t & werry meeting was fit to uſe Phi- 
f 7 'D 40 Codf7Ffr” and how fav it wipht be us d ? 
And .1-:j4o preftently cry'd out, What then, 
for Heavens take, are there any that baniſh 
Pliilolephy from Company and Wine ? And 


| 
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I reply'd, Yes, Sir, there are, and ſuch, as 
with a grave {coff tell us, That Philotophy 
like the Matron of the Houſe ſhould never 
be heard at a merry Entertainment z and com- 
mend the cuſtom of the Perſians, who never 
let their Wives appear, but Drink, Dance, 
and Wanton with their Whores: This they pro- 
pole for us to imitate, they permit us to have 
Mimicks and Maulick at our Feaſts, but for- 
bid Philoſophy ; the, torlooth, being very un- 
he to be wanton with us, and we ina beſos 
dition to be ſerious ; and /ſocrares the Rheto- 
rician, when at a drinking bout, fome beg'd 


him to make a Speech, only returned, With: 


thoſe things in which I have hill, the time doth 
not fait 1, and in thoſe thinos with which the 
time ſur I bave no sf, And Crato cry d 
out, By Bacchus he (aid right, he might have 
(worn to it, it he de{tzned ro make fuch long- 
winded difcouries as would have fpoil'd all 
Mirth and Converſations bur I do not think 
there's the {ame reaſon to forbid Philoſophy, 
as to take away Rhetorick from our Fealts 3 
for Philoſophy is quite ot another nature, tis 
an Art of livin y and therefore mult be ad- 
mitted into every part of our Converlation, 
into2ll our gay humours, and our plertures, to 
regulate and adjuſt them, to proportion the 
time, and keep them from excels ; unieis, per- 
chance upon the fame icofing pretence of gra- 
vity they would banith 'Temperance, Jultice, 
and Moderation : "Tis true, were we to beatc 
as thoſe that entertain'd ONveſtes, \yere [11ence 
enjoyn'd by Law, that might be foinewhar, 
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and prove a mean cloak of ignorance 3 but if 
Bacchus be really w=n&, a looſer of every 
thing, and chiefly takes off all reſtraints and 
bridles from the Tongue ,and gives the voice 
the greateſt freedom, I think 'tis fooliſh and 
abſurd to deprive that time, in which we are 
uſually moſt ralkative of the moſt uſeful and 
profitable diſcourſez and in our Schools to 
diſpute of the Ofhces of Company, in what 
conſiſts the Excellence of a Gueſt, how Mirth, 
Feaſting, and Wine are to be uſed, and yet 
deny Philoſophy a place in theſe Feaſts, as if 
not able to confirm by practice, what by pre- 


none ought to oppole what Craro faid, but 
determine what forts of Philoſophical To- 


picks were to be admitted as fit companions 


at a Feaſt, and fo avoid thar juſt and pleaſant 
taunt put upon the wrangling dilputers of the 
Age 


Come now to Supper that we may contend : 


And when you ſeem'd concern'd, and urg'd 
us to ſpeak to that head ; I firſt reply'd, Sir, 
we muſt contider what company we have ; 
for if the greater part of the Gueltsare Learn- 
ed Men; as {or inſtance, at Agatho's Enter- 
tainment, Socrates, Phadri , Pauſanie, Emry- 
machi; or at Callias lis Board, Carmide, An- 
tiſthenes, Hermogenes, and the like, we will 
permit them ro Philoſophize, and to mix Bac- 
chus Wine with the Mules ( Learning) as well as 
with the Nymphs (Water ;) tor the latter _ 
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him wholeſome and gentle to the Body; and 
the other pleaſant and agreeable to the Soul : 
And if there are ſome few illiterate perſons 
preſent, they, as Conſonants with Vowels, in 
the midſt of the other Learned, will participate 
of ſomewhat an articulate ſound, and fignih- 
cationz but if the greater part conſiſts of 
{uch who can better endure the noiſe of any 
Bird, Fiddle-ſtring, or piece of Wood, than 
the voice of a Philoſopher : Piſiſtratus hath 
thewn us what to do; for he being at diffe- 
rence with his Sons, when he heard his Ene- 
mies rejoyc'd at it, in a full Aſſembly he de- 
clared that he had endeavoured to perſwade 
his Sons to ſubmit to him, but ſince he found 
them obſtinate, he was relolv'd to yield and 
{ubmit to their Humours : So a Philoſopher 
midſt thoſe companions that flight his excel- 
lent Diſcourſe, will lay aſide his gravity, fol- 
low them, and comply with their Humor as 
tar as decency will permit; knowing very 
well that men cannot exerciſe their Rheto- 
rick, uniefs they ſpeak, but may their Philo- 
fophy , even whilit they are filent, or jeſt 
merrily, nay whilſt they are piqu'd upon, or 
Repartee: For 'tis not only (as Plato ſays) the 
1Hoheſt degree of injuſtice, not to be juſt and 
yet ſeem 1o ; but the top of Wiſdom to Phi- 
;olophize, yet not appear to do it, and in 
mirth to do the ſame with thoſe that are 
{crious, and ſeem in earneſt : For as in Emri- 
rides, the Bacche, tho unprovided of Iron wea- 
pons, and unarmed, wounded their Invaders 
with ther Boughs, thus the very jeits and 

ee merry 
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merry talk of true 'Philoſophers move thoſe 
that are not altogether inſen{ible, and uſual- 
ly reform: I think there are Topicks fit to be 
vs'd at Table, ſome of which reading and 
rudy gives us, others the preſent occaſion : 
to incite to ſtudy, others to piety, and 

eat and noble ations, others to e us 
ivals of the bountiful and kind, which if a 
man cunningly and without any apparent deſign 
inſerts for the inſtruction of the reſt, he wall 
free theſe Entertainments from many of thoſe 
conſiderable evils which uſually attend them. 
Some that Borrage into the Wine, or 
fprinkle the Floor with Water in which Ver- 
vain and Maiden-hair have been neep's as 
good to raiſe mirth and jollity in the Gueſts, 


in imitation of Homer's Helena, who with 


os Medicament diluted the pure Wine ſhe 


red,do not underſtand that that Fable 
coming round from Egypr, after a long way 
ends at laſt in eaſy and fit diſcourſe; for 
whilſt they were drinking Helena relates the 
ſtory of Ulyſe: : 


How Fortunes ſpight the Hero did controul, 
And bore his troubles with a manly Soul : 


For that, in my opinion, was the Nepenthe, 
the Care-diſiolving Medicament , viz. that 
ſory uy fitted to the then diſaſters, and 
juncture of Aﬀairs : The pleaſing men, tho 
they deſignedly and apparently inſtruc , 
draw on their maxims rather with perſwaſtve 
and {mooth Arguments , than the _ 

orce 
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force of demonſtrations: You ſee that even 
Plato in his Sympoſium where he diſputes of the 
chief End, the chief Good, and is altogether 
on Subje&s Theological, doth not lay down 
ſtrong and cloſe demonſtrations z he doth nor 
(as he is wont) like a Wreſtler, ſprinkle his 
Adverſary with duſt, that he might take the 
firmer hold, and be ſure of giving him the 
trip; but draws men on by more ſoft and pli- 
able attaques, by pleaſant Fictions, and pat 
Examples ; beſides, the Queſtions ſhould be 
eaſy, the Problems known, the Interrogati- 
ons plain, familiar, and not intricate and dark, 
that they might neither vex the unlearned, 
nor frighe them from the difquiſirion : For as 
'tis allowable to diſſolve our entertainmene 
into a Dance, but if we force our Gueſts to 
jeſt, or play at Cudgels, we ſhall not only 
make our Feaſt unplealant, bur hurtful and un- 
natural ; thus light and eaſy diſquilitions do 
pleaſantly and profitably excite us, but we 
muſt forbear af contentious, and (to uſe De- 
mocritus his word) wrangling dilputes, which 
perplex the propoſers with intricate and inex- 
plicable Joubes and trouble all the other that 
are preſent : Our Diſcourſe ſhould be like 
our Wine, common to all, and of which eve- 
ry one may equally partake : And they that 
u__ hard Problems, ſeem no better fuced 
or Society, than e#/op's Fox and Crane, for 
the Fox vext the Crane with thin Broth poured out 
upon 4 plain T able,and langht at her, when he ſaw 
her, by reaſon of the rarrowneſs of her Bill, and 
the thinneſs of the Broth, incapable of partaking 
LEE 23 10/1 4f 
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what he had prepar,ds; and the Crane in requital, 
rrwiting the Fox to Supper , brought forth ber 
danties in a Pot with a long and narrow Neck , 
into which ſhe could conveniently thruſt ber Bill ; 
whilſt the Fox could not reach one bit, Jult lo 
when Philoſopers midſt their Cups dive into 
Minute and Logical Diſputes they are very 
troaublelome to hoe that cannot follow them 
through the ſame depths; and thoſe that 
bring in idle Songs, trifling Diſquiſitions, com- 
mon Talk, and Mechanical Ditcourſe deſtroy 
the very end of Converiation, and Merry En- 
rertainments, and abuſe Bacchw. Therefore 
as when Phryzichus and eAX/chilus brought Tra- 
gedy to dilcourle of Fictions and Misfortunes, 
it was askr, Whar is thisto Bacchus ? So me- 
thinks, when I hear fome pedantically draw- 
ing a Syllogiſm into Table talk, 1 have reaſon 
to cry out, Sir, what 15 this to Bacchus? Per- 
chance one, the great Bowl ſtanding in the 
midſt, and the Chaplets given _, which 
the God in token of the liberty he beſtows, 
(ers on every head ; ſings one of thoſe Songs 
called 2#%az, crooked, or obſcure; this is not 
fir, nor agreeable to a Feaſt. Tho ſome fay 
thele 95s, thele crooked or obſcure ſongs 
were not dark and intricate compoſures ; but 
that the Gueſts fang the firſt ſong altogether, 
prailing Bacchis, and deſcribing the power of 
the God; and the ſecond each man ſang ſingly 
in his turn, a Myrtle Bough being delivered 
to» Ccvery one in order, which they called a 
'A-zecy, becauſe he that received it was oblig'd, 
*/:ty, to ling ; and atter this a Harp being hn F 
ry 


Part VT. 


ry'd round the company, the skilful rook ir, 
and firted the Mutick to the fong, this when 
the unskilfu! could not perform, the ſong was 
called oxia:z7, crooked or obſcure, becauſe 
hard to them, and in which they could nor 
bear a part. Others fay this Myrtle Bough 
was nor delivered in order, but fi 
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rom Bed to 
Bed, and when the uppermoit of the firſt 
Table had ſung he tent it to the uppermoſt of 
the ſecond, and he to the uppermolt of the 
third ; and fo the ſecond in like manner to the 
ſecond; and from thele many windings, and 
this Circuit it was called 9,42, crooked. 


Oueſtion 1I. 


Whether the Entert ainer ſhould ſear the Gueſts, 
or let every man takg his own place ? 


Y Brother 7:m92 making a great Enter 
tainment, defired the Gueſts as they 
came, to ſeat themſelves ; for he had invited 


erlons to the 
Feaſt. A great many being already come, 4 
certain Stranger at laſt appeared, dreſt as tine 
as hands could make him; his Cloaths rich,aad 
an unſeemly train of Foot-boys at iis heels 
he walking up to the Parlor Door, and (tarc- 
ng round upon thofe that were already leat- 
ed, turned his back and ſcornfully retired; 


PRoeg 
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and when a great many ur after |iim, and 
beg'd him to return, he ſaid, 7 ſee no FA place 
left for me : At that the other Gueſts (for the 

lafſes had gone round) laughe abundantly, 
and defired his room rather than his compa- 
ny; bur after Suyper, my Father addreffing 
himſelf ro me , v *, {ate at another quarter 
of the Table, Timon, ſ2id he, and I have a 
Diſpute, and you areto be Judge, for I have 
been upon his skirts already about that Stran- 
er; for if according to my directions he 
jad ſeated every man in hus prop place, 
we had never been thought unskiltul in this 
matter, by one 


Whoſe Art u great in ordering Horſe and 
Foot 1 


And Story ſays, that Paulus Emilius after he 
had conquered Pcr/es the King of Macedon, 
making an Entertainment beſide his coſtly Fur- 
niture, and extr20-dinary Proviſion, was very 
critical in the 0c. 7 of his Feaſt; ſaying, *Twas 
the ſame mans. 14s; to order a terrible Battel, 
and a pleaſing Entertainment, for voth of them 
require chill in the Art of diſpoſing right ; and 
Homer often calls the ſtouteſt ns the greateſt 
Princes K:0 Jocas azar, Diſpoſers of the people ; 
and you uſe to (ſay, that the great Creator by 
this Art of diſpoſing turned diſorder into 
Beauty, and neither taking away any, or ad- 
ding any new Being, but ſetting every thing 
mn its proper place, out of the moſt uncomely 
figure and confus'd Chaos produc'd this beau- 
reous, 
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ceous, this ſurpriſing Face of Nature that ap- 
pears; in theſe great and noble Dodtrines, in- 


deed you inſtruct us 3 but our own obſervati- 
on ſufficiencly aſſures, that the greateſt pro- 
fuſene(s in a feaſt a neither delightful 
nor genteil, unleſs beautify'd by order: and 
therefore 'tis abſurd that Cooks and Waiters 
ſhould be folicitous what dith muſt be 

firſt, what next, what plac'd in the middle 
and what laſt; and that the Garlands and 
Oyntment and Mulick ( if they have any ) 


ſhould have a pr lace and order __ 
and yet that he Cue ſhould be ſeated pro-. 


miſcuouſly, and no reſpe& be had to Age, Ho- 
nour, or the like : No diſtinguiſhng order by 
which the man in dignity might be hono- 
red, the inferior learn to give place, and the 
diſpoſer be exerciſed in diſtinguiſhing whar 
is proper and convenient; for tis not ratio- 
wy that when we walk, or fit down to dif- 
courſe, the beſt man ſhould have the beſt lace, 
and not the ſame order at Table be aþſerv'd, 
or that the Entertainer ſhould in Civility 
drink to one before another, and yet make 
no difference in their Seats z at the firſt daſh 
making the whole company one Mv'ur» (as 
they lay) a hodg:-podg, and confuſion ; This 
my Father brought for his Opinion, and my 
Brother faid, I am not fo much wiſer than 
Bias, that fince he refusd to be Arbitrator 
between two only of his Friends, I thould pre- 
tend to be a judge between ſo many Strangers 
and Acquaintance, eſpecially ſmce 'tis not a 
money matter, bur. about precedence and dig- 
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pity 3 as if I invited my Friends not to treat 
them kindly, but abuſe. Merelams is accoun- 
ted abſurd, and paſt into a proverb for pre- 
trending to adviſe when unaskt ; and ſure he 
— more ridiculous, that inſtead of an 
Entertainer ſhould ſet up for a Judge, when 
no body requeſts him, or ſubmits to his de- 
termination, which is the beſt, and which the 
worſt man in the Company ; for the Gueſts 
don t come to contend about precedency, but 
to Feaſt, and be merry : Belides 'tis no eaſy 
task ro diſtinguiſh, for ſome claim reſpect by 
reaſon of their Age, others from their fami- 
liarity and acquaintance 3 and, as thoſe that 
makeDeclamations conſiſting of Compariſons, 
he muſt have Ariſtotles TT, and I braſyma- 
chus his sme&d>aules, (Books that furniſh him 
with Heads of Argument) at his Fingers end, 
and all this to no good purpoſe, or profitable 
effect,but to bring vanity from the Bar,and the 
Theater into our Feaſts and Entertainments ; 
and whilſt by good fellowthip, we endeavour 
ro remit all other paſſions, intend pride and 
arrogance, from which in my. opinion we 
ſhould be more careful to cleanſe our Souls, 
than to waſh our Feet - from dirt, that our 
Converſation might be free, ſimple, and full 
of mirth: And when by ſuch meetings we 
ſtrive to end all differences that have at any 
time riſen amongſt the invited, we ſhould 
make them flame anew, and kindle them a- 
gain by Emulation; whilſt we debaſle tome, 
and puff up others; and if according as we 
feat them, we ſhould drink oftner, carve bet- 

fer, 
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ter, and diſcourſe more with ſome than others, 
inſtead of being Friendly we ſhould be Lord- 
ly in our Feaſts; and if in other things we 
treat them all equally, why ſhould we nor be- 
gin at the firſt part, and bring it into faſhion 
for all to take their ſeats promiſcuouſly , 
without ceremony or pride, and to let them 
(ce as ſoon as they enter, that they are invi- 
ted to a Dinner whoſe order is free and De- 
mocratical, and not as particular choſen men 
to the Government of a City, where Aviſto- 
cracy is the form; ſince the richeſt and the 
pooreſt (1t promiſcuouſly together : When 
this had been offer'd on both fides and all pre- 
ſent required my determination ; I ſaid, being 
an Arbitrator, and not a Judge, I ſhall clote 
ſtrictly with neither (ide, but go indifferently 
in the middle between both: If a man in- 
vites young men , Citizens or acquaintance, 
they ſhould (as Timon ſays) be accuſtomed to 
be content with any place, without Ceremo- 
ny, or Concernment ; and this good nature, 
and unconcernedneſs would be an excellent 
means to preſerve and encreale friend(hip z 
but if we uſe the '{fame method to Strangers, 
Magiſtrates, or Old Men, 1 have Julit rea- 
{on to fear, that whilſt we ſeem to thruſt our 
pride at the fore-door, we bring it in again 
at the back,together with a great deal of indif- 
ferency, and Tlrefpet. Bur in this, cuſtom, 
and the eſtablithed Rules of decency muſt 
guide; orelſe let us aboliſh all thole modes 
of reſpect, expreſt by drinking to , or a- 
luting firſt; which we do not uſe promilſcu- 
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oully to all the Company, but according to 
their worth we honour every one, 

With better places, meat, and larger cups ; 


As Agamennon ſays, ſetting the place firſt, as 
the chiefeſt fign of Honorz and we com- 
mend Alcinows | - placing his Gueſt next him- 
ſelf 3 

He ftout Laomedon his Son remov/d, 

Who ſate next him, for him he dearly lov'd x 
For to place a ſuppliant in the Seat 
of his beloved Son, was kind, and 
Extream COUrteous. Nay j, Even a the 
Gods themſelves this ' ts obſerv'd 
oe "=" tho he came laſt into the AC 

cmoly, 


Sate in the middle SCAt mon 


As if that was his place : And Minerva 
leems to have that ed her which is next 
Jupiter himſelf; and this the Poet intimates, 
when ſpeaking of Thers he ſays, | 

She ſate next Jove, Minerva giving place, 
And Pindar plainly ſays, 


She ſits juſt next the Thunder-breathing flames, 


Indeed Timon urges , we ought not to rob 
many 
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many to honour one; now he robs that makes 
ſomething thar is proper, common and ſuita- 
ble honor to his worth is each mans proper- 
ty: and whilſt he endeayours not to affront 
his Gueſts, he neceſſarily falls into the incon- 
venience, for he muſt affront every one by 
defrayding them of their proper Honor. Be- 
ſides, in my opinion, 'tis no hard matter to 
make this diſtin&ion, and ſeat our Guelts ac- 
carding to their quality z for firſt it very ſel- 
dom happens that many of equal honour are 
invited to the ſame wer; and then, fince 
there are many honourable places, you have 
room enough to diſpoſe them according tg 
content, if you can but gueſs that this man 
muſt be ſeated uppermoſt, that in the mid- 
dle, another next your (elf, Friend, Acquain- 
tance, Tutor, or the like, appointing every 
one ſome place of honour 3 and as tor the 
reſt, I would ſupply their want of honour 
with ſome lirtle preſents, affability, and kind 
diſcourſe. But if their Qualities are not 
eaſy to be diſtinguiſh'd, and the men them- 
ſelves hard to be pleaſed, ſee what device 
] have in that caſe; for I feat in the moſt 
honourable place, my Father, if invited; if 
not, my Grandfather, Father-in-law, Uncle, 
Fellow-officer, or ſome body whom the En- 
tertainer hath a more particular reaſon to 
eſteem. And this is one of the many Rules of 
decency that we have from Homer; for in his 
Poem, when Achilles ſaw Menelaw and Auti- 
lochus contending about the fecond prize of 
the Horſe-race, and fearing that their (trife and 
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fury would *encreaſe, gave the prize to ano- 
ther, under pretence of comforting and ho- 
nouring Enmelus, but indeed to take away 
the cauſe of their contention. When I had 
faid this, Lamprias _— (as he always doth) 
upon a low Bed, cryd out, Sirs, will ou 
we me leave to corre& this fottiſh Judge? 
And the Company bidding him ſpeak free- 
ly and tel] me roundly of my faults, and not 
way ſaid, And who can forbear that Philo- 
opher, who diſpoſes of places at a Feaſt ac- 
cording to the Birth, Wealth or Offices of 
the Gueſts, as if they were in a Theater, or 
Council-houſe voting for a Law; fo that 
pride and arrogance muſt be admitted even 
into our Mirth and Entertainments ? In feat- 
ing our Gueſts we ſhould not have any reſpect 
nw, brdtne but Mirth and Converſation, not 
look after every mans Quality, but their a- 
greement and harinony with one another, as 
thoſe do that joyn teveral different things in 
one Compoſure. Thus a Maſon doth not fer 
an Atheman or 2 Spartan Stone, becauſe form- 
ed in a more noble Countrey, before an Aſian 
or a Spaniſh: Nor a Painter give the moſt coſtly 
colour the chiefeſt place; nor a Ship-wright che 
Corinthian Firr,or Cretan Cyprel 33 but ſodiſtri- 
bute them as they will beſt ſerve to the com- 
mon end, and make the whole Compciure 
ſtrong, beautiful, and fit for ule. Nay you ſee 
even the Deity himſelf, (by our Pindar nam'd 
the moſt skilful Artificer ) doth not every 
where place the Fire above, and the Earth be- 
low, as Empedocles hath it, 
The 
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The Oyſters coverings do direftly prove, 
That heavy Earth is ſometimes rats 4 above : 


Not having that place that nature appoints, 
but that ahich is neceſlary to compound Bo- 
dys,and ſerviceable to the Common end, the 
preſervation of the whole. Diſorder is in every 
thing an evil, but then its badnels is princi- 
pally diſcovered, when 'tis amongſt men 
are they are making merry; for then it 
breeds contentions, and a thouſand unſpeak- 
able miſchiefs, which to foreſee, and hinder 
ſhews a man well skill'd in good order, and 
diſpoſing right. We all agreed that he had 
faid well, but askt him why he would not in- 
ſtrat us how to order things arighte, and 
communicate his $skill; I am content, ſays he, 
to inſtruct you it you will permic me to 
change the preſent order of this Feaſt, and 
yield as ready obedience to me as the Thebans 
tO Epaminondas whea he alter'd the order 
of their Bartel: We gave him full power, and 
he having turn'd all the Servants out, looke 
round upon every one, and faid, Hear, (for 
[le tell you firſt) how I delign to order you 
together : In my mind, the Theban P.ammenes 
ju{tly eaxeth Homer as unsxiltul in Love mat- 
ters, for ſetting together, in his deicription 
of an Army, Tribe and Tribe; Family and 
Family ; for he ſhould have joyn'd the Lover 
and the Beloved; ſo that the whole body be- 
ing united in their minds, might perfectly a- 
gree: This Rule will I follow, not ar aa 
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Rich man by another; a Yourh by a Youth 
a Mayiſtrate by a Magiſtrate, and a Fri 
by a Friend; (for ſuch an order is of no force 
either to beger or encreaſe friendſhip, and 
-will) bur” firring chat that wants, with 
omething that is able ,to ly it, next one 
that is willing to inſtru, I will place one 
char is as defirous to be inſtructed; nexta mo- 
roſe one good natur'd ; next a talkative Old- 
man, a Yourh patient and eager for a Story ; 
next a Boaſter, a jeering, fmooth Co 10N ; 
and next an angry man, a quiet. It I ſee a 
wealchy fellow tiful and kind, Tle rake 
ſome poor honeſt man from his obſcure place, 


and fer him next, chat ſomeching might run 
out of that full Veſſel, inro the ocher empry 
one. A Sophiſter Ple ſear bya Sophiſter, and 
one Poet by another ; 


For Beggers Beggers, Poets emvy Poets : 


I ſeparaterhe clamorous (coffers and the teſty, 
by purting ſome good nature berween them, 
that they might not juſtle ſo n—_ on one 
another: Wreſtlers, Hunrers, a I 
put in one Company ; for ſome of che ſame 
nature when put together fighr as Cocks 
others are very ſociable as Daws : Drinkers 
and Lovers I ſet mg not only thoſe; who 
as Sophocles fays) feel the ſting of Maſculine 
ove, but rhote' that are mad after Virgins, 
or Marry'd Women; for they being warm- 
ed with rhe like Fire, as two pieces of I- 
ron to be joyn'd, will more readily agree 3 
unle 
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unleſs perhaps they both fancy the fame 
perſon. 


Bo — 


Queltion 111, 


Upon what account us the place at the Tablecall d 
Conſular eſteem'd honourable ? 


His rais'd a diſpute about the dignity of 
Places ; for the fame is not accounted 
honourable amongſt all Nations: In Perſia, 
the midſt, for that's a place proper to the 
King himſelf: In Greece the IJ. <=-+ at 
Rome the lowermoſt of the middle Bed, and 
this is called the Confular. The Greeks about 
Pontws, and thoſe of Heraclea reckon the u 
t of the middle Bed to be the chiet : 
t we were molt puzled about the place cal- 
led Conſular, for though *tis eſteem'd moſr 
honourable, yet not becauſe 'tis either che 
firſt , or the mid'ſt; and its other circum- 
ſtances are either not to that alone, or 
wy frivolous; tho I confeſs three of the 
ons alledg'd ſeem'd to have ſomething in 
them: The firſt, That the Conſals having 
diflolv'd the Monarchy , and deducing eve- 
ry thing to a more equal level, and popu- 
lar Eſtate, left the middle, the Kingly place, 
and fate in a lower feat ; that by this means 
their power and authority might be lefs ſub- 


jet to envy, and not fo grievous to their - 
ow 
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low Citizens: The ſecond, That two Beds 
being appointed for the invited Gueſts : The 
third, and the firſt place in that is moſt con- 
venient for the Maſter of the Feaſt, from 
whence, like a Pilot,he can guide and order eve- 
ry thing,and readily over-look the management 
of the whole Aﬀair; beſides, he is not (o far 
remov'd, but that he might eaſily diſcourſe, 
talk ro, and complement his Guelts; for next 
below him his Wife and Children ulually are 
plac'tz next above him the moſt honourable 
of the invited, that being the moſt proper 
place, as near the Maſter of the Feaſt. The 
third, "Tis peculiar to this place, to be moſt 
convenient for the diſpatch of any ſudden bult- 
neſs; for the Roman Conſul is not ſuch a one 
as Archias the Governour of Thebes; nor will 
he ſay, when Letters of importance are 
brought to him at Dinner, ſerious things to 
morrow 3 throw aide the Pacquet and take the 
great Bow! ; but be careful, circumſpect, and 
mind it at the very inſtant ; for not only (as 
the common ſaying hath it) 


Each throw doth make the Dicer fear, 


But even midſt his feaſting and his pleaſure, 
a Magiſtrate ſhould be intent on intervening 
buſineſs, and he hath chis place appointed, as 
the molt convenient for him to receive any 
meſlage, anſwer it, or Sign a Bill; for there 
the ſecond Bed joyning with the firſt, the turn- 
ing at the corner leaves a vacant ſpace, ſo 
that a Notary, Servant or Trumpeter om 
ene 
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the Army might approach, deliver his Meſ- 
ſage and receive Commands; and the Con- 
ſul having room enough to ſpeak, or uſe his 
Hand, neither trouble any one, nor be hin- 
dred by any of the Gueſts. 


Q 1eſtion IV. 


What manner of man ſhould a Steward of 4 
Feaſt be ? 


Rato my Sor-in-law , and Theon my ac- 
quaintanhce, at a certain Banquet, where 
the Glafſes had gone round freely , and a 
lietle ſtir roſe , but was ſuddenly appeaſed ; 
began to diſcourſe of the Othce of the Stew- 
ard of a Feaſt ; declaring that it was my du- 
ty to wear the Chaplet, aflert che decayin 
priviledge, and reſtore that Ofhce which 
thould cake care for the decency and good 
order of the Banquet. This propoſal pleas'd 
every one, and they were all ah end begging 
me to do it, Well then, ſaid I, fince you will 
have it ſo, I make my (elf Steward, and Dt 
rector of you all, and command the- teſt to 
drink every one what he will ; but Crato 
and Theon the firſt Propoters and Authors of 
this Decree , I injoyn to declare in (horr, 
what Qualifications fit a man for this Oftce ; 
what he thould principally- aim at, and how 
behave himſelf rowards thole under his com- 
SY | maud 2 
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mand : This is the Subject, and let them a- 
gree amongſt themſelves which head each ſhall 
manage : They made ſome flight excuſe at 
firſt, but the whole company urging them to 
obey, Crato began thus, A Captain of 2 
Watch (as Plare ſays) oughr to be moſt watch- 
ful and diligent himſelf; and the Dire&or of 
Merry Companions ought to be the beſt; 
and fuch a one he is that will not be eafily 
overtaken, or apt to refuſe a Glaſs; bur as 
Cyrus in his Epiſtle to the Spartans la 3 that 
in many other things he was more fit 
Brother to be a King; and chiefly, becauſe 
he --1d bear abundance of Wine : For one 
tl147 15 drunk muſt have an ill carriage, and 
be apt ta affront; and he that is 

ſober, muſt be unpleaſant, and fitter to be a 
Governour of a School than of a Feaſt : Pe- 
ricles as often as he was choſen General, when 
he pur on his Coat, usd to ſay to himſelf, a 
were to refreſh his memory, Take heed Pe- 
ricles, thou doſt govern Free-men, thow doſt go- 
vern Athenians: So let our Director ſay pri- 
vately to himſelf, Thou art a Governour over 
Friends; that he might remember neither to 
ſuffer them to be debaucht, or ſtint their 
mirth : Beſides, he ought to have ſome skill 
inthe ſerious ſtudies of the Gueſts, and not be 
altogether ignorant of mirth and humour: 
yet I would have him (as pleaſant Wine ough 
ro be) a little ſevere rough, for the 
quor will ſoften and ſmooth him,and make hi 
temper pleaſant and agreeable : For as Xem- 
phon lays, That Clearchus his rnſtich, and me 


humow 
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humour, in a Battle, by reaſon of his bravery and 
beat, ſeem'd pleaſant and ſurpriſing ; thus one 


that is not of a very four nature, bur grave 
and ſevere , _ oftned by a chirping cup, 
becomes more pleaſant and complaitantz but 
chiefly he ſhould be acquainted with every 
one of the Gueſts humours, what alteration 
the Liquor makes in him, what paſſhon he is 
moſt {ubje& to, and what quantity he can 
bear ; for *tis not to be ſuppos'd the different 
forts of Water bear various proportions to 
different ſorts of Wine, (which Kings Cup- 
bearers underſtanding ſometimes ow in more, 
ſometimes leſs) and that man hath no ſuch re- 
lation to them z this our Director ought to 


| know, and knowing punctually obſerve ; 
Muſic 


that like a good an, —_—_ one, 
and letting down another, he might make be- 
tferenc natures, a pleafing Har- 
mony, and Agreement ; ſo that he ſhould noc 
proportion his Wine by meaſure, bur give 
every one what was proper and agreeable, ac- 
cording to the preſent circumſtances of time, 
and (trength of body : But if this is too dith- 
cult a task, yet *tis necetlary that a Steward 
ſhould know the common accidents of Age 
and Nature ; ſuch as theſe, that an Old-man 
will be ſooner overtaken than a Youth, one 
that leaps about, or talks, than he that is {1- 
lent or fits ftill; the thoughtful and mielan- 
choly, than the chearful and the brisk. 

And he that underſtands theſe things is 
much more able to preſerve quietneſs and or- 
der, than one that is pertetly ignorant and 

Fit 2 unskil- 
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unskilful : Beſides I think none will doubt 
but that the Steward ought to be a friend,and 
have no pique at any of the Gueſts, for other- 
wiſe in his injunctions he will be intolerable, 
in his diſtributions unequal, in his jeſts apt 
ro ſcoff and give offence ; ſuch a figure, Theo, 
as = wax, hath my diſcourſe fram d for 
the ard of a Feaſt z and now I deliver 
him to you ; and Theoreply'd, He's welcome, 
a very well thap'd Gentleman, and fitted for 
the Office; but whether 1 thall not fpoil 
him in my particular Application, I cannot 
tell ; In my opinion he eems ſuch 2 One as 
will keep an Entertainment to its primitive 
inſtitution, and not ſuffer it to be chang'd, 
ſometimes into a Mooting Hall, ſometimes 
a School of Rhetotick, now and then a Dice- 
ing-room, a Play-houſe, or a Stage ; for don't | 
you obſerve ſome making fine Orations, and 

putting caſes at a Supper? Others declaiming, | 
or reading ſome of their own compoſiti | 
and others propoling prizes to Dancers 
Mimicks. Alcibiades and — Po- | 
lition's Banquet into a Temple enting | 
there the ſacred proceſſion, and mpdderies of 
Ceres; now ſuch things as theſe in my opini- | 
on ought not to be ſuffered by a Steward, Þ 
but he muſt permit fuch diſcourſe only, ſuch F 
ſhows, ſuch merriment as J— the parti- | 
cular end and defign of ſuch Entertainments ; | 
and that is, by pleaſant Converſation either 
to beger or maintain friendſhip and good- 
will among the Gueſts z for an Entertain- 
ment SY _ GY 
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bs Glas of Wine, and ends in Good- 
Wi 


But now becauſe things pure and unmixt 
are uſually (urfeiting and odious, and the ve- 
ry mixture it (elf unleſs the Simples be well 
Fo eakes off the fofeiing qty yer Harl 

it takes oft the ſurteiting quality, yet ſpoi 

the fweetne(ſs and goodneſs A pn Ga 1- 
tion ; 'tis evident that there ought to be a 
Director who might take care that the Mirth 
and jollity of the Gueſts be exactly and op- 

ly tempered. 'Tis a common fay- 
ing, That a Voyage near the Land, and a Walk 
| near the Sea, us the beſt Recreation: Thus our 
Steward ſhould place feriouſne(s and gravity 
next jolliry and humour, that when they are 
merry they ſhould be on the very borders of 
Gravity it (elf; and when grave and ſerious, 


| they might be refreſh'd as Sea-fick perſons, 
| havingan eaſy and _—_ to the mirth 
| and jollity that is near z for mirth may be ex- 
| ceeding uſefal, and make our grave diſcourſes 


| ſmooth and pleaſant, 


As near the Bramble oft the Lilly grows, 
And neighbouring Rue, commend: the bluſhing 
Roſe : 


{ But vain and empty Humours that wanton- 
$ ly break in upon our Feaſts, are to be ex- 
pelled, leſt ſcotting and aftronts creep in un- 
der them, leſt in their Queſtions or Com- 
mands grow ſcurrilous, and abuſe; as 
for inſtance, by joyning Seucterers to ing, 
: Fif 3 Paid: 
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Bald-pates to comb their Heads, or a Cri 

ple torile and dance; as the Company abus'd 
Agapeſtor the Academich,, one of whole Legs 
was lame and withered, when in a ridiculin 

frolick they ordain'd, that each man thou! 

{rand upon his Righe Leg and take oft his 
Glas, or pay a Shilling; and he when 
it was his turn to command, enjoyn'd the 
c__ to follow his Example, and drink 
as he did, and having a narrow Earthen 
Pitcher brought in, he put his wither'd Leg 
into it, and drank his Glaſs , and every one 
in the company after a fruitlels endeavour to 


imitate, paid his Shilling ; *twas a good hu- | 


mour of Agapeſtor's, and tlus every little 
merry abuſe muſe be as merrily revenged : 
Belides 


, he mult | ſuch 00 a | 

profit, putting fuch as are | 
familiar and eaſy tothe perſon, and when per- | 
form'd will be for his credit and reputation: | 
a Songſter muſt be enjoyn'd to ſmg , an O- Þ 
rator to fpeak, a Philoſopher to ſolve a | 
Problem, and a Poet to e a Song; for Þ 
every one very readily and willingly under- | 


will both pleaſe an 


takes that 
In which he may out-do himfelf. 


An Afjrian King by publick Proclamation 
promis'd a reward to him that would tind 
out any new fort of Luxury and pleaſure : 
And let the Governour, the King of an En- 
tertainment propole fome pleatant reward 
for any one that introduceth mottenſfive mer- 
Ho i, 6 riument, 


i 
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riment, profitable delighr, and laughter, not 
ſuch as atrends ſcoffs, and abuſive jeſts, but 
kindneſs, pleaſant humaur, and good-will, for 
theſe matters not being well look after and 
oblerv'd, (poyl and ruine moſt of our Enter- 
tainments: 'T1is the Othce of a prudent man 
to hinder all fort of anger and contentions 
In the exchange that which ſprings from Co- 
vetouſneſs 3 in the Fencing and Wreltling 
Schools from Emulation ; in Othces and State 
irs from Ambition z and in a Feaſt and 
Entertainment from pleaſantneſs and joque. 


Queſtion V. 


| Why "tis commonly ſaid, that Love makes a man 


a Poet ? 


Ox day, when Soſſis entertain'd us, up- 


of 
* 
f 


| 


En- | 


ward 


nent, 


on {inging ſome Sapphick Verſes, this 
Queſtion was ſtarted ; how -it could be true, 


That Love in all doth vigorous thoughts inſpire, 
And teaches ignorants to tne the Lyre : 


Since Philoxenzs on the contrary aflerts, thas 
the Cyclops 


With ſweet Tangued Muſes cur'd his Love, 


mer- #® Some faid that Love was bold and daring, 
Fft 4 yenturing 
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venturing at new contrivances, and eager to 
accomplith, upon which account Plaro calls it 
the enterprizer of every thing ; for it makes 
the Referv'd man talkative, the modeſt com- 
plemental, the negligent and fluggith induſtri- 
ous and obſervant ; and what is the greateſt 
wonder, cloſe,hard and Covetous tellow,it he 
happens to be in Love, as Iron in hire, be- 
comes pliable and ſoft, eaty, good-natur'd, and 
very pleaſant, as if there were ſomething in 
that con:mon jeſt ; a Lovers purſe is ty'd with 
the blade of a Leek. Others ſaid that Love 
was like Drunkeineſs, it wakes men warm, 
merry and dilated, and when in that conditi- 
on, they naturaily ſlide down to Songs and 
Words in meaſure; and 'tis reported of «Af 
chylus, that he wrote Tragedies after he was 
heated with a Glaſs of Wine; and my Grand- 
father Lamprias in his C ups {eem'd to out-do 


himſelf in ſtarting Queſtions, and ſmart dif. Þ 
puting, and uſually ſaid, that like Frankincenſe Þ 
he exhaled more freely atter he was warm'd. Þ 
A.nd as Lovers are extreamly pleas d with the F 
fight of the'r belov d, 1o they praile with as Þ 


much ſatisfaction as they behold, and as Love 
is talkative in every thing, lo more eſpecially 


in commendation; for Lovers themleives be- 
lieve, and would have all others think that Þ 
the object of their paſſon is pleating and ex: | 


cellent and this made Carndanles the Lydias 
force Gyces into his Chamber to behold the 
beauty of his naked Wite. For they delight 
© in the teſtimony of others, and therefore in 
all Compolures upon the Lovely, they = 
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them with Songs, and Verſes, as we dreſs 1- 
mages with Gold, that more may hear of 
chem, and that they may be remembred the 
more. For if they preſent a Cock, Horſe, 
or any other thing to the Belov'd, 'ris neatly 
trim'd and fer oft with all the Ornameats of 
Art, and therefore when they would preſent 
2 Complement, they would have it curious 
and pleaſing, and ſuch as Verſe uſually appears; 
Soſſizs applauding theſe Diſcourles , added, 
perhaps we may make a probable conjecture 
from Theophraſtws his Diſcourſe of Muſick, 
for I have lately read the Book, and Theo- 
phraſtus lays down three Cauſes of Muſick, 
Grief, Pleature, and Enthuſiaſm + for each of 
theſe changes the uſual rone, and makes the 
voice flide into a Cadence: For deep forrow 
hath ſomething tuneable in irs groans, and 
therefore we perceive our Orators in their 
Concluſions, and Actors in their Complaints 
be ſomewhat melodious, and infenſibly fall in- 
toa tune. Excels of Joy provokes : & more 
Airy men to frisk and dance, and keep their 
ſteps tho unskilful in the Art; and as Pindar 
hath it, 


They ſhout, and roar, and wildly toſs their 
Head ; 


But the graver ſort are only excited to ſing, 
raiſe their voice, and tune their words into a 
Sonnet 3 butEnthuſtaſm quite changes the body 
and the voice, and makes it far difterent from 
its uſpal con(titution: Hence the very my 
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uſe Meaſure, and the inſpir'd give their Ora- 
cles in Meaſure: And we ſhall ſee very few 
Mad-men, but are frantick in Rhyme , and 
rave in Verſe. This being certain, if you 
will = Anatomize mou a —_— and A 
marrowly into it, 'twill appear that no paſſhon 
in the World is attended with more violent 
grief, more exceſſive joy, or greater extaſies 
and fury z a Lovers Soul looks like Sopho- 
cles his City, 


At once tis full of Sacrifice, 
Of joyful Songs, of groans and crys; 


And therefore *tisno wonder, that fince Love 
contains all the Cauſes of Muſick , Grief, 
Pleaſure, and Enthuſiaſm, and is belides in- 
duſtrious and talkative, it ſhould incline us 
more than any other paſſion to Poetry and 


Queſtion VI. 


Whether Alexander was 4 great Drinker ? 


Ome ſaid that Alexander did not drink 


mach, bur ſat long in Company, diſcour- 
merry bo Friends 3 but Philinws thew'd this 
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after a debauch, and this coarſe of life made 
him cold in Love, but paſhonate, and angry : 
which argue a hot conſtitution, and ſome. re- 
port his {weat was fragrant, and perfum'd his 
cloaths, which is another argument of heat, as 
we ſee the hotteſt and drieft Climates bear 
Frankincenſe and Cafhia, for a fragrant ſmell, 
as Theophraſtus thinks, proceeds trom a due 
concoction of the humours; when the goxious 
moifture is conquer'd by che heat, and 'tis 
thought probable,that he rook aPique at Cali/t- 
henes, for avoiding his Table, becauſe of the 
hard drinking, and refufing the great Bowl 
call'd Alexander, in his turn : adding, I will 
not drink Alexander, to ſtand in need of «£/- 
eulapins : And thus much of Alexander, 

Story tells us thar Mithridates, the famous 
Enemy of the Romars, amongſt other tryals of 
$kill that he inſtituced,propos'd a reward to the 
greateſt Eater, and ſtouteſt Drinker in his 
Kingdom. He won both the Prizes himſelf, 
he out-drank every man __ , and for 
his Excellency that way, was call'd Bacchns : 
but rhis reaſon for his Sirname is a vain fancy, 
and an idle ſtory z for whilſt he was an Infant 
2 flaſh of Lightning burnc his Cradle, but did 
his no harm, only left a little mark oa 
his Forehead, which his Hair cover'd when he 
Was grown a = ; and afrer he came to be a 
Man another flath broke into his Bedchamber, 
and burnt the Arrows in a Quiver that was 
hanging under him from whence his Divi- 
ners ws þy that Archers, and light arm'd 
men, d win him conſiderable Victories 
86 8b | in 
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in his Wars, and the Vulgar gave him this 
name,becauſe in thoſe many dangers by Light- 
ning, he bore ſome reſemblance to the The- 
ban B 1cchus : From hence great Drinkers were 
the ſubject of our diſcourle, and the Wreſt- 
ler Heractides, or, as the Alexandrians mince 
it, Heracles, who liv'd but in the laſt Age, was 
accounted one z he, when he could get none ta 
hold out with him, invited ſome to take their 
Moraings-draught, others to Dinner, to Sup- 
per others, and others after, to take a merry 

laſs of Wine, fo that as the firſt went off, the 
econd came, and the third and fourth Compa- 
ny, and he all the while without any intermuh- 
on took his glaſs round, and out-late all the 
four Companies. 

Amonglt the retainers to Druſus the Empe- 
ror Tiberias his Son, there was a Phyſician that 
drank down all the Court, he, before he fate 
down, would uſually take five or fix bitter 
Almonds to prevent the operation of the 
Wine, but when ever he was forbidden that 
he knockt under preſently z and a fingle gl $ 
doz'd him. Some think theſe Almonds have 
2 penetrating, abſter{ive quality, and able to 
cleanſe the face, and clear it from the com- 
mon freakles, and therefore when they are 
eaten, by their bitterneſs vellicate and fret the 
pores, and by that means draw down the al- 
cending Vapours from the Head, but in my 
opinion a bitter quality is a dryer, and con- 
ſames moiſture ; And therefore a bitter caſt is | 
the moſt unpleaſant, for, as Plato faies, dry- | 
nels being an Enemy to moiſture, unnaturally | 
contracts 
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contracts the ſpungy, and tender nerves of the 
Tongue, and green Ulcers are uſually drain'd 
by bitter injections. Thus Homer, 


He ſqueez'd bis Herbs, and bitter juice apply'd, 
And ſtraight the blood was ſtancht, the ſore was 
(dry d. 


And he gueſſes well, that what is bitter to the 
taſt, is a Ro belides, the Powders Women 
uſe to dry up their ſweat, are bitter, and by 
reaſon of that Quality aſtringent. This then 
being certain, *tis no wonder that the bitter- 
neſs of the Almonds hinders the operation of 
e Wine, fince it dries the inſide of the 
Body, and keeps the Veins from being over- 
charg'd : For from their diſtention and diſtur- 
bance, they ſay drunkenneſs proceeds. And 
this conjecture is much confirm'd from that 
which uſually happens to a Fox ;, for if he eats 
bitter Almonds without drinking, his moiſture 
ſuddenly fails, and 'tis preſent death. 


Queſt. VII. 
Why old Men love pure Wine ? 


? as debated why old Men lov'd the 

ſtrongeſt Liquors : Some fancying that 
their natural Heat decay'd,& their Conſtitution 
grew cold, faid ſuch Liquors were moſt ne- 
ceſfary and agreeable to their Age ;z bur this 
Was 
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was mean and obyious, and beſide, neither a 
ſufficient, nor a true reaſon ; for the like hap- 
pens to all their other ſenſes; for they are not 
ealily to be mov d, or wrought on by any 
qualities, unleſs they are in intenſe degrees, 
and make a vigorous impreſhon ; but the rea- 
ſonis, the laxity of the habit of their body, 
for that being grown lax and weak, loves a 
ſmart ſtroak. Thus their taſt is pleasd moſt 
with ſtrong ſapors, their {melling with brisk 
odors; for i{trong and unallay'd qualities make 
a more pleaſing impreſſhon on the ſenſe: Their 
touch is almoſt ſenſeleſs to a (ore, and a wound 
generally raiſes noſharp pain: The like alſo in 
their hearing may be obſerv'd, for old Muſici- 
ans play louder and ſharper than others ; that 
mighe move their own dull Tympanum 
with the ſound : For whatSteel is to the edge 
in a Knife, that Spirit is to the ſenſe in t 
Body, and therefore when the Spirits fail ; the 
ſenſe grows dull and ſtupid, and cannot be 
rais'd, unleſs by ſomething, ſuch as ſtrong 


wine, that makes* vigorous impreſſion. 


Quelt. V1L 


Why old Men read beſt at a dift ance &, 


'F® my Diſcourſe in the former Problem 
ſome Objection may be drawn from the 
Senſe of ſeeing in old men ; for if they hold 


4 
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a Book at a diſtance they will read pretty 
well, nearer they cannot ſee a letter ; and 
this e/chyles means by theſe Verſes, 


Far off thou canſt not ſee, nay ſcarce behold 
When near ; a proper Scribe now thou art old: 


And Sophocles more plainly, 


Old men are ſlow in talk , they hardly hear, 
Far off they ſee, but all are blind, when near: 


And therefore, if old mens Organs are more 
obedient to {trong and intenſe Qualitiesz why, 
when they read, do they not take the Re- 
flection near at hand, but holding the Book a 
good way off, mix, and ſo as Wine by Water, 
weaken it by the intervening Air? Some an- 
ſwered, that they did not remove the Book 
to leſſen the li ht, but to receive more rays, 
and let all the ſpace between the Letters and 
their Eyes be h1d with lightfome Air. O- 
thers agreed with thoſe that imagine the Rays 
of Vilion mix with one another, for ſince 
there is a Cone (tretche between each Eye, 
and the Obje&, whoſe point is in the Eye, 
and whoſe Baſis is the ObjeR, *ris ble 
that for ſome way each Cone extends a part 
and by ir ſelf; but when the diſtance increaſ- 
es, they mix, and make but one common 
light , and therefore - every Object __ 
fingle and not two, tho 'tis ſeen by both Eyes 
at once z for the Conjuntion of the Cones 
makes theſe two appearances but one 3 _ 
things 
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things ſuppos'd, the old men that hold the Let: 
ters near to their Eyes, the Cones not being 
joyn'd, but each apart, and by it ſelf, their 
fight is weak ; but thoſe that remove it far- 
ther, that two lights being mingled and in- 
creal(t, (ee better, as a man with both Hands 
can hold that, for which either {ingly is too 
weak : Bur my Brother Lamprias, tho unas- 
quainted with Hieronyms his notions, invented 
another reaſon. We ſee, ſaid he, by ſome 
ſpecies that come from the Object to the Eye, 
which at their firſt rite are thick, and grear, 
and therefore when near diſturb old met, 
whoſe Eyes are not ealily penetrated, and (tiff ; 
but when they are ſeparated and diftus d into 
the Air, the chick obſtructing parts are eaſily 
remov'd, and the ſubtle remainders coming to 
the Eye, gently and ealily tlide into the pores 
and fo the diſturbance being leſs, the {ight is 
more vigorous and clear. Thus a Roſe tmells 
moſt fragrant at a diſtance, but if you bring is 
near the noſe *tis not ſo pure nor delightful ; 
and the reaſon is this, many earthy, diſturbin 
particles are carry'd with the ſmell, and {po 
the fragrancy when near, but in a longer paf- 
ſage thoſe are loſt, and the pure brisk a 
by reaſon of its ſubtilty reaches, and acts up- 
on the Senſe : But we, according to Plato's 
opinion, aſlert that a bright Spirit darted from 
the Eye, mixes with the light about the Ob- 
jet, and thoſe two are-pertectly blended into 
one ſimilar body 3 now theſe muſt be joyn'd 
in due proportion one to another; for one 
part ought not wholly to prevail on the n_ 1 
It 
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but both being proportionably and amicably 


joyn'd, agree 1n one third common power. 
Now this (whether Flux,illuminated Spirit, or 
Ray) in old men being very weak, there can 
be no combination, no mixture with the Light 
about the Object, but it muſt be wholly con- 
ſum'd, unleſs by removing the Letters from 
their Eyes, they leſſen the brightneſs of the 
light, and ſo ir comes to the tight, not too 
ſtrong or unmixt, but well proportion d and 
blended with the other. And this explains, 
that Common Aﬀection of Creatures of ſeeing 
in the dark, for their Eye-ſight being weak is 
overcome and darken'd by the Splendor of 
the day 3 becauſe the little light that flows 
from their Eyes cannot be proportionably 
mixt with the ſtronger and more numerous 
beams 3 but is propoxtionable and ſufhcient for 
the feeble ſplendor of the Stars, and (o can joyn 
with it, and cooperate to move the Senſe. 


Queſtion IX. 
Why freſh Water waſhes Cloaths better than Salt? 


Heon the Grammarian,when Metrins Florius 
gave us an Entertainment, askt Themi/to- 

cles the Sroick,, why Chryſippzs tho he frequent- 
ly mention'd ſome ſtrange Phenomena in Na- 
ture (ſuch as Pouder'd Beet (oakt in Salt Wa- 
tr grows freſher than before , Fleeces of 
Geog Wool 
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Wool are more ealily ſeparated by a gentle, 
than 2 quick and violent force, and men that 
are faſting eat flower than thoſe that took a 
Breakfaſt) yet never gave any reaſon for the 
appearance : And Themiſtocles replyd , that 
Chryſippus only propos'd ſuch oY the 
by, as inſtances to corre& us, who eaſ1 iy al- 
ſent, and without any reaſon, to what ſeems 
likely, and disbelieve every thing which ſeems 
unlikely at the firſt ſight. Bur why, Sir, are 
'0u concern'd at this? For if you are _ 
ative, and would enquire into the Cauſes of 
things, you need not want Subjects in your 
own profeſhon ; but pray tell me why Homer 
makes Nauſicae waſh in the River rather than 
the Sea, tho it was near, and in all likely- 
hood hotter, clearer, and fitter to waſh with 
than that. And Theon reply'd, Ariſtotle hath 
already given an account for this, from the 
grolsne(s of the Sea-waterz for in this, abun- 
dance of rough, earthy particles are mixt, and 
thole make it Salt; and upon this account 
Swimmers, or any other weight fink nor fo 
much in Sea-water as in freſh, for the latter 
being thin and weak, yields to every preſſure, 
and 1s ealily divided, becauſe 'tis pure and un- 
mixt, and by reaſon of this (ubtilty of parts 
it penetrates better than Salt-water , and fo 
looſneth from the Cloaths the ſticking parti- 
cles of the ſpot : And is not this diſcourſe of 
Ariſtotle very probable : Probable indeed, I 
reply'd, but not true ; for I have obſerv'4 
that with Atles, Gravel, or, if thoſe are not 
to be gotten, with Duſt it telf, they uſually 
thicken 
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e, thicken the Water, as if the Earthy particles 
at being rough would {cour better than Fair- 
I water, whoſe thinneſs makes it weak and in- 
he effecual ; and therefore he is miſtaken when 
"at he ſays the thickneſs of the Sea-water hinders 
he the effeR, ſince the ſharpneſs of the mixt par- 
al. ticles very much conduces to make it clean- 
ms ſing; for that opens the pores, and draws our 
ms the ſtain. Burt ſince a!l Oily matter is moſt 
are | difficult ro be waſht our, and (pots a Cloath, 
cu- | and the Sea is Oily, that's the reaſon why it 
> of doth not ſcour as well as freſh; and that ris 
our | Oily e'en _y himſelf aflerts; for Salr in 
mer | his Opinion hath ſome Oy! in it, and there- 
han | fore makes Candles, when ſprinkled on them, 
ely- | burn the better and clearer than before : And 
rich | Sea-water ſprinkled on a flame encreaſerh it, 
ath | and is more ealily kindled than any other, 
the | and this in my opinion makes it hotter than 
wn- | the freſh; and beſides, I may urge another + 
and | Cauſe, for the end of wathing b ks and 
wine | that ſeems cleaneſt which is dryeſt , and the 
t ſo | moiſture that (cours, (as Heliebore, with the 
trer | Humours that ic purges) ouglt to fly away 
ure, | quickly together with the ſtain : The Sun 
| un- | quickly draws out the freih water becaule it is 
narts | fo light, but the Salt-water being rough, lodz- 
doll & in the pores, and theretore 15 no: ealily 
arti- | dry'd: 2 Theon reply'd, you fay jutit no- 
ſeof | thing, Sir, for Arifforle in the fame Book at- 
d, I 8 firms, that thofe that wath m the Sea, it they 
-ry'd1 8 ſtand in the Sun, are fooner dry'd than thutz 
not 8 that waſh in the freſh Streams. "Tis rue, 1 
ually } anfwered, he lays fo, but I hope that /fimer 
cken GYLY 2 atle:/ting 
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aſſerting the contrary will by you eſpecially 
be more wy Ag ho for Ulyſſes as he 
writes , after his Shipwrack meeting Nau- 


ſicae, 
A ſrightful ſight, and with the Salt beſmear d, 


ſaid to her Maidens, 
Retire a while till I have waſht my Shin ; 


And when he had leapt into the River, 
He from his Head did ſcour the Foaming Sea. 


The Poet knew very well what happens in 
ſuch a caſe; for when thoſe that come 
wet out of the Sea ſtand in the Sun, the ſub- 
rleſt and lighteſt parts ſuddenly exhale, but 
the Salt and rough p_—_ ſtick upon the Bo- 

they are waſht away by 
the freſh Water of a Spring, 


— 


Queſtion X. 


Why at Athens the Dance of Ajax's Tribe was 
never determin'd to be the laſt ? 


V Hen we were feaſting at Serapions, who 
gave an Entertainment after the 
{mid Iribe by his order and directions had 


won 
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won the prize in the publick Dances (for we 
were Citizens and free of that Tribe) a very 
pertinent diſcourſe,and proper to the then occa- 
hon hapned : It had been a very notable cryal 
of skill : The King —_—_ being very ge- 
nerous and magnificent in his rewards, and de- 
fraying the expences of all che Tribes : He 
was at the ſame Feaſt with us, and being a 
very good humor'd man, and eager for in- 
ſtruction, he would now and then freely di- 
{courſe of antient cuſtoms, and as freely hear : 
Marcus the Grammarian began thus ; Neanthes 
the Cyzicenian in his Book call'd rhe Fabulous 
Narrations of this City, afhrms that it was a 
Rye of Ajax's Tribe that their Dance 
thould never be dertermin'd to be laſt: Tis 
true, he brings ſome Story's for confirmation 
of what he ſays; but if he falfify's, the mar- 
ter is open, and let us all inquire after the rea- 
ſon ofthe thing : Bur ſays Ailo, ſuppole it be 
a meer tale. Tis no ſtrange thing, reply'd 
Philopappus, if in our diſquititions atter truth, 
we meet now and then with fuch a thing as 
Democritus the Philoſopher did ; for he one 
day eating a Cucumber, and finding it of a 
Honey tait, askt his Maid where the boughe 
it z andſhe telling him ſuch a Garden, he roſe 
from Table and bade her dire& him to the 
place: the maid ſurpriz'd, askt him what he 
meant; and he reply'd, I muſt ſearch after the 
cauſe of the ſweernels of the fruit 3 and ſhall 
hind it the ſooner if I ſee the place z and the 
maid with a ſmile reply'd,' fit till, pray Sir, 
for I unwittingly put it into a Honey Barrel : 
Ggg 3 And 
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And he, as it were diſcontented, cry'd out, 
Shame take thee, yet Ile purſue my purpoſe 
and ſeek after the cauſe, as if this ſweetne 

were a taſt natural, and proper to the Fruit. 
Therefore neither will we admit Yeanthes his 
credulity and inadvertency in ſome Story's as 
an excuſe, and a good reaſon for avoiding this 
diſquiſition, for we thall exerciſe our Thoughts 
by it, tho no other advantage riſes from that 
Inquiry : Preſently every one pour d out fome- 
thing in commendation of that Tribe, men- 
tioning every matrer that made for its credit 
and reputation: Marathon was brought in as 
belonging to itz; and Armodize with his Al 
ſociares, ; birth Aphidneans, were alſo pro- 
duc'd as glorious members of thatTribe : The 
Orator Glaxcias prov'd that that Tribe made 
up the Right-wing in the Battel at Afararhon 
from A {chylu his Elegy's, who had himſelf 
fought valiantly in the ſame encounter z and 
farther evinced that Callimachw the Field 
Marihal was of that Tribe , who behav'd 
himſelf very brayely, and was the principal 
cauſe next to Milriades, with whoſe opinion 
he concur'd, that that Battel was fought : To 
this Diſcourſe of Glawcias I added, that the E- 
dit which impower'd Mil:ades to lead forth 
the Athenians was made when the eAantid 
Tribe was chief of the Aſſembly, and that in 
the Bartel of Plates the ſame Tribe wan the 
greateſt glory ; and upon that account, as the 
Oracle directed, that Tribe offered a Sacri- 
hce for this Victory to the Nymphs Sphragi- 
ticler, the City providing a Victim, and all 
| other 
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other neceſſarys belonging to it : But you 
may oblerve (I continu'd) that other Tribes 
likewiſe have their peculiar glory's ; and you 
know that mine,theLeonrid Tribe;yields to none 
in any point of reputation : Belides, conſider 
whether 'tis not more probable that this was 
granted out of a particular reſpect ; and to 
pleaſe Ajax, from whom this Tribe received 
ts Name, for we know he could not endure 
to be out-done, but was ealily hurry'd on to 
the greateſt enormities by his contentious and 
ans humour ; and therefore to comply 
with him, and afford ſome comfort in Fs 
diſaſters they ſecur'd him from the moſt vex- 
ing grievance that follows the misfortune of 
the conquer'd , by G——_ that his Tribe 
ſhould never be determin'd to be laſt. 
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PLUTARCAH' 


SYMPOSIACKS 


1he Second Book. 


Queſtion I. 


What, as Xenophon intimates, are the moſt a 
greeable Queſtions, and moſt pleaſant raillery at 


an Entertainment 7 


F the ſeveral things that are pro- 
vided for an Entertainment, ſome, 
my Sofſiues Senecio, are abſolutel 
neceſlary; ſuch are Wine, Bread, 

Meat, Stools, and Tables :- Qthers are brought 

in not for neceſſity bur pleaſure ; ſuch are 

Songs, Shows, Mimicks, and Buffoons: which 

when preſent delight indeed, but when ab- 

ſent are not eagerly defir'd z nor is the En- 
rertainment lookt upon as mean, becauſe ſuch 
arg wanting : Juſt ſo of Diſcourſes, ſome the 
ſober men admit as neceſlary to a Banquet 
and others for their pretty nice (peculations, as 
more prohtable 2 agreeable than a Fiddle 


Ye 
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and a Pipe: My former Book pives you Ex- 
amples of both forts z of the firſt, are theſe ; 
Whether we ſhould Philoſophize at T able ? Whe- 
ther the Entertainer ſhould appoint proper ſeats 
or leave the Gueſts to agree upon their own ? of 
the ſecond, Why Lovers are wnclin'd to Poetry ? 
And the Queſtion about Ajax his Tribe : The 
former I call properly aww), Table-ralk, 
but both together I comprehend under the 
general name, Sympoſiacks : They are promil- 
cuouſly ſet down, not in any exact merhod 
but as each fingle occur'd to memory : And 
let not my Readers wonder that I dedicare 
theſe colle&tions to you, which I have re- 
ceiv'd from others or your own mouth, for if 
all learning is not bare remembrance, yo to 
learn and remember are very common F cn 
and the ſame thing. Now each Book being 
divided into ten Queſtions, that thall make the 
firſt in this, which Socratical XK enophon hath as 
it were propos'd ; for he tells us, that Gobrias 
banqueting with Cyr amongſt other things 
which he found admirable in the Perſians, 
was ſurpriz'd to hear them ask one another 
fuch Queſtions, which to be interrogated was 
more delightſul than to be ler alone, and pals 
{uch jeſts on one another, that 'twas more 
pleaſant to be jeſted on, than not; for if ſome 
even whilſt they praile, offend 3 why ſhould 
not their polite and neat facetiouſne(s be ad- 
mir'd, whoſe very raillery is delightful and 
pleaſant to him that is the Subject of it: Here 
Sopatrw Our Entertainer (aid, I with I could 
learn what kind of Queſtions thoſe are, for - 
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be skill'd in, and make right uſe of Appoſite 
Queſtions, and pleaſant raillery, I think is no 
{mall part of Converſation: conſiderable 
one, I reply'd, but pray obſerve whether Xe- 
nophon himlelf, in his deſcriptions of Socrares's, 
and the Perſian, Entertainments, hath not ſufh- 
ciently oy ee them z but if you would 
have my thoughts, firſt, Men are pleas'd to 
be askt thoſe Queſtions to which have 
an anſwer ready z ſuch are thoſe in which 
the perſons ask'd have ſome skill, and compe- 
tent knowledge ; for when the Enquiry is a- 
bove their reach, thoſe that can return no- 
thing are troubled,as if requeſted to give ſome- 
thing beyond their power z and thoſe that 
do anſwer, producing ſome crude and inſuf- 
ficient demonſtrations, muſt needs be very 
much concern'd, and apt to blunder on the 
wrong : Now if the Anſwer be nor only eaſy, 
but hath ſomething not common, it is more 
pleaſing to him that makes it z and this hap- 
pens, when their knowledge is greater than 
the Vulgars, as ſuppoſe they are well skill'd 
in points of Aſtro or Logick: For not 
only in ation, and ſerious matters, but alſo 
in Diſcourſe every one hath a natural diſpoſi- 
tion to be pleas'd, (as Euripides hath it) 


To ſeem far to out-do bimſelf ; 


" And all are delighted when men put ſuch 


Qyattous as they underſtand, and would have 
others know that they are acquainted with 
and therefore Travellers and Merchants ay 
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moſt ſatisfy'd, when their company is inqui- 
fitive about other Countreys, the unknown 
Ocean, and the Laws and manners of the 
Barbarians, they are very ready to inform 
them, and deſcribe the treys and the 
Creeks , imagining this to be ſome recom- 
penſe for their toyl, ſome comfort for all the 
dangers they have paſt : In ſhort, whatever, 
tho unrequeſted, we are wour to diſcourſe of, 
we are deſirous to be ask'd, becauſe then we 
ſeem to gratify thoſe, whom otherwiſe ouf 
prattle would diſturb and force from our 
Converſation : And this is the common diſ- 
eaſe of Travellers: The more gentiel and 
modeſt men love to be askK'd about thoſe 
things which they have bravely and (ucceſs- 
fully perform'd, and which modeſty will not 
permit to be ſpoken by themſelves before 
company z and therefore Neftor did well, 
when being acquainted with Uly/es his delire 
of Reputation, he ſaid, 


Tell brave Ulyſles, Glory of the Greeks, 
How you the Horſes jeiz'd 


For men cannot endure the infolence of thoſe 
who praiſe themſelves, and repeat their own 
exploits, unleſs the company delires it, and 
they are forc'd to a Relation ; therefore ir 
tickles them to be askt about their Embaſly's 
and adminiſtrations of the Common-wealth, if 
they have done any thing notable in either ; 
and upon this account the envious and il|-natur'd 
ſtart very tew Queſtions of that fore Ley 
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thwart and hinder all ſuch kind of motions» 
being very unwilling to give any occaſion or 
opportunity for that Diſcourſes which ſhall 
rend to the advantage of the Relator. In 
ſhore, we pleaſe thoſe to whom we put them, 
when we ſtart Queſtions about thoſe matters 
which their Enenues hate to hear : Ulyſſes lays 
to Alcinous, 


You bid me tell what various Ills I bore, 


* That the ſad tale might make me grieve the 


more, 
And Oedipus ſays to the Chorus, 
"Tis pain to raiſe again a buried grief : 
But Euripides on the contrary, 


How ſweet it is,, when we are lul'd in eaſe 


To think, of Toyls ! when well of a diſeaſe ! 


True indeed, but not to thoſe that are fill 
coſt, ſtill under a misfortune : Therefore, be 
{ure never ask any man about his own Cala- 
mity's ; "tis irkſom to relate his loſfles of 
Children or Eſtate, or any unproſperous ad- 
venture by Sea or Land ; but to ask a man 
how he carry'd the Cauſe, how he was car- 
reſ#d-by the King ; how he eſcaped ſuch a 
Storm, ſuch an Aflault, Thieves, and the 
like; this pleaſeth him, he ſeems to enjoy it 
over again in his relation, and is never weary 
of the Topick, Belides, men love to be _ 
about 
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about their happy Friends, or Children that 
have made good jraguen in Philoſophy, the 
Law, or are great at Court; as alſo > wc the 
diſgrace, and open conviction of their Enemys ; 
for of ſuch matters they are moſt eager to dil- 
courſe; yet are cautious of beginning it them- 
ſelves, leit they ſhould ſeem to inſult over, and 
rejoyce at the miſery of others : You pleaſe a 
Hunter if you ask him about Dogs, a Wreſtler 
about Exerciſe 3 and an Amorous man about 
Beautys 3 the Ceremonious and Superſtitious 
Diſcourſes about Dreams, and what ſucceſs he 
hath had by following the directions of O- 
mens , Sacrifices , and the kindneſs of the 
Gods; and ſome Queſtions concerning thoſe 
things will extreamly pleaſe him : He that in- 

uires any thing of an old man, tho the ſtory 
doth not at all concern him, wins k:is heart, 
and urges one that is very Willing co Dil- 
courſe ; 


Neleides Neſtor fairhfully relate 

How Great Atrides dy'd, what ſort of fate; 
And where was Menelaus largely tell ; 

Did Argos hold him when the Hero fell ? 


Here is a multitude of Queſtions and variety 
of Subjects ; which is much better than to 
confine and cramp his Anfivers, and fo de- 
prive the old men of the moſt pleaſant*njoy- 
ment they can have. In thorrt, They that had 
rather pleaſe than diltaſt, will {till propole 
fuch Queſtions, the Anfivers to which hall 
rather get the praiſe and good-will, than con- 
tempt and hatred of the Hearers. And lo 
much of Queſtions. As 
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As for Raillery,thoſe that cannot uſe it cau- 
tiouſly, with art, and time it well, ſhould ne- 
ver venture at it: For as ina ſlippery place, 
if you but juſt touch a man as you 4 , 
you throw him down ; ſo when weare in drink, 
we are in danger of tripping at every little 
word that is not ſpoken with due addreſs : 
And we are more apt to be offended with a 
joque, than a plain and ſcurrilous abuſe ; for 
we ſee the latter often flip from a man un- 
wittingly in paſſion, but conſider the former 
aS 2 thing voluntary, proceeding from malice 
and ill-nature, and therefore we are generally 
more offended at a ſharp jeerer, than a whi- 
fling ſnarler: 'Tis evident, that every joque 
bites, but an abuſe is aftronting, and purpoſe- 
ly deſign'd; for inſtance, he that calls thee 
"(Son eB plainly and openly abuſeth ; 
but he that ſays, I remember when you wip'r 
your Noſe upon your Sleeve, ſmartly jeers : 
Such was Cicero's to Oftavins who was chought 
ro be deſcended from an African, for when 
Cicero {poke ſomething, and Ofavizs ſaid he 
did not hear him, Cicero rejoyn'd, True, for 
you have a hole through your Ear : And 2Me- 
lanthus when he was ridicuPd by a C ommedian, 
ſaid, You pay me now ſomething that you do 
not owe me; and upon this account jeers vex 
more 3; for like Bearded Arrows they ſtick 
a long while, and gall the wounded ſufferer : 
Their ſmartnels is plealant, and delights the 
company, and thoſe that are pleas'd with the 
laying ſeem to believe the detraCting ſpeaker : 
For according to Theophraſtus a jeer is a Figu- 
rative 
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rative reproach for ſome fault or miſdemea- 
nor, and therefore he that hears it ſupplys the 
conceal'd part, as if he had ſome knowledge 
in, and gave credit to the thing ; for he that 
laughs and is tickled at what Theocritws ſaid to 
one whom he ſuſpetted of a deſign upon his 
Cloaths, asking him'if he went to Supper at 
ſuch a place : Yes, he reply'd, I go, bur ſhall 
likewiſe lodge there all night, doth as it were 
confirm the accuſation, and believe the fel- 
low was a Thief; and therefore an imperti- 
nent jeerer makes the whole company ſeem 
ill natur'd and abuſive, as being pleas'd with, 
and conſenting to the ſcurrility of the jeer : 
"Twas one of the excellent Laws of Sparta,That 
none ſhould be bitter in their jeſts, and the jeer'd 
patiently endure ; but if he took, offence, the other 
was to forbear, and purſue the frolick_no farther : 
How 1s it poſſible therefore to determine ſuch 
raillery as ſhall delight and pleaſe the perſon 
that is jeſted on, when to be ſirart withour 
offence, is no mean piece of cunning and ad- 
dreſs? Firſt then, ſuch as will vex and gall the 
Conſcious, muſt pleaſe thoſe that are clean, 
innocent, and not ſuſpected of the matter ; 
ſuch a joque is Xenophon's, when he pleaſantly 
brings in a very ugly ill-looke fellow, and is 
{mart upon 
Such was that of Aufidras __- who 
when our Friend Quinrws in an Ague com- 
ny his hands were cold, reply'd, Sir, you 

rought them warm from your Province; for 
this made yon laugh, and extreamly pleas'd 
him ; yet it had been a reproach and abule to 
a 


him for being Sambanlys minion : 
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2 covetous and oppreſſing Governour : Thus 
Socrates pretending to compare Faces with 
the beauteous Crirobulws , rally'd only , and 
not abusd : And Alcibiades again was {mart 
on Socrates , as his Rival in Agathos affeRti- 
on : Kings are pleas'd when jeſts are put upon 
them as if they were private, and poor men ; 
ſuch were the Flatterers to Philip when he 
chid him, Sir, don't I keep you? For thoſe that 
mention faults of which the perſons are not 
really guilty, intimate thoſeVirtues,with which 
they arereally adorn'd : But then 'tis requiſite 
that thoſe Virtues ſhould be evident, and cer- 
tainly belong to them, otherwile the diſcourle 
will breed diſturbance, and ſuſpition: He that 
tells a very rich man that he will procure him 
a Sum of _—_ temperate ſober man, and 
one that drinks Water only, that he is foxt, or 
hath taken a Cup too much; a hoſpitable, ge- 
nerous, good humour'd man, that he is a nig- 

ard and a pinch-penny ; or threatens an excel- 
ent Lawyer to meet him at the Bar; muſt 
make the perſons ſmile, and pleaſe the Com- 
pany : Thus Cyr was very obliving and com- 
plailant when he challeng'd his playfellows at 
thoſe ſports, in which he was ſure to be over- 
comez and 1ſmenias piping at a Sacrifice, 
- when no good Omens appear'd, the man that 
hir'd him ſnatcht the Pipe, and play'd very 
ridiculouſly himſelf; and when all found fault, 
he ſaid, To play ſatufatorily, is the gift of 
Heaven: And Iſmenias with a ſmile reply'd, 
Whilſt I playd the Gods were ſo well pleaſed 
that they were careleſs of the Sacrifice , but 
ro 
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to be rid of thy noiſe, they preſently receiv 4 
I, 

But more, thoſe that jocoſely put ſcanda- 
lous names upon things radon oppor- 
runely done, pleaſe more than he that plain- 
ly and openly commends 3 for thoſe that co- 
ver a reproach under fair and reſpectful 
words, (as he that calls an unjuſt man Ari- 
ftides, a coward Achilles) gall more than thoſe 


that openly abuſe : Such 1s that of Oedips in 
Sopbocles, 


The faithful Creon her mot conſt ant Friend ; 
The familiar /rony in commendations anſwers 


to this on the other de; {uch Socrates us'd 
when he call d the kind endeavour and in- 


duſtry of Anriſthenes to make men friends, 


Pimping, Bauds-craft, and Allurement. And 
others that call'd Crates the Philoſopher, who 
where ever he went was careſsd and honou- 
red, 9ugs myoidilw, the Door-opener : Again a 
complaint that implys cthankfulneſs for a re- 
ceivd favour is pleaſant raillery ; thus Dioge- 
«5 of his mater Antiſthenes, 


That man that made me leave my pretio:s Ore, 

Cloath'd me with rags, and forcd me to be 
poor 3 

That man that made me wander, beg my Bread, 

And ſcorn to have a Houje to hide my Head ; 


or it had not been half ſo pleaſant to have 
ad, Th. man that made me wiſe, content, and 
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baypy : And a - wr making as if he would 
find fault with the Maſter of the Exerciſes, for 
giving him Wood that would not ſmoak, ſaid, 
He will not permit ws to jhed a tear: And he 
thar calls a Hoſpitable man and one that treats 
often, a Kidnapper, and a Tyrant, 'who for a 
long time would not permit him to ſee his 
own Table; and he whom the King hath 
rais'd and enricht, That ſays the King had 
a deſign upon him, and rob'd him of his ſleep 
and quiet : Or if he that hath an excellent 
Vintage ſhould _—_ of eAſchilus his 
Chabeiri, for making him want Vineger as 
they had jocoſely chreatned: for ſuch as theſe | | 
have a pungent pleaſantneſs, ſo that the] , 
prais'd are not offended, nor take it ill. | 

Beſides, he that would be civilly facetious ( 
muſt know the difterence between a Viceſ| t 
and commendable Study , or Recreation; t 
for inſtance, berween the love of Money, orf ; 
contention, and of Muſick or qenye L for} « 
men are griev'd if twitted with the former} , 
but it with the latter, take it very well 
Thus Demoſthenes the Mytilerian was pleaſant 
enough, when knocking at a mans Door that 
was much given to finging, and playing on the 
Harp, and being bid come in, ſaid, I will if you 
will tye up your Harp ; but Zyſias his flattere 
was often{1ve,for being frighted at a Woode 
Scorpion that he threw into his ap, and leaping 
out of his ſeat, after he knew the humour, ſaid 
And T le fright your Majeſty too, give me a Tale 

In ſeveral things about the Body too the lik hir 
caution is to be obſerv'd ; thus he yt ho 
C385) 
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jeſted on for a flat or hooke noſe uſually 
Yr | laughs at the jeſt : (Thus Caſſanders friend 
d, | was not at all diſpleas'd when Theophraſtus 
ſaid to him, *Tis ſrrange, Sir, that your Eyes 
us | dor't play, ſince your Noſe is ſo near, and ſo 
'2} well fitted for a Pipe: And Cyrus commanded 
his | a long hawk nos'd fellow to marry a flat nos'd 
Girl, for then they would very well agree :) 
ad | A jeſt on any for his ſtinking breath, or 

filthy noſe, is irkſom; for baldneſs, it may be 
ent | born, but for blindneſs or infirmity in the 
his | Eyes, intolerable : 'Tis true, Antigonus would 
* 3} joque upon himſelf, and once receiving a Pe- 
neſe Þ tition written in great Letters, he ſaid, This a 
man may read if he were ſtark, blind: But he 
kill'd Theocritws the Chian for ſaying, when 
10w} one told him, that as ſoon as he appear'd before 
Vice] the King's Eyes, he would be pardoned ; Sir, 
10n;f then 'tis impoſſible for me to be ſaved ; And 
y, Off Byſantizs to Paſſiades laying, Sir, your Eyes are 
; for} weak, reply'd, You upbraid me with this infirmity, 
not conſidering that thy Son carry's the vengeance 
of Heaven on bis back , now Paſiades his Son was 
Hunch-backt: And Archippus the popular 
Athenian was much diſpleas'd with Mel. hius 
J for being ſmart on his crooked back, for Me- 
lanthins had ſaid, that he did not 1-«<+--: ftand 
up, but «wa; bend down for the Common- 
S wealch : 'Tis true,ſome are not much concern'd 
ing at ſuch jeers : Thus Antigonus his Iriend 
10] when he had beg'd a Talent, and was deny'd, 
deſired a Guard, leſt ſome body thould rob 
Shiny of that Talent he was now to carry 

home: Different tempers make men ditfe 
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rently affected, and that which troubles one 
is not regarded by another : Epaminondas fealt- 
ing with his fellow Magiſtrates drank Vine- 
er; and ſome asking it it was good for his 
ty reply'd, I cannot tell that, but I know 
it makes me remember what I arink. at home : 
Therefore it becomes every man that would 
rally, to look into the Humours of his com- 
pany, and take heed to converſe without of- 
tence. 

Love as in molt things elſe, fo in this mat- 
ter cauſes different effects; for ſome Lovers 
are pleas'd, ſome diſpleas'd at a merry jelt; 
therefore in this caſe a fit time muſt be accu- 
rately obſerv'd; for as a blaſt of Wind puffs 
out a Fire whilſt 'tis weak and little, bur 
when throughly kindled ſtrengthens and in- 
creaſeth it 3 {o Love, before *tis evident and 
confels'd, is diſpleas'd at a diſcoverer , but 
when it breaks forth, and blazes in every bo- 
dys Eyes, then 'tis delighted with, and ga- 
thers {trength by the frequent blaſts of joque 
and raillery : When their beloved are prelent 
"twill gratify them moſt to paſs a jeſt upon 
their paſſion, but to fall on any Li ot > 
ject will be counted an abuſe: If they are 
remarkably loving to their own Wives, or 
entertain a generous affection for a hopeful 
youth , then are they proud, then tickled 
vi hen jeer'd for ſuch a Love : And therefore 
Arci:eſilzus when an Amorous man 1n his 
School laid down this Propoſition, /» my opi- 
nie one thing cannot touch another, reply d, Sir 
you rouch this perſon, pointing tO A lovely bo 

that 
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that ſate near him : Beſide, the company muſt 
be conſidered; for what a man will only laugh 
at when mentioned amoneſt his friends and 
familiar acquaintance, he will not endure to 
be told of before his Wife, Father, or his 
Tutor ; unleſs perhaps it be ſomething that 
will pleaſe hos r00; as for inſtance, if be- 
fore a Philoſopher, one ſhould jeer a man 
for going 5s wy or ſtudying all night ; or 
before his Father for carefulneſs and thrift 3 
or in the preſence of his Wite, for being cold 
to his companions, and doting upon her : 
Thus I yeranes, when C yr us askt ham, What will 
your Wife ſay when ſhe hears that yo: are put to 
ſervile Offices ? reply'd, Sir, ſhe will not hear it, 
but be preſent her ſelf, and Sp it : Again, thoſe 
joques are accounted leſs affronting, which 
reflect ſomewhat alſo on the man that makes 
them 3 as when one poor man baſe born fel- 
low, or a Lover joques upon another ; for 
whatever comes from one in the ſame circum- 
ſtances looks more like a piece of mirth, than 
a defign'd affront ; but otherwiſe it muſt 
needs irkſom, and diſtaſtful : Upon this 
account, when a Slave whom the King had 
lately freed and enricht, behav'd himelf very 
impertinently in the company of ſome Philo- 
ſophers; asking them, How it came to paſs 
that the Broth of Beans, whether white or black. 
was always green 1 Aridices putting another 
Queſtion, Why, let the n hips be white or vor, 
the wales and marks they made were ſtill red; 
difpleas'd him extreamly, and n ade him riſe 
from the Table in a great rage and dilconteunr, 
Hhh 3 Luc 
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But Amphias the Tarſian, who was ſuppos'd 
to be ſprung from a Gardner, joqueing upon 
the Governours Friend, for his obſcure and 
mean birth, and preſently {ubjoyning 3 But 
"ris true, I (prun rom the ſame , Caus'd 
mach mirth and laughter : And the 

very facetiouſly put a check to Philips igno- 
rance, and. impertinence 3 for when Philip 
pretended to correct him, he cry'd out, God 
forbid, Sir, that ever you ſhould be brought 
fo low as to underſtand theſe things better than I; 
for by this ſeeming joque he inſtructed him 
without giving any offence; and therefore 
ſome of the Comedians ſeem to lay afide their 
bitterneſs in every jeſt that may refle& upon 
themſelves ; as Ariſtophanes when he is merry 
upon a Bald-pate; and Cratinu in his Play, 
Pytane upon Drunkenne(s and Exceſs : Beſides, 
you mult be very careful that the jeſt ſhould 
ſeem to be extempore, taken from ſome pre- 
ſent Queſtion or merry Humour , not far 
fercht, as if premeditare and delign'd : For 
as men are not much concern'd at a reproach 
or kick in company, but if when that 1s end- 
ed any one offers the like, ey hate and look 
upon Lim as an Enemy; o they will eafily 
pardon and indulge a jeſt, if undefigned! 
raken from any preſent circumſtance ; but 
'ris nothing to the matter in hand, but fercht 
from another thing, it muſt look like a de- 
ſign, and be relented as an affront ; ſuch was 
that of Timazences to the Husband of a Wo 
man 49, that oiten yomited, 
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When the Poet had written bu & wiw ; and 
that to Athenodorus the Philoſopher ; is the 
affection to our Children, won3 Mulick ; u 

6 7p) mt {x29ve enodlogle; for when the rail- 
_ is not founded on ſome preſent circum- 
ſtance, it is an argument of ill nature, and a 
miſchievous temper ; and ſuch as theſe for 
7 words, the lighteſt thing in the world, as Pla- 
m | ' lays, ſuffer the heavieſt puniſhment , but thoſe 
that know how to time, and apply a jeſt con- 


- hrm Plato's opinion, That to rally pleaſantly and 
al facetionſly uw the buſineſs of a Scholar and a 
Wit. 
TY i 
ay, 
_ — 
ald | 
; Queſtion Il. 
ar 
a Why in Autumn men have better ſtomacks than in 
- 1 other ſeaſons of the Tear ? 
ok 


lily |þ Eleuſine, after the ſolemn celebration of 
the Sacred Myſteries, Glaucias the Orator 
entertain'd us at a Feaſt ; where after the reſt 
«chit had done, Xenocles his Brother, as his humour 
is, began to be ſmart upon my Brother Lam- 
prias for his good Beorian Stomach ; and I,in his 
No- defence, oppoſing Xenocles, who was an Epicu- 
rean, aid, Pray, Sir, do no all place the very 
height of pleaſure in privation of pain and indo- 

hh 4 lence ? 
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lence ? But Lamprias, who prefers the Lyceanm 
before the Garden, ought by his practice to 
confirm Ariſtotles Doctrine 3 for he afhrms 
that every man hath a better Stomach in the 
Autumn, than in other ſeaſons of the year ; 
and gives the reaſon which I cannot remem- 
ber at preſent: So much the better (fays 
Glaucias) for when Supper's done, we will 
endeavour to diſcover it our ſelves ; that 
being over, Glancias and Xenocles drew various 
reaſons from the Autumnal Fruit z; one ſaid, 
that it ſcoured the body, and by this Evacua- 
tion continually raisd new A rites, Xenocles 
afhrm'd, that ripe fruit had uſually a pleaſing, 
vellicating ſapor, and thereby provoke the Ap- 
petite better than Sauces, or Sweet-meats ; 
for Sick-men of a vitiated Stomach uſual! 

recover 1t by eating Fruit : But Lamprias {ai , 
that our natural heat, the principal inſtru- 
ment of Nutrition, in the mid(t of Summer 
is ſcatter'd, and becomes rare and weak, but 
as thar declines, unites again and gathers 
ſtrength, being ſhut in by the ambient cold, 
and contra&tion of the Pores z and I, for my 
part, ſaid, in Summer we are more thirſty, 
and uſe more moiſture than in other ſeaſons, 
and therefore Nature (ſhe obſerves the ſame 
method in all her operations) at this cl:ange of 
ſeaſons employs the contrary , makes us 
hungry,and to raaintain an equal temper ia the 
Body, gives us dry Food to countervail the 
moiſture taken in the Summer ; yet none can 
deny but that the Food ir (elf is a partial 
cauſe, for not only new Fruit, Bread, Corn, 
ut 
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but Fleſh of the ſame year is better taſted 
than thoſe of the former, more forcibly pro- 
vokes the Gueſts, and enticeth them to eat 
on. 


Queſtion 111 
Which was firſt, the Bird or the Egg? 


V Hen upon a Dream I had forborn 
a long time on purpoſe that in 
an Egg, as fome do in a Hearr, I might make 
experiment of a notable Vitton that often 
troubled me, ſome at Sofſiws Senecio's Table ſu- 
ſpeed, that I was tainted with Orphews or 
Pythagoras his Opinions, and refus'd to eat an 
(as ſome do the Heart and Brain) ima- 
gining it to be the principle of Generation; 
and Alexander the Epicurean ridiculingly re- 
peated, 


To feed on wiun;, and our Parents Heads, 
Is equal fin : 


As if the Pythagoreans meant Eggs by that 
wan; I Thi vinew, and thought it as unlawful 
to feed on Eggs as on the Animals that lay 
them: Now to pretend a Dream , for the 
cauſe of my abſtaining, to an Epicurean, had 
been a defence more irrational than the 
cauſe it (elf; and therefore I fuftered jocoſe 
Alexandcr 
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Alexander to enjoy his Opinion, for he was 


2 pleaſant man, and of excellent com 
Soon after he propos'd that lext Qell 


on, that plague of the inquiſitive, Which was 
the Bird or the Egg ? my Friend Syl- 
[ff rms that with this little Cyeſtion, as 
__ an Engin, we ſhook wy weigh 
ty truth, (the Opinion that the world 
beginning) declared his diſlike of ſuch Pro- 
blems; but C_—_ deriding the Queſtion, 
as {light and inent, my Son-in-law Phir- 
mus (aid, Well, Sir, at preſent your Atoms 
will do me ſome ſervice; for if we muſt fap- 
poſe that ſmall thin muſt be the ym 
of greater; 'tis likely that the 
fore the Bird; for that amongit ſenſible 
things is very ſimple, and the Bird more mixt, 
and contains a greater variety of : 'Tis 
univerſally true, thata principle is rethat 
whoſe principle it isz now the Seed is a 
principle, and the Egg is ſomewhat more than 
NE Oe and leſs = —— ag. - 2 
iſpoſition, a progreſs in goodneſs, is ſome- 
m_ between a tractable Mind, and a habit 
/irrue; 10 > rendi iS as it were a pro- 
—_ of Nature ing from the to 
a perfect Animal: And as in an Animal 
they lay as Veins and Arterys are form'd 
ff, u pon the ſame account the Egg ſhould 
be & = the Bird, as the thing — 
before the thing contain'd : Thus, Art fir 
makes rude, and i!! ſhapen Figures, and af- 
terward perfects every thing with its proper 
form ; and'twas for this method that the Sta- 
tuary 
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tuary Polycletis ſaid, Then our work is moſt dif- 
ficnlt when the Clays to be faſhioned into a Nail 
ſo 'tis probable that the matter nor readily 
obeying the flow motions of contriving Na- 
ture, at firſt frames rude and indefinite Maſles 
25 the Egg, and of theſe moulded anew, and 
joyn'd in better order, the Animal afterward 
is form'd: As the Canker is firſt, and then 
wing - and cleaving lets forth a wing'd 
Anima , call'd Plyche; ſothe Egg is firſt as ic 
were the ſubject matter of the Generation z 
for 'ris certain that in every change, that ouc 
of which the thing changes , mult be before 
the thing changing : Oblerve how Worms 
and Catterpillers are bred in Trees from the 
moiſture corrupted or concocted 3 now none 
can (ay but that che ingendring moiſture is na- 
turally before all theſe; for ( as Plaro fays) 
Matter is as a Mother or Nurſe in reſpect of 
the Bodys that are form'd, and that we call 
the matter, out of which any thing that is, is 
made: And with a ſmile continued he, I 
ſpeak to thoſe that are acquainted with the 
Myſtical and Sacred Diſcourle of Orphers, 
who not only afhirms the Egg to be before the 
Bird, but makes ic the firſt Being in the whole 
World : The other par:s, becauſe deep my- 
ſterys we ſhall now pals by, but let us look 
upon the various kinds of Animals, and we 
ſhall find almoſt every one beginning from an 
Egg, Fowls and Fiſhes, Land Animals, as Li- 
zardsz Amphibious as Crocodiles; ſome witl: 
ewo Legs, as a Cock ; fome without any, as 


a Snake ; and ſome with many, as a Locult. 


nd 
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And therefore in the ſolemn Feaſt of Bacchus 
'ris very well done to dedicate an Egg, as the 
Emblem of that which begets, contains 
every thing in it ſelf. 

To this Diſcourſe of Hermus, Senecio reply'd, 
Sir, your laſt Similitude contradicts your firſt ; 
and you have unwittingly opened the World, 
(as the proverb as the Door) againſt your 
ſelf ; for the World was before all, being the 
moſt perfect; and 'tis rational that the perfect 


in Nature ſhould be before the imperfect ; as - 


the ſound before the maim'd, and the whole 
before the _ for 'tis abſurd that there ſhould 
be a part when there is nothing whole part it is; 
and therefore no body ſays the Seeds man, or 
Eggs Hen, but the Mans Seed, and Hens 
Egg; becauſe thoſe being after, and form'd 
in theſe, pay as it were a debt to Nature, by 
bringing forth another z for they art not in 
themſelves perfect, and therefore have a na- 
tural Appetite to produce ſuch a thing as that 
out of which they were hr(t form'd, and there- 
fore Seed is dehn'd, a thing produc't that is 
to be perfected by another production : Now 
nothing can be perfected by, or wants that 
which as yet is not: Every body ſees that 
Eggs have the nature of a Concretion or Con- 
filtence in ſome Animal or other, but want 
thoſe Organs, Veins, and Muſcles which Ani- 
mals enjoy 3 and therefore no Story delivers, 
that ever any Egg was form d immediately 
from Earth ; and the Poets themſelves tell us, 
that the Egg, out of which came the Tynda- 
ride fell down from Heaven 3 but we 
(1: 
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till this time the Earth produceth fome 
Perfect, and Organiz'd Animals; as Mice in 
Egypt, and Snakes, Frogs, and Graſhoppers 
almoſt every where ; ſome external and invi- 
orating principle aſſiſting in the production : 
in Sicily , where in the Servile War 
much Blood was ſhed, and many Carcaſes 
rotted on the ground , whole ſwarms of Lo- 
cuſts were produc'd, and ſpoyl'd the Corn 
over the whole Ifle; fuch ſpring from, and 
are nouriſht by the Earth, and Seed being 
formed in them, Pleaſure and Titillation pro- 
voke them to mix, upon which ſome lay Eggs, 
and ſome bring forth their young alive; 
and this evidently proves that Animals firſt 
ſprang from Earth, and afterward by copula- 
tion, after different ways propagated their (e- 
veral kinds. In ſhort, 'ris >. {ame thing as 
if you ſaid, The Womb was before the Wo- 
man 3 for as the Womb is to the Egg, the 
Egg is to the Chick that is form'd in it; {0 
that he that inquires how Birds ſhould be 
when there were no Eggs, might ask as well 
how Men and Women thould be before any 
Organs of Generation were formed : Parts 
generally have their ſubfiſtence together with 
the whole ; particular powers follo'y particu- 
lar members, and operations to thoſe powers, 
and effects to thoſe operations: Now the et- 
fect of the generative power is the Seed and 
Egg ; fo that cheſe muſt be after the forma- 
tion of the whole: Therefore conlider, as 
there can be no digeſtion of food before the 
Animal is formed, ſo there can be no Seed 
nor 
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nor Egg : for thoſe, 'tis likely, are made by 
ſome digeſtion and alterations 3 nor can it be 
that before the Animal is the ſuperfluous parts 
of the Food of the Animal ſhould have a Be- 
ing : Beſide, tho Seed may perhaps pretend 
to be a principle, the Egg cannot, for it doth 


not ſubſiſt firſt, nor hath it the nature of 


a whole, for 'tis imperfe&t; therefore we do 
not afftrm that the Animal is produc't with- 
out a principle of its Being, but we call the 
principle that power which changes, mixes and 
rempers the matter, ſo that a living Creature 
is regularly produc't : but the Egg 1s an after- 
production, as the Blood or Milk of an Animal 
after the taking in, and digeſtion of the Food 
for we never be an Egg form'd immediate! 

of Mud, it is produc't in the Bodys of Animals 
alone,but a thouſand living Creatures riſe from 
it; what need of many inſtances? None ever 
found the Spawn or Fee of an Fel; yer if 
you empty a Pir, and take out all the Mud, 
as ſoon as other Water ſettles in it, Eels like- 
wiſe are preſently produc't: Now that muſt 
exiſt firſt which hath no need of any other 
thing that it may exiſt, and that after, which 
cannot be without the concurrence of ano- 
ther thing: and of this priority is our preſent 
Diſcourſe : Behides, Birds build Neſts before 
they lay their Eggs; and Women provide 
Cradles, Swadling Cloaths , and the likes 
yet who ſays that the Net is before the Egg, 
or the Swadling Cloaths before the Infant ; 
for the Earth (as Plato fays) doth not imitate 
2 Woman, but a Woman, and to ——_— 
other 
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other Females, the Earth. Moreover *tis pro- 
bable that the firſt production out of the 
Earth, which was then vigorous, and perfe, 
was ſelf {ufhcient, and entire, nor ſtood in 
need of thoſe Secondines, Membranes, and 
Veſſels, which now Nature forms to help the 
weakneſs, and ſupply the defe&ts of Breeders. 


Dn EEE 


Queſtion IV. 
Whether or no Wreſtling #s the oldeſt Exereiſe ? 


Oy 2m of Corone having at the Pythian 
Games won the prize from all the Poers, 
ave us an Entertainment ; and the time for 
unning , Cuftng, Wreſtling , and the like 
drawing on, there was a great talk of the 
Wreſtlers, for there were many,*and very fa- 
mous men came to try their skill. Lyſima- 
chus one of the company, a Procurator of the 
Amphytions, (aid, he heard a Grammarian 
lately affirm, that Wreſtling was the moſt 
ancient Exerciſe of all, as even the very name 
witneſſed ; for ſome modern things have the 
names of more ancient transfer'd to them, 
thus to tune a Pipe is call'd «quia, and to 
lay on it, ze@#, both theſe names being trans- 
erred to it from the Harp 3 thus all places of 
Exerciſe they call -a4i--«., Wreſtling Schools 
=>,, Wreſtling being the oldeſt Exerciſe, anc 
therefore denominating the newer ſorts. oooh 
al 
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faid I, is no good argument, for theſe mi. 
5$@, Wreſtling Schools are call'd fo «3 i; 
=/>uc, not becauſe "tis mazle1,, the moſt an- 
tient exerciſe, but becauſe 'tis the mn fort 
in which they uſe 4%, Clay, Dutt, Oyl ; 
for in theſe mah, Paleſtrs, there 1s neither 
Racing nor Cufhng, but Wreſtling only, or 
my 109 lier Twi 46 HUMITUCS, and this latter COm- 
prizes both Wreſtling and Cuthng: betides, ris 
unlikely that Wreſtling, being more Artificial 
and Methodical than any other fort of Exer- 
ciſe, ſhould likwiſe be the moſt ancient; far 
meer want of neceſſity putting us upon new 
inventions, produce {imple and inartificial 
things firſt, and ſuch as have more of force 
in them, than flight and skill. This ended, 
ſays Soſicles, you {peak right, and I will con- 
firm your Diicourle from the very name; for 
in my opinion, -was,, Wreſtling , is deriv d 
from ->iwwr, 1. e, to throw down by flight 
and artifice: And Philinu ſaid, it ſeems to 
me to be deriv'd from =-/7j3, the Palm of 
the Hand, for Wreltlers ule that part molt, 
as Cufters do the wu, Fiſt; and hence 
both theſe forts of Exerciſes have their pro- 
per names, the one =ay, the other 7vy wi- Le- 
I1des, fince the Poets uſe the words muvie 
for wearazmu and ownin, to fprinkle; and 
this Action is moſt frequent amongſt Wrelſt- 
lers, this Exerciſe =>» may receive its name 
from that word. But more, conſider that Ra- 
cers ſtrive to be diſtant from one another ; 
Cufters by the Judges of the Field are not 
permitted to take hold, and none but ay 
CIS 
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lers come up Cloſe breaſt to breaſt, and claſp 
one ne" thy wm ml of their 
turnings, lifrings , lockings bring them very 
cloſe, tis probable this Exercie called =ian 
from mnndlew, Or Ties rela, tO COMme up 
clole, or to be near together. 


— a — —_— 


Queſtion V. 


Why in reckoning up different kinds of Exerciſe, 
Homer pars Cuffing firſt, Wreſtling next, and 
Racing laſt ? 


His Diſcourſe being ended, afid Philinus 
hum'd, Lyſimachus again , What 

fort of Exerciſe then ſhall we imagine to be 
firſt > Racing as at the Olympian Games 3 for 
here in the Pythian, as every Exerciſe comes 
on all the Contenders are brought in, the Boy 
Wreſtlers firſt, then the Men, and the ſame 
method is obſery'd when the Cuffers 2nd Fen- 
cers are to exerciſe, but there the boys per- 
form all firſt, and then the men: But, ſays 7+ 
mon interpoling, pray conlider whether Homer 
hath! not derermin'd this matter, for in his 
Poems Cufhng is always put in the firſt place, 
Wreſtling next, and Racing laſt: At this Cra- 
re: the Theſſalian (urpriz'd, cry'd out, Good 
God, what things we skip over! Bur, pray Sir, 
if you — any of his Verſes to thar 
purpole, do us the ron to repeat o_ a 
'F I 
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And Timon reply'd, That the Funeral Solemni- 
ties of Parroclus had this order, I think every 
one hath heard ; but the Poet all along ob- 
ſerving the ſame order, brings in Achille, 
ſpeaking to Neſtor thus, 


With this reward I Neſtor freely grace, 
Unfit for Cuffing, Wreſtling, or the Race : 


And in his anſwer makes the old man imperti- 
nently brag, 


1 Cuffing conguer'd Oinop's famous Son, 
With Anceus wreſtled and the Garland won, 
And ont-ran Iphiclus 


And again brings in Ulyſſes challenging the 


Pheacians 


To Cuff, toWreſile, or to ran the Race: 


And Alcinows anſwer, 


Neither in Cufſing, nor in Wreſtling ſtrong, 
But we are ſwift of Foot : 


So that he doth not careleſsly confound the 
order, and according to the preſent occaſion, 
now place one fort firſt, a now another; 
but follows the then cuſtom and practice, and 
is conſtant in the ſame; and this was ſo 4 
long as the ancient order was obſerv'd : Ti 
this Diſcourſe of my Brothers I ſubjoyn'c 
that I liked what he (aid, but could not fc 
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the reaſon of this order ; and ſome of the 
company thinking it unlikely that Cuffing or 
Wreſtling ſhould be a more ancient exerciſe 
than Racing; they delu'd me to ſearch far- 
ther into the matter, and thus I ſpake upon 
the ſudden, all theſe Exerciſes ſeem to me to 
be repreſentations of, and trainings to Feats 
of Arms, for after all, a man arm'd art all 
points is brought in to thew that that is the 
end at which all theſe exerciſes and train- 
ings aim; and the priviledge granted to the 
Conquerors, viz. as they ride into the City to 
throw down ſome part of the Wall, hath this 
meaning; That Walls are but a ſmall ad- 
vantage to that City which hath men able to 
fight, and overcome; and in Sparta thoſe that 
were victors in any of the arias, Crown'd 
Games, had an honourable place in the Ar- 
my, and were to hghrt near the Kings perſon : 
Of all other creatures a Horſe only can have 
a part in theſe Games, and win the Crown; 
for that alone is defign'd by nature; or can be 
train'd to War, and prove afhiſting in a Bat- 
tel: If theſe things ſeem probable, let us 
conſider farther that 'ris the firſt work of a 
tghter to ſtrike his Enemy , and ward the 
others blows; the ſecond, when they come 
up cloſe, and lay hold of one another to trip 
and overturn him; and in this, they (ay, 
Our Countrey-men being better Wreltlers, 
very much diſtre(s'd the Spartans at the Bat- 
tel of Leuttra 4 and [chil deſcribes 2 War 
rier thus, 
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One ſtout, and tkill'd to wreſtle in bus Arms : 


And Sophocles ſomewhere ſays of the Tro- 


yans, 


They rid the Horſe, they could the Bow com- 
mand 


And wreſtle with a rattling Shield in hand. 


But = = third ws _ either when Con- 

uer'd, to fly z or when Conquerours, to pur- 
ue : And therefore 'tis likely that Caltng is 
ſer firſt, Wreſtling next, and Racing laſt; for 
the former bears the reſemblance of charge- 
ing, or warding the blows, the fecond of 
cloſe fighting, and repelling, and the third of 
flying a victorious, or purſuing a routed Ene- 
my. 


Queſtion VI. 


Why Firr-trees, Pine-trees and the like, will not 
be grafted upon ? 


—_ entertaining us in his Gard 
round which theRiverChephiſſs runs,ſhew' 
us ſeveral Trees ſtrangely vary'd by the diffe- 
rent Grafts upon their Stocks : We ſaw an 
Olive upon a |=: ag 2 Peach upon a Myrtle, 
Pear Grafts on an Oak, Apple upon a Plain, 
a 
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a Mulberry og a Fig, and a great many ſuch 
like which were grown ſtrong enough to 
bear: Some joqu'd on Soclarns as nourthing 
{rranger kinds of things than the Poets Phinx- 
es, Or Chimeras ; but Crato ſet us to inquire 
why thoſe Stocks only that are of an Oily na- 
ture will not admit ſuch mixtures, for we ne- 
ver (ee a Pine, Fir, or Cypreſs bear a Graft 
of another kind : And Phils ſubjoyn'd, There 
is, Crato, a reaſon for this amongit the Philo- 
ſophers , which the Gardners confirm and 
{crengthen ; For they ſay, Oyl is very hurt- 
ful to all plants, and any plant dipt in ir, 
like a Bee will ſoon dye : Now thele Trees 
are of q Fat and Oily nature, inſomuch that 
they weep Pitch and Rofin, and if you cur 
them, Gore, as it were, appears preſently 
in the wound : Belides, a Torch made of 
them ſends forth an Oily Smoke, and the 
brightneſs of the flame thews it to be fat; 
and upon this account theſe Trees are as great 
enemys to all other kinds of Grafts, as Oy! 
it ſelf: To this Craro added, that the Bark 
was a partial cauſe, for that being rare, and 
dry, could not afford either convenient room, 
or ſufficient nouriſhment to the Grafts'; buc 
when the Bark is moiſt, it quickly joyns with 
thoſe Grafts that are let into the body of the 
Tree : Then Soclares added, This too, ought to 
be conſider'd,that chat which receives aGratt oft 
another kind oughe to be eaſy to be chang'd, 
that che Graft may prevail, and make the Sap 


in the Stock fit, and natural co it ſelf: Thus 
we break upthe Ground,and folten 1t,that be 
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ing thus broken it may be more eaſily 
wrought upon, and apply'd to what we plant 
initz for things that are hard and rigid cannot 
be fo quickly m_—_ upon , nor fo eaſily 
changd : Now thole Trees being of very 
light wood, do not mix well with the Grafts, 
becauſe they are very hard either to be chang- 
ed, or overcome: But more, 'tis manife( 

that the Stock which receives the Graft ſhould 
be inſtead of a Soil to it, and a Soil ſhould 
have a on faculty ; and therefore we 
chooſe the moſt fruitful Stocks to graft on, 
2s Women that are full of Milk when we 
would put out a Child to nurſe ; but every 
body knows that the Firr, Cypreſs, and the 
like, are no great bearers; for as men very 
fat have few Children, (for the whole nou- 
riſhment being imploy'd in the body, there 
remains no overplus to make Seed) ſo theſe 
Trees ſpending all their Sap in their own 
Stock, flouriſh indeed, and grow great, but 
as for Fruit, ſome bear none at all, ſome ve- 
ry little, and that too ſlowly ripens ; there- 
fore 'tis no wonder that they will not nouriſh 
anothers fruit, which are ſo very ſparing ta 
their own. 
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Queſt. VII. 
About the Fiſh calld Remora or Echeneis ? 


Heremonianus the Trallian, when we were 

at a very noble Fiſh dinner, pointing to 
2 little, long, ſharp headed Filth, faid, the 
Echeneis ( Ship-ſtopper) is like that, for he 
had often ſeen them as he fail'd in the Sicilian- 
Sea, and wonder'd at its ſtrange force, for ir 
ſtopt the Ship when under full Vail, till one of 
the Seamen perceiv'd it ſticking to the out- 
fide of the Ship, and took it off ; ſome laughe 
at Cheremonianus for believing ſuch an incre- 
dible and unlikely ſtory : Others on this occa- 
ſion talkt very much 0 Antipariy'y, and pro- 
duc't a thou inſtances of ſuch ſtrange ef- 
fects, viz. the fight of a Ram quiets an inrag'd 
Elephant: A Viper lies ſtock till if couch'r 
with a Beechen leaf: A Wild-bull grows 
tame if bound with the twigs of a Fig-tree : 
And Amber draws all light things to it beſides 
Baſil, and ſuch as are dipt in Oyl; and the 
Loadſtone will not draw a piece of Iron that 
s rub'd with an Onion: Now all thele as to 
matter of Fa& are very evident, bat *tis hard, 
if not altogether impothble, to tind the caule. 
Then faid I, This is a meer ſhift, and avoid- 
ing of the Queſtion, rather than a declarati- 
on of the Cauſe; bur if we pleaſe ro conſi- 
Iii 4 der, 
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der, we ſhall find a great many accidents that 
are only Conſequents of the effe&t to be 


unjuſtly eſteem'd the cauſes of it; as for in- # 
ſtance, if we ſhould fancy, that by the bloſ- | 


ſoming of the Chaſt-tree , the fruit of the 
Vine 15 ripened ; becauſe this is a common 
ſaying, | | 


a 


The Chaſt-tree bloſſoms, and the Grapes grow | 


rape 5 


or that the little protuberances in the Candle- 
ſauff thicken the Air, and make it cloudy ; 
or the hookrneſs of the Nails to be the cauſe, 
and not an accident conſequential to an U1- 
cer in the Lungs ; therefore as thoſe thin 

mention'd are but conſequents to the Effes, 
through proceeding from one and the ſame 
cauſe, ſo one and the ſame cauſe ſtops the 
Ship, and yoyns the Echeneis to it; for the 
Ship continuing dry, nor yet made heavy by 
the moiſture ſoaking into the Wood, 'tis pro- 
bable that it lightly glides o're, and as long as 
*tis clean eaſily cuts the Waves; but when 'tis 
throughly ſoakt, when weeds, ouze, and filth 
ſticks upon its ſides, the ſtroke of the Ship is 
more obtuſe and weak, and the Water com- 
ing upon this clammy matter, doth not ſo ea- 
fily pare from it; and this is the reaſon why 
they uſually calk their Ships; Now 'tis likely 
that the Echeneis in this caſe ſticking upon the 
clammy matter, 1s not thought an accidental 
conlequent to this cauſe, but the very caule it 


it. | 
| Queſt. 
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Queſt. Y11L. 


Why they ſay thoſe Horſes call'd xuwrmidur, are 


very mettleſome ? 


Com ay the Horſes call'd >uwsm/ xy, receiv'd 
that name from the faſhion of their Bri- 


dles, >a, that had pricles like the teeth on 


a Wolfs Jaw; for being firy and hard 
mouth'd, the riders uſed ſuch to tame them; 
but my - Father who ſeldom ſpeaks but on 
good reaſon, and breeds excellent -Horſes/ſaid, 
Thoſe that were ſet upon by Wolves, when 
Colts, if they eſcap'd, grew (wift, and mettle- 
ſome, and were call'd auwsni/a.: Many agree- 
ay what he ſaid, it began to be enquir'd 
why ſuch an accident as that ſhould make 
them more mettleſome, and fierce 3 and many 
of the company thought that from ſuch an 
aſſault, fear and not courage was produc'd ; 
and that thence growing fearful and apt to 
ſtart at every thing , their motions became 
more quick and vigorous as they are in Wild- 
beaſts ' when intangled in a Net : Bur faid I, 
it ought to be conſidered whether the con- 
trary be not more probable; for the Colts 
do not become more ſwift by eſcaping the 
aſlault of a Wild-beaſt, but they had never 
eſcap't unleſs they had been {witt, and met- 
tleſome before : As Ulyſſes was not made 
wie 
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wiſe by eſcaping from the Cyclops, but being 
ſo before elcap'd 


——_ 
— 


Queſtion IX. 


Why the fleſh of Sheep bitten by Wolves is ſweeter 
than that of others, and the Wooll more apt 
to breed Worms ? 


A Fter the former Diſcourſe, mention was 
made of thoſe Sheep that Wolves have 
bitten, for 'tis commonly ſaid of them, that 
their Fleſh is very ſweet, and their Wool 
breeds Worms: My Sor-in-law Patreclias 
ſeem'd to be pretty happy in his reaſoning 
upon the firſt part 3 ſaying, That the beaſt by 
biting it did mollify the Fleſh; for Wolves 
Spirits are ſo hot and fiery, that they ſoften 
and digeſt the hardeſt Bones; and for the 
ſame reaſon things bitten by Wolves rot 
ſooner than others: But concerning the 
Wool! we could not agree, being not fully 
reſolv'd whether it breeds tholeWorms,or on- 
ly opens a paſſage for them,ſeparating the Fleſh 
by its fretting roughneſs, or proper warmth z 
and that this power proceeded from the Spirits 
of the biting Wolf, which alter even the 
very Hair of the Creature that it kills: And 
this ſome particular inſtances ſeem to confirm 
for we know ſome Huntſmen'and Cooks will 
kill a beaſt with one ſtroak, ſo that ie _ 
reat 


> it infuſe ſuch a quality 
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breaths after, whilſt others repeat their blows, 


” and ſcarce do it with a great deal of trouble : 


' But what is more ſtrange, ſome as they kill 
that the Fleſh rots 
* preſently, and cannot be kept ſweet above a 
| day; yer others that diſpatch it as ſoon find 
no ſuch alteration, bue the Fleſh will keep 
ſweet a long while: And that by the man- 
ner of killing, a great alteration is 
even in the Skins, Nails, and Hair of a Beaſt, 
Homer (ſeems to witneſs when ſpeaking of 3 
good Hide, he fays, 


An Oxes Hide that felt by violent blows ; 


For not thoſe that fall by a diſeaſe or old 
age, but by a violent death leave us tough, 
and ſtrong Hides ; but thoſe that are bitten 
by Wild-beaſts , their Hoofs grow black, 
their Hair falls, their Skins putrify, and are 
good for nothing. 


ec 


——_— 


Queſtion X. 


Whether the Antients who provided every one hw 
Meſs, or we that ſet many to the ſame diſh, 
did beſt ? 


V Hen I was chief Magiſtrate, moſt of 

my Suppers conſiſted of diſtin MeC. 
ſes, where every particular Gueſt had his 
portion 
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portion of the Sacrifice allow'd him ; ſome 
were wonderfully well pleas'd with this or- 


._ der, others blam'd it as unſociable, and un- 
'gentiel 3 and were of the opinion, that as ſoon 


25 I was out of my Office the manner of Enter- 
tainments ought to be reformed; for ſays A- 
gias, we invite one another not, barely «is 
£<24/,, tO cat and drink, byt wwnt, $4 ompayir, 
to eat and drink together. . Now this Divi- 
fion into Meſles takes away all ſociety, makes 
many Suppers and many eaters, but not one, 
is? very, Sups with another; but as at a 
Cooks Shop, each man takes his pound of 
Beef, and ſets it before himſelf, and falls on : 
And is it not the ſame thing to provide a dit- 
ferent Cup, and different Table for every 
Gueſt (as the Demophontide treated Oreftes) 
as now to ſet each man his loaf of Bread, 
and me(ſs of Meat, and feed him as *twere out 
of his own r Manger? Only 'tis true we 
are not (as thoſe that treated Oreſtes were) obli- 
ged to be filent, and not diſcourle : Befides,that 
al che Gueſts ſhould have a ſhare in every thiag, 
we may draw an argument from hence,the (ame 
diſcourſe is common to us all, the ſame Song- 
{tre(s (ings, and the (ame Muſician plays to all; 
the ſame cup is (et in the midſc, not appropria- 
red to any, 'tisa large Spring of good fellowthip, 
and each man may take as much as his ape 
rite requires, not like this moſt unjuſt diſtri- 
burion of bread and meat, which prides ic 
{elf forſooth in being equal to all, tho une- 
qual Stomachs ; ſo to a man of a {mall Appe- 
tite *tis too much, to one of a greater too lictle. 


And, 
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And, Sir, as he that adminiſters the very ſame 
doſe of Phvſick to all forts of Patients muſt 


be very ridiculous : So likewiſe muſt that Ens, - 


tertainer, who inviting 2 great many Gueſts 
that can neither eat nor drink alike, ſers be- 
fore every one an equal meſs, and meaſures 
what is juſt and fit by an Arithmetical, nor 
Geometrical proportion: When we go to a 
Shop to buy, we all uſe, 'tis crue, one and the 
fame publick meaſure z but to an Entertain- 
ment each man brings his own belly which is 
ſatisfied with a portion, not becaute*equal to 
that which others have, but becauſe ſufficient 
for it (ſelf: Thoſe Jas. ( Entertainments 
where every one had his ſingle meſs) Homer 
mentions amongſt Souldiers,and in ths Camp; 
we ought not to bring into faſhion amongſt 
us3 but rather imitate the good fellowſhip of 
the Ancients, who to ſhew what reverence 
they had for all kinds of Society's, not only 
honoured 5wofine x; 3anpegixs, thoſe that liv'd 
with them or under the ſame roof, but alſo 
dueggirings 4; 3uen)s', thoſe that drank out of the 
ſame Cup, or eat out of the ſame Diſh: Let's 
never mind Homers Entertainments , they 
were good for nothing but to ftarve a man, 
and the makers of them Kings, more ſtingy, 
and obſervant than the 7ralian Cooks ; info- 
much that in the midd'ſt of a Battel, whilſt 
they were at Handy blows with their 
Enemies, they could exaly reckon up how 
many Glaſles each man drank at his Table 
but thoſe that Pindar deicribes are mych ber- 
ter, 

Where 
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Where Heroes mixt ſate round the noble Board, 
becauſe they maintain'd ſociety and good fel. 


Jowſhip; for the latter truly mixt and Joyn'd 
friends , the former divided , and afperſed 
them as perſons, tho ſeemingly very good 
Friends, who could not ſo much as eat with 
qo mp _— ot the _ diſh To this 
polite dt e of Agias they urg'd me to 
reply : And I ſaid, Agias, 'tis true, hath rea- 
ſon to be troubled at this unuſual difappoint- 
ment, becauſe having ſo great a belly (for he 
was an excellent Trencher-man) he had no 
larger meſs than others: In a common Fiſh, 
'tis true , as Democritus fays , there are no 
Bones, but that very thing hath introduc'd 
(491g Ty VG Waagudvlis . 

For 'tis equality, as the old woman in Emri- 
pides hath it, 


That faſtens Towns to Towns, and Friends to 
Fricxds ; 


and Entertainments chiefly ſtand in need of 
this, the neceſſity is from nature, not cuſtom, 
new, lately introduc'd, or founded only on 
opinion ; when the ſame diſh lies in common 
before all, the man that is flow and eats 
little, muſt be offended at the other that is 
too quick for him, as a flow Ship at the 
ſwift Sailer: Belides, {natching , contention, 
ſhoving, and the like, are nor in my mind 
neighbourly beginnings of nurth an jllity ; 

t 


. 
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but abſurd, doggiſh, and —_ ofren _ in 
anger, or reproaches, not only againſt one 
another, but alſo againſt the Entertainer him- 
ſelf, or the Carvers of the Feaſt ; bur as long 
Þ « an Neg or UrSutien, 
an equality in our no unci- 
vil or diſorderly appear'd, =—_ call the 
Feaſts #71, Diſtributions , the Entertain'd 
tl, ue;, and the Carvers «gs, Diſtributers, 
en 77 her, from dividing and diſtributing to 
every man his proper meſs : The Lacedems- 
nians had Officers call'd wiz, diſtributers 
of the Fleſh, no mean men, but the chief of 
the City, tor Lyander himſelf by King Age/6- 
law was conſtituted one of the «94@/ifas, in 
Aſia; but when Luxury crept into our Feaſts 
Diſtributing was thrown our, for I ſuppoſe 
they had not leiſure to divide thele numerous 
Tarts, Cheeſe-cakes, Pies, and other delicate 
varietiesz but ſurpriz'd with the pleaſantneſs 
of the taſte, and tir'd with the variety, they 
left off cutting ic into portions, and left all in 
common z and this is confirm'd from the pre- 
ſent practice, for in our Religious or public 
Feaſts, where the Food is fumple and inartifi- 
cial, each man hath his meſs aſſhign'd him 
ſo that he that endeavours to retrieve the An- 
tient cuſtom, will likewiſe recover thrift, and 
almoſt loſt frugality again : But you object, 
where only property is, community is loſt : 
True indeed , w equality is not 3 for not 
the poſſeſſion of what is proper, and our own, 
but the taking away of anothers, and coveting 
that that is common is the caule of all injury 
an 
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and contention z which the ww, Laws re- 
ſtraining, and confining within the bounds of 
per, receive their name from their Ofhce, 
ing a power rw, diſtributing equal to eve- 
ry one in order to the common good : Thus 
every one is not to be honoured by the En- 
tertainer with the Garland, or the chiefeſt 
place : Now if propriety in theſe things doth 
not in the leaſt hinder, but that things of 
ter moment, and the only conſiderable, as 
i{courſe and civility may be ſtill common, 
let us leave off diſgracing mis wiexs, Diſtribu- 
tions, Of xa3-y, the Lot, (as Emripides hath it) 
the Son of Fortune ; which hath no reſpe&t 
either to Riches or Honour z but m its incon- 
{iderate wheel now and then raiſeth up the 
humble and the poor, and makes him maſter 
of himſelf; and by accuſtoming the great and 
rich to endure, and not be offended at equa- 
lity, pleafingly inſtructs. 


, OF 
CURIOSITY: 


Overbuſy Inquifitiveneſs 
INTO 


Things Impertinent. 


—_—. 
— 


By MAURICE WHEELER, late 
of Chriſt-Church, Oxon. 


OI 


ficuation or contrivance, be neither com- 
modioufly light and airy, or roo much 
expos'd to ill weather, and unhealthy z 
tis moſt adviſable intirely ro quit fuch an ha- 
D unleſs, perhaps, through continuance 


[ a dwelling Houſe, by reaſon of its ill 


f time, Neighbourhood of Friends, or any 
vxher endearing circumſtance, a man ſhould 
-ome much ——_ 4 ans ; in whack 


cale, 
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caſe, it may be poſſible, by the alteration of 
Windows, and new placing of Doors, and 
Stair-caſes, either to remove, or leſlen theſe 
inconveniences. By ſuch like remedies, even 
whole Cities have been much amended, and 
improv'd both 2s to health and pleafantnels ; 
-_ tis ſaid of the place of my Nativity par- 
ticularly, that ir lying open to the Weſtern 
winds, and the beams of the declining Sun 
ſtreaming over the top of Parnaſſus, was by 
Charon tarn'd toward the Eaſt; but 'tis thouglic 
that Empedocles the Naturaliſt , {lecurd that 
whole Region round about from the Peſti- 
lence, by cloſing up the rift of a certain Moun- 
tain, whence 2 contagious Southerly 
damp breath'd forth upon the flat of that 
Country. And now fince there are ſeveral 
nOXIOus qualities, and diſtemper'd paſhons that 
lurk within the body tao, which 1s the more 
immediate habitation of the Soul ; and which 
like the dark, and tempeſtuous weather that 
is without, do cloud and diſturb it : There- 
fore the like method which has been obſerv's 
in curing the defects, and annoyances of an il 
contiv'd, and unhealthy dwelling, may be 
follow d here, in rendrmg the body a more 
commodious, ſerviceable, and dehghtful man 
fion for the Soul. Wherein that it may en- 
joy its defir'd calmneſs, and ferenity, it wil; 
conduce beyond all other expedients whatic: 
ever ; thac thote blind, rurrm|ruons, and extre 
vagant paſhons ihould be expell'd, or exti 
guiſh'durrerly : 'Or if 'that cannot be, yet t 
they be lo tarreduc'd, and moderated, and 
P 
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pradenty apply'd, and accommodated to their 
proper objects ; that the milchief, and diſfor- 
der of 'em (at leaſt) may be refov'd. 

Among theſe may delervedly be accounted 


| that ſort of Curiofiry, which by its ſtudious 


prying into the evils of Mankind, ſeems to be 
a diſteraper of mind, that bewrays too mani- 
feſt ſymptoms of enyy, and ill-nature. 


Why envious Wrerch, with ſuch a piercing ray, 
Blind to thine own, doſt others faults ſurvey ? 


*JIf che knowledge of ill can reward thy in- 


duſtrious ſearch with ſo much delight and plea- 
ſure 3 wrn the point of thy Curioſity apon 
thy (elf, and thine own affairs, and thou ſhalr 


|] within doors find matter enough for the moſt 


laborious inquiries, 


Where home-bred ills as great and many be, 
As Thames full rides,or leaves 0th” royal Tree : 


Sovalt a heap of offences ſhalr thou find in thy 


| own converſ2tion, ſuch ber ey þ of perturba 


tions in thy Soul, and manifold failures in th 
duty. To take a diſtin, and orderly ſurve 


1 of all which, that of Xenophon will be a goc 


direction,. who (aid, That it was the mann 
diſcreet Houſe-keepers to place their Wer 
War, Utenſils for the Kitchin, inſtruments 

bandry, and Furniture for Religions, a 
Services, each in ſeveral, and proper Rep 

$0 every man that would make an ex2 

ry into, and fake a juſt account of | 
K k k 2 4iG 
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ſhould firſt make a particular ſearch into the 
ſeveral miſchiefs that proceed from each Paſſi- 
on within him, whether it be Envy, or Jea- 
louſy, Covetoulnels, or Cowardice, or any 
other vitious inclination ; and then diſtribute, 
and range them all ( as it were) into diſtin& 
apartments. 

This done, make thy rewiews upon them 
with the moſt accurate inſpection, and that no- 
thing may divert thee from the levereſt (cruti- 
ny ; obſtruct every proſpect that looks towards 
thy Neichbours Quarters, and cloſe up al 
thule averues which may lead thee to any 
Forreign Curioſity 3 become an Eves-dropper 
to thine own Houle, liſten to the whiſpers of 
tiinc own walls, and obſerye thole ſecret arts 
of the Female Cloſet, the cloſe Intrigues uf 


the Parlour, and the treacherous practices of 


thy Servants, which thy own Windows will 
dilcovcr to thee, Here this inquiſitive, and 
buſy difpolition may hind an Iinployment, that 
will be of uſe and advantage, and 1s neither 
i1l-natur'd, nor unpertinemt 3 while every man 
fla!l call himſelf to this flritt examination : 


j! # «ar ant) 4 [24 Len ba And bow, have I fo "Ac: 


But now, as the Poets feign concerning La- 
».iz, that upon her going to Bed, the lays 
aſide her Eyes among the attirements of her 
crolling Box, and is at home for the moſt part 
blind, and gdrouly too; and only puts on her 
Eyes when the goes abroad a gadding : fo 'tis 

V\ etl 
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with moſt men, who df a wy of af- 


fected ignorance, and artihcial blindnets com- 
monly blunder, and ſtumble at their own 
Threthold, are the greatelt Strangers to their 
own perſonal defects, and of all other, leaſt 
famiharly acquainted with their ow! Do- 
meſti:k 1i1ls and follies; but when they | look 
abroad, their tight is 11; rpen d with all th e 
watchful and laborjous Curiolity imavinable, 
which fervesas deforming ſpectacles to an evil 
Eye, that is azready envenom'd by the malig- 
nity of a worle nature. 

And hence 1 i is, that a-Perſon of this buly, 
meddleſome difpolition, is 2 greater Friend to 
chem he hates, then to himleit ; for. overlook- 
ing his own concerns, throu »h his being (6 
heedfully i intent on thole of other men ; he re- 
proves, and ExPolcs their milcar TIAges, adm 
niſhes them of the Errours, and Fott nes t by 
| ought to correct, and aftrizhrs them int; 


ter Caution tor the future ; (o that not onl; 
the carelels, and unwary, but even the more 
ſober, and prudent Perſons, may gain no {ma . 

advantage from the imper tincnce, and i! 

ture of inquititive Peop Ie. 

It was a remarkable imſta; eof th > prud 
ot Ulyſles, who poing into the legions of de- 
parted Souls, woul Id not exchange fo much as 
UoNe word wah his Mother there, fil ne had 
fr(t ootind an anlv, er from the Oracle, and 
£ ap "{C'vy 1d the buſt ets [12 ITIC 5) HIT S « 1% r11en 
turning to her, he ford led tome mall rime 
for a few impertinent queltio!1s 250ut the other 
\V ONCN U JON1 QC place; s RUS which Was 
K kk} I yro, 
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Tyre, and which the fair Chloris, and concer- 
ning the unfortunate Epicaft a, 


— —— D—————_ Why 


Noo d to a lofty beam, ſhe would ſuſpended die ? 


But we through extream ſloth and ignorance, 
being ſtupidly careleſs of our own affairs, muſt 
be idly ſpending our time and talk, either 
about our Neighbours Pedigree , how that 
ſuch a one had a Tapſter for his Grand-father, 
and that his Grand mother was 2 Laundrefs ; 
or that another ows$ three or four hundred 
pounds, and. is not able to pay the intereſt ; 
nay, and ſuch trivial ſtuff as this we buſy our 
ſelves about, where ſuch a mans Wite has been 
all this while; and what *twas, that this and 
the other fellow have been talking of ina 
Corner. But the wiſe Socrares employ'd his 
Curioſity to better purpoſe, when he went 
abour, inquiring by what excelient precepts 
Pythagoras obtain d ſo great Authority among 
is followers ; and Ariſt ip meeting If homa- 
chus at the Olympick Games, ask'd him whar 
thole notions were, with which Socrares had 
ſo powerfully charm'd the minds of his young 
Scholars ; upon the ſlight information where- 
of, he was fo paſſionately inflam'd with a de- 
fire of going to Athens, - fr he grew pale and 
lean,and almoſt languiſh'd till he came to drink 
at the Fountain itſelf, and had been acquain- 
red with the Perſon of Socrates, and more ful- 
ly learg'd that Philoſophy of his, the deſign 
> which was to teach men how to __ 
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their own ills, and apply pr remedies unto 
them. Bur to fome fort of men, their own 
life and ations would a the moſt unplea- 
ſing ſpectacle in the world, and therefore they 
fly from the light of their conſcience, and can- 
not bear the torture of one reflecting thoughe 
upon themſelves ; for when the Soul being 
once deh! d with all manner of wickednefs, is 
{car'dat its own hideous deformity ; it endea- 
vours torun from it (elf, and ranging here and 
there, pampers its own malignity with mali- 
Cious Ganlions on the ills of others, 

It is obſerv'd of the Hen, that loathing the 
plenty of meat that is caſt before her on a 
clean floor, the will be ſcratching in a hole, or 
ſpurning the dung-hill, in (earch of one fingle 
muſty grain : So this over-buly people neg- 
lecting tuch obvious and common things, into 
which any man may inquire, and talk of with- 
our offence, cannot be fatisfy'd, unlefs they 
rake into the private, and conceal'd evils of 
every Family in the Neighbourhood. Ir was 
{martly ſad by tha, «Zgyrtian, who being 
azk'd, what "twas arried (o cloſely 2 Re- 
ply'd; Ir was therefore cover d, that it might be 
ſecret : Which an{wer will ſerve to check the 
Curioſity of thoſe impertinent men, who will 
be always peeping into the privacies of others; 
for alluredly, there's nothing uſually more con- 
ceal'd, then what is too foul to be ſeen, nor would 
it be kept ſo cloſe, were it either fit or ſafe it ſhould 
be kxown. Without knocking ar the Goor, 'tis 
ere rudeneſs to enter into anothers houle, 
and therefore ig former times were Rappers 
Kkks4 titted 
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fitted to the Gates, that by the noiſe there- 
of, notice might be given to the Family; 
for the ſame purpoſe are Porters appointed 
now, leſt a ſtranger coming in unawares, the 
Miſtreſs, or Daughter of the Family might be 
ſurpriz'd buſy, or undrels'd, or a Servant be 
ſeen under Correction, or the Maids be over- 
heard in the heat of their Scolding : but a 
Perſon of this prying,buſy temper,who would 
diſdain the being invited to a ſober, and well- 
govern'd Houle , will yet even forcibly in- 
trude himſelf as a ſpy into the indecencies of 

rivate Families , and thoſe very things which 
Locks,Bolts,andDoors were intended to (ecure 
from common view,he pry's into, for no other 
end, but to diſcover to all the world. = 
ſaid, that thoſe winds were the moſt trouble- 
ſome, which blew up ones Garments, and 
exposd ones nakednels; but theſe inquiſitive 
people deprive us of all the ſhelter or tecurity 
ot Walls and Doors, and like the wanton air, 
which pervades the Veil, and ſteals through 
the cloſeſt guards of Yirgin-modeſty ; they 
in{inuate into thoſe py "gs which are 
hidden in the retirements of the night, and | 
ſtrip men even to their very skin. So that as 
Tis merrily ſaid by the Comedian concerning 
Cleorry that his Body was in one Country, and 
his Soul in another ; the Hands, and Feet, 
Eyes, and Thoughts of Inquiſitive Perſons are 
ſtragling about in many places at once : nei- 
ther the Manſtons of the Great; not the Cot- 
tages of the Poor 3 nor the privy Chambers 
of Princes; nor the receſſes of the nuptial Al- 
cove, 
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cove, can eſcape the ſearch of their Curioſt- 
ty 3 they are familiar ro the affairs of Stran- 
gers, __ will be prying into the darkeſt myite- 
ries of State, zlthough it be to the manifeſt 
11 of their being ruin'd by it. For asto 
im that will be curioutly examining the vir- 
tues of Medic inal Herbs, the unwary tat of 
a venemous plant, conveys a deleterious in:- 
preſſion upon the Brain, before its noxious 
uality can be diſcern'd by the Palate : So 
- that boldly pry into the ills of grear Per- 
ſons, uſually meer with their own deſtruction, 
ſooner then they can diſcover the dangerous 
ſecret they enquire atter. And fo it happens, 
that when the raſhly CUrIOUS '» Ye, HOt C -Onten- 


g10n of reflected light, Wt; 1 be gazing at as 
umperial (eat of brighene( : it 5 mm. &s a Sa- 
crihtice to the burning Rays, and (treight ftinks 
down in penal darknets. 

It was therefore vi Ell {: id by Ph:lirpides the 
Comedian, who being ask'd by King Lyſfiara- 
chus what he deliw'd night be imparted to 
him; reply, Any thing but a [ECEt, And in- 
deed thoſe things in the Courts of Princes, 
that are molt pleaſant in themtelves, and moſt 
delightful to be known; tuch as Balls, Magni- 
"n= Entertaunments, and all the thews ot 
Pomp, and Greatrels, are expos'd to common 
view, nor do they ever hide thoſe divertile- 
ments, and injoyments, which are the AttEN- 
dants of a prolperous eitate : but in what Ca 
{es loever ney tecm relerv Q L as winen tlicy 
are conceiving ſome high dilpleaſlure, or con- 
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triving the methods of a revenge, or raging 
under a fit of jealouſy, or ſuſpicious of the 
diſloyal practices of their Children, or dubi- 
ous concerning the treachery of a Favourite ; 
come not near, nor intermeddle, for every 
thing is of a dreadful aſpect, and of very dan- 
gerous accels, that is thus conceal'd. Fly from 
ſo black a Cloud, whoſe darkneſs condenſes 
into a Tempeſt; and it will be time enough 
when its fury breaks forth with Flaſh and 
Thunder , for thee to obſerve upon whoſe 
head the miſchief falls. 

Burt to avoid the danger of this Curiolity, 
divert thy thoughts to more ſafe and delightful 
enquiries; ſurvey the wonders of nature in 
the Heavens, Earth, the Sea, and Air in 
which thou haſt a copious choice of materials 
for the more ſublime, as well as the more eaſy 
and obvious contemplations. If thy more 
piercing wit aſpires to the nobleſt enquiries, 
conſider the greater Luminary in its diurnal 
motion, in what part of Heaven its morning 
beams are kindled, and where thole Chambers 
of the night are plac'd, whic! eaffgrtain its 
declining luſtre. View the Moon 11 all her 
changes, the juſt repreſentation of humane 
vicifitudes ; and learn the caules that deſtroy, 
and then reſtore her brightne(s. 


How from an inf ant ſpark ſprung ont of night, 
She jwills into aperfett Globe of light x, 

And ſoon, her beanties thus repaired, die 
Vaſting mto their firſt Obſcurity, 
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Theſe are indeed the great ſecrets of nature, 
whoſe depth may perhaps amaze and diſcou- 
rage thy enquiries 3 ſearch therefore into 
pony Gn pode vious, why the fruits of Plants 
are ſhap'd into fuch variety of Figures > Why 
ſome are cloath d with the verdure of a peren- 
nial ſpring, and others which ſometime were 
no lefs freſh and fair, like haſty ſpend-thrifts, 
laviſh away the bounties of Heaven in one 
Summers Gayety, and ſtand naked to the ſuc- 
m_ Froſts. Bur ſuch harmlefs fpeculari- 
ons will perchance affe& thee little, and it may 
be thou haſt that malignity in thy temper, 
which like venemous Beaſts rhat cannot live 
out of ſtink, and |, muſt be ever 
preying upon the follies and miſeries of Man- 

ind. Peruſe therefore the Hiſtories of the 
world, wherein thou ſhalc find ſuch vaſt heaps 
of Wickednels and Miſchief, made up of the 
downfals, and ſudden deaths of great Men, the 
Rapes, and defilements of Women, the Trea- 
cheries of Servants, the falſenels of Friends, 
the arts of Poyſoning, the fatal effects of En- 
vy, and Jealouſy, the ruine of Families, de- 
throning of Princes, with many other ſuch 
direful occurrences, as may not only delight 
and farisfy, but even cloy and nauſeare thy 111- 
natur'd curiolity. 

Bur neither ( as it appears) are ſuch anti- 
yueſ evils any agreeable entefrainment to 

eople of this perverſe diſpoſition; they hear- 
ken moſt to modern Tragedies, and ſuch dole- 
ful accidents as may be grateful as well for the 
novelty, as the horrour of the relation. A! 
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leaſant and chearful converle 1s irkſome to 
em ; fo that if chey hap -n into a company 
that are talking of Weddings, the Solemni- 
ties of Sacred Rires, or Pompous Proceſſions ; 
they make as though they heard not, or to di- 
vert, and ſhorten the dilcourle, will pretend 
they knew as much before ; yet it any one 
ſhould relate how ſuch a Wench had a Child 
before the time, or that a Fellow was caught 
with another mans Wife, or that certain Peo- 
ple were at Law witheach other, or that there 
was an unhappy difference between near relati- 
ons ; heno longer {its unconcernd, or minds 
other thmgs, but 


Weithears prick'd up, be liſtens ; what,and when, 
And how he asks ; pray ſay, let's bear't again. 


And indeed that proverbial ſaying, 1# news 
goes quick and far, Was occaſion'd chiefly by 
thcle baſy ill-natur d men, who very unwil- 
lingly hear, or talk of any thing elſe. For their 
ears, like cupping-glatles tl;at attract the moſt 
noxious humours 1n the Body, are ever ſuck- 
ing in the moſt ſpireful, and malicious re- 
ports 3 and as 1n {oine Citics there are certain 
Ominous Gates , through which, nothing 
paſles but Scavingers Carts, or the fleads of 
A{alefactors: So nothing gocs in at their Ears, 
Or out of their Mouths, but obſcene, tragical, 
ad horrid relations. 
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Howling, and Woe, as in a Fail, or Hell ;; 
Always wfeſt the places where they dwell, 


This noiſe is to them like the Sywer's Song, and 
the fweeteſt melody, the molt pleaſant hea- 
ring-in the world. 

Now this Curioſity being an afteRation of 
knowledge in things conceal'd , muſt needs 
proceed from a great degree of Sprghr, and 
Envy; for men do not uſually hide, but am- 
bitiouſly proclaim whatever is for their 
honour or intereſt to be known ; and there- 
fore to pry into what is induſtriouſly cover'd, 
can be for no other purpoſe ; then that ſecrer 
delight curious rerſons 1njoy in the diſcovery 
of other mens 111s, which 1s Spighr 3; and the 
relief they gather thence, to eale themſelves 
under their tormenting reſentments at ano- 
thers Proſperity, which is Envy; both which 
ſpring from that Savage, and Brutal diſpoliti- 
on, which we call I-nature. But how un- 
grateful itis tro mankind to have their Evils in- 
quir'd into, appears from hence; that ſome 
have choſen ks co die, then dilclole a (e- 
cret diſeale to their Phyſician. Suppoſe then 
that Needbam, or Lower, or the immortal Wills, 
when he was upon earth, thould have gone 
about from houle to houſe, inquiring whether 
any there had a Fiſtula in Ano, or a Cancer in 
Utero to be cur'd : although fuch a Curioſity 
as this might in them ſeem much more tolera- 
ble, from the Charity of their Deſign, and 
the benefit intended by their Ayt ; yet was 
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would not rebuke the ſawcy officionfneſs of 
on n= who _—_ unſent es, ty im- 
pudently pry into thoſe privy empers, 
which the modeſty, or perhaps the guile of the 
Parient could bluſh, or abhor to diſcover, 
though it were for the fake of a Cure. Bur 
thoſe that are of this curious and buſy hurhour, 
cannot forbear ſearching into theſe, and other 
ills roo that are of a more ſecret nature ; and 
which makes the practice the more exceeding- 
ly odious and deteſtable, the intent is not to 
y, bur expoſe them to the world. It is 
not ill-raken, if the Searchers, and Othcers of 
the Cuſtoms do inſpe& Goods openly impor- 
red ; but only, when with a deſign of be- 
ing vexatious and troubleſome, they rip up 
the unſuſpected packets of private Paſſengers; 
and yet even this they are by Law authorized 
todo, and it is ſometimes to their loſs if they 
do itnot : but curious and meddlelome people 
will be ever inquiring into other mens affairs, 
without leave or commiſhon, though it be to 
the great neglect and damage of their own. 

It is farther obſervable concerning this ſort 
of men, how averle they are to living long in 
the Country, as being not able to endure the 
quiet, and calm of a retired ſolitude : but if 
_— they take a thort ramble to their 

untry Houſe, the main of their buſineſs 
there is more to inquire into their Neighbours 
concerns then their oivn ; chat they may know 
how other mens fruit-trees are blaſted, the 
number of Cartel they have loſt, and what a 
{icanty Harveſt they are like to have, and _ 
vc 
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well their Cider keeps ; with which imperti- 
nent remarks having fill'd their giddy ke 
the worm wags, and away they mult to the 
Town again. Now a true-bred Ruſtick, if 
he by chance meet with any news from the 
City, he preſently turns his head another way, 
and in his blunt language thus reflects upon the 
impertinence of it ; 


One can't at quiet eat ; nor plough ones lond , 
Zo much us countrey-voke they bear in hond, 
With T ales ; which idle Raſcals blow about, 
How Kings ( and well, what then ? ) wall in 
( «nd our. 


Bur the buſy Cit hates the Country, as a dull, 
ankithicacble thing, and void of miſctuef ; 
and therefore keeps himſelf to the Town, that 
he may be among the crowds that throng the 
Courts, Exchange, and Wharfs, and pick up 
all the idle tories that are dropt in the Coffee- 
houſe. Here he goes about pumping, Whar 
news dye hear * Were not you upon the Ex- 
change to day Sir ? The City's in 4 very tickliſh 
poſture, what d'"ye think on't ? in two or three hours 
time we may be all together by the ears. It he's 
riding Poſt, he will light off his Horſe, and 
ev'n hug, and kiſs a fellow -that has a ſtory to 
cell him ; and ſtay never ſo long, till he hears 
it out; but if any one upon demand, ſhall an- 
{wer No News ! He replies, as in a patſion, 
What ( {ays he) have you been neither at the 
Exchange or Coffee-houſe tro day ? Have you net 
been towards the Court lately ? Have you not heard 
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ny thing from thoſe Gentlemen that newly came 
out of France ? It was (methinks) a good piece 
of Volicy among the Locrians, that if any Per- 
{on coming from abroad, thould bur once ask 
concerning News, he was preſently fin'd for 
his Curiolity ; for as Cooks, and Fith-mongers 
with for plenty in the Commodities they trade 
with : foare inquiſitive people that deal much 
in News, ever longing for innovations, altera- 
tions, variety of action; or any thing that is 
miſchievous, and unlucky ; that they may find 
ſtore of Game lor their reſticls il-nature to 
hunt and prey upon. Charondss allo did well 
in prohibiting by a Law, that none ſhould be 
brought upoi1 il; Stage to be expos'd, unleſs 
it were for Adultery, or this malignant fort 
of Curioſity : and indeed there is a near ath- 
nity berween theſe two Vices, for Adultery 
is nothing clic but the Curiolity of diſcovering 
another mans ſecret pleaſures, and the itch of 
knowing what is hidden ; and Curioſity is (as 
it were) a rape and violence committed upon 
other peoples privacies: 

And now as the accumulation of notions in 
the head utually begets multiplicity of words ; 
for which reaton, Pythagoras thought fit to 
check the too early loquacity of his Scholars, 
by impoſing on _them five years {tence from 
their firſt admiſſion: o the ſame Curiohty that 
is thus inquiſitive to know, is no les intempe- 
rate in talking too, and muſt needs be as 111- 
(poken, as 'tis il|-natur'd. And hence it is, 
that Curioſity does not only become areſtraint 
to the vices, and follics of others, but * 
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diſappointment alſo to it (elf + for all Man- 
kind 15 exceeding ſhy of inquiſitive Perſons, 
no ſerious buſinels is conſulted ot, where they 
are; and if they chance to ſurprize men in the 
negotiation of any affair, 'ris preſently laid 
e as carefully, as the Houſe-wife locks up 
her Fiſh from the Cat, nor (if it be poſſible 
to avoid it) is any thing of moment aid, or 
done in their campany ; but whatever is free- 
ly permitted to any other people to ſee, hear, 
or talk of, is kept as a great ſecret from Per- 
ſons of this buſy, impertinent Diſpoſition ; 
and there is no man but would commit his Let- 
ters, Papers and Writings to the care of a Ser- 
vant, or a Stranger, rather then to an Acquain- 
tance, or Relation of this buſy and blabbing 
humour. 

By the great Command which Bellerophon 
had over his Curioſity, he reſiſted the follici- 
tations of a luſtful Woman ; and (though ir 
were to the hazard of his life, abſtain'd trom 
opemng the Letrers, wherein he was defign'd 
to be Meſſenger of his own deſtruction. 
For Curioſity, Adultery, as was intima- 
oy _o__ ) are both vor of _ yr 
only are aggravated by a peculiar degree 
of madneſs, 2nd folly, beyond what is found 
in moſt other Vices of this nature. And can 
there any thing be more fortith, then for a 
man to paſs by the doors of ſo many common 
Proſtitutes that are ready to ſeize him in the 
Streets; and to beleaguer a Nunnery, or at- 
tempt a breach upon the Lodgings of ſome coy 
and recluſe Female, our 1 far more coſtly, 
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and perhaps far leſs comely too, then a Hack- 
ney, Triobolar Strumper. But ſuch is plainly 
che phrenſy of curious Perſons, who delpiſing 
all choſe things that are of ealy accels, and un- 
envied injoyment, {ſuch as are the divertiſe- 
ments of the Theatre, the converſation of the 
Inzenious, and the dilcourlſes of the Learned : 
mutt be breaking open other mens Letrers, 
liſtening at their Neighbour$ doors, peepin 

in at their Windows, or whilpering wit 

their Servants ; a practice, which (as it de- 
terves) is commonly dangerous, bur ever ex- 
treamly baſe, and ignominious. 

Now to diſlwade inquiſitive perſons (as 
much as poſſible) from this ſneaking, and moſt 
deſpicable humor, it would contribute much 
if they would but recolle&, and review all 
their paſt obſervations ; for as Simonides uſing 
at certain times to open two Cheſts he kept by 
him, found that wherein he put rewards, ever 
full; and che other appointed for thanks, al- 
ways empty : ſo if inquiſitive people did but 
now and then look into their bag of News, 
they would certainly be aſham'd of rhat vain, 
and foolidch Curiolhty, which with ſo much 
hazard and trouble to themſelves, had be 


gathering together ſuch a confus'd heap © 
worchiets, and loa:chſom traſh. It a man i 
readinz over the writings of the Antien 
ſhould rake together all the drofs he - coul 
meet with 3 and collet into one volume a 
the un£r.iil'd ſcraps of verfe in Homer, the in 
congruous exprefhons in the Tragedians, 
taole obſcenities of fmatry Archilochas, fo 
which 
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which he was ſcorn'd; and pointed at : would 
not ſach a filthy Scavinger of Books well de- 
ſerve that curſe of the Tragedian ? 


Pox on your Taſt ! Muſt youlike lice and fleas, 
Be alwaies fed with ſcabs and naſtineſs, 


Bur without this imprecation, the practice it 
ſelf becomes its own puniſhment, in the 
diſhoneſt, and unprofitable drudgery of amat- 
fing together ſuch a noyſom heap of other 
mens vices and follies ; a ttealure much re- 
ſembling the Ciry Ponerop«lis , fo call'd by 
King Philip, after he had peopl'd ir with a 
crew of Rogues and Vagabonds. For curious 
peopee do ſo load their dirty brains with the 

ibauldry, and Soleciſms of other Mens 
Writings, as well as the defects and blemithes 
of their lives; that there is not the leaſt room 
left in their heads fos one witty, graceful, or 
ingenious thought. 

There are a fort of people at Rome, who 
being unaffected with any thing that is beauti- 
ful and pretty, either in the works of Arr or 
Nature : deſpiſe the moſt curious pieces in 
Painting or Sculpture, and the faireſt Boys and 
Girls that are there expos'd to Sale, as nor 
worth their Mony : Therefore they much tre- 
quent the Monſfter-markg, looking atter people 
of diſtorted limbs, and preter-nacural thapes, 
and for Beaſts of, the breed of Africh, 
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Where kinds of unlike form oft blinded be 
Into one hideous deformity. 


All which are fights © loathſom, as they 


themſelves would abhor , were they com- 
pell'd often ro behold them. And if they 
who curiouſly inquire into thoſe vicious de- 
formities, and unlucky accidents that may be 
obſerv'd in the lives of other men, would 
only bind themſelves to a frequenc recollecti- 
on of what they had ſeen and heard; there 
would be found very little delight or advantage 
in ſuch ungratetul & melancholy reflections. 
Now fince it is from the uſe and cuſtom of 
intermedling in the Afﬀairs of other men , 
that this perverſe praftice grows up into ſuch 
a vitious habic: therefore the beſt expedient 
for the remedy thereof is, that beginni 
(as it were) at a diſtgnce, and wir ſack 
things as do lels excite the itch of our Cu- 
riofity z; we gradually bring our felves to an 
- utter deſuerude of eaquiring into, or being 
concerned at any of thoſe things that do not 
pertzin unto us. Therefore let men 
make tryal of themſelves, in ſmaller, and 
els conſiderable matters; as for the purpole, 
why thould it be thought ſuch a ſevere piece 
of ſelf-denyal, for any man, as he pales by, 
to forbear reading the inſcriptions that are 
upon 2 Monument, or Grave-ſtone, or the 
letters that are drawn on Walls and Sign- 
poſts ? If it were but conſidered that there's 
nothing more, either tor delight or benefher, 
[9 
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to be learn'd thereby, but that certain peo- 
ple had a deſire to preſerve the Memory of 
their Friends and Relations by engraving 
their Names on Braſs or Marble ; or that 
{ome impudent Quack, or rooking Tradeſman 
wants Mony, arid knows no other way to 
draw Men to their Shop or Lodgings, but 
of decoying Billets, (nd the invication of a 
Show-board. The taking notice of which, 
and ſuch like things, although ic may ſeem for 
the preſent harmleſs ; yet there 15 really a (e- 
cret miſchief wrought by it ; while men (ufte- 
ring their minds to rove {o inconhiderately at 
every thing they ſee, are inur'd to a fooliſh 
Curioſity in bulying themſelves about things 
impertinent. For as $kiltul Huntimen do not 

mit their Beagles to fling, wr change ; but 
ad them forth in couples, that their Noes 
may be kept ſharp for their proper Game, 


Be it the Stag lodg din the moody ſhade, 
Or Fox in borrow 4 den by Badger made. 


So ought Perſons of an inquiſitive remper 
to reſtrain the wanton excurſions of their 
Curioſity, and confine it to obtervations of 
Prudence and Sobriety. Thus the Lyonand 
Eagle, which walk with their Claws theath'd, 
to keep them always pointed tor their Prey; 
are an example oft that dilcretion , which 
Curious Perlons ſhould imitace ; by caretully 
preſerving thole novle faculties ot Wir and 
Underſtanding, which were made for uie- 
fal, and excelleac enquirics, from bcing 

bo 4 | $ dull'd, 
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dull'd, and debauch'd with low, and fottiſh 


ſpeculations. 

The ſecond remedy of this Curioſity is, 
that we accuſtom our {elves in paſſing by, not 
to peep in at other Mens Doors or Windows ; 
for in this cate the Hand and Eye are much a- 
like guilty 3 and Xenocrates {aid, One may as 
well co, as look into another Mans Houſe ;, be- 
cauſe the Eye may reach what the hand can- 
not; and wander, where the foot does not 
come. And befides, that *tis neither gentiel, 
nor Civil thus to gaze about ; a well-bred Per- 
fon will commonly dilcover very little that is 
either meet or cy <-—_ to look on : bur 
foul Tithes perhaps lying about the Floor, or 
Wenches in lazy, or immodeſt poſtures, and 
nothing that is-decegt, or in good order, but 
as One {aid apon this occaſion, 


For ought here's worth your ſeeing, Friend, you 


( may 


Ev ni turn your prune look another way. 


And yer laying aſide this conſideration of un- 
come!ly {1ghts, this very ſtaring and glancing 
of the Eyes to and fro, implies ſuch a levity 
of wind, and fo great a detect in good man- 
ners, as muſt needs render the practice in it- 
felt very clownith and contempuble. When 
Dioger. oblerv'd Dioxippmw a Victor in the 
Otyn pct Exerciles, to wreath his Neck as he 
fare in | is Chariot, that he might take the 
hetrer view of a fair Damilcl that came to lee 
tie iyortsS ; Look ( lays he ) what a4 worthy 
CG we [t: F 
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G ameſter goes there, that even a Woman can tn 
bim which ways ſbe liſts : but theſe buty-brain'd 
people do ſo twiſt and turn themlelves to eve: 
ry frivolous Show, as it they had acquir'd a 
verticity in their heads, by their cuitom of 

ng at all things round about them. Now 
( methinks ) 'tis by no means leemly, that the 
ſenſe, (which ought to behave irlelf as a Hand- 
maid to the Soul, in doing its Errands taich- 
fully , returning ſpeedily, and keeping at 
home with ſubmithve, and reſerve. : Ma- 
deſty ;) thould be fufter'd like a wanron, and 
ungovernable Servant, to be a oroad 
from her Miltrels, and {traying a>our ac her 
pleaſure. But this happens according to that 
of Sophocles, 


As when untam'd, & hard-mowtl'd Colts diſd.:in 
Both laſh an ſur, nor will abide the rein : 


For ſo the ſenſes not exercis'd, and we!l man- 
ag'd, will at every turn bre:s looie into wild 
excurſions, and hurry reaſon along with chein 
into the lame extravagance. 

Its {2id of Democrit us, thac he vol: 1 Ir! ily 
put out his Eyes by he reflection of a burni 14 
glaſs ; that ( as by the darkning oft Windows, 
{omerimes done for the lame parpole ; ) liz 
might not by the a: lurements of fenie be cal- 
ledo# from attending to his purely antellecty- 
al concemplations : which St ry, althou 
it be falle, yer this ar lealt is truz; that tho '% 
mea who are moſt addicted to profound i 
ciMlations, do lealt of all others converic wir 
$3@ 
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the impreſſions of ſenſe. And therefore to 
prevent that interruption, and diſturbance, 
which either noiſe, or impertinent vilits 
mizhe be to their Philoſophical Enquiries, 
they vlac'd their Studies ar ſome diſtance from 
Cities, and choſe the night ( thence called 
Eurbyroxe) as the fitteſt ſeaſon for Meditati- 

on. | 
Farther, to forbear mixing with a crowd 
of Fellows that are quarre-ling in the Market 
place; or to {it (till, while che mad Rabble 
zre rioting in the Streets, or at leaſt co get 
ur of the hearing of itz will not be very dit- 
ficulrt to any man that conſiders how little 
there is to be gained by intermedling with 
buly and unquiet people 3 and how great the 
certain 2dvantage 1s of bridling our « urioſt- 
ty, and bringing it under ſubjection to the 
commands of reaton. And thus, when by 
this more caly Diſcipline, 2 man hath acquir'd 
ſome power over hin4elt ; exercites of grea- 
rer difficulty are tc- be attempted : as for in- 
itance, to forbear the Theatre upon the 
rempting Fame of ſome new and much ap- 
plauded Play ; to refit the importunity of a 
Friend that invites thee to a Ball, an enter- 
tainment at the Tavern, or a Conſort of Mu- 
tick; and not to be tranſported, it thou 
chance at 2 ditlance to hear the din at a Buill- 
Paiting, or the noite of the Bear-Garden. 
For as Socrates advites well, that men ſhould 
zoft:in from taſting thole meats and drinks, 
which by their exquiſite picalantnels, tempt 
'!the palate to exceed the fober mcatures of 
thurſt 
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thirſt and hunger : ſo are all thoſe oblea- 
tions of the and Eye to be avoided, 
which are apt to intice men into imperti- 
Hence, Or extrav e When. Araſpes had 
commended the fair Panthea to Cyrus, as A 
beauty worth his admiration; he reply'd, for 
that very reaſon I will not ſee her, leſt if by 
thy perſuaſion I ſhould ſee her but once, ſhe 
her ielf might perſuade me to ſee her often, 
and , more time with her, then would be 
for advantage of my own Aﬀairs. So 
Alexander upon like con{xderation, would not 
trult his Eyes in the preſence of the beaurti- 
ful Queen of Perſia; but kept himſelf our 
of the reach of her Charms, and treated 
only with her Aged Mother. Burt we alafs, 
( that no opportunity may be loſt of doing 
our ſelves all the miſchiet we can by our 
riolity; ) cannot forbear prying into Sedans 
and Coaches, nor gazing at the Windows, 
nor ing under the Belconies , where 
Wollen are ; nay, mult be ſtaring about 
from the houſe top to (ſpy out all occaſions 
of our Ruine : and are all the while fo ſot- 
tiſhly inconſiderate, as to apprehend no 
danger from giving ſuch a els Licenſe 
to our wandring Eyes. Now as in point of 
Juſtice and Honeſty , it conduces mach to 
prevent our defrauding, and over-reaching 
of other men, if we now and then, and in 
{maller matters voluntarily abate lomewhat 
of our {tric dues ; and 2s tis a micans to keep 
Men Chaſt and Continent towarcs all other 
Women, i! they lometimes torbcar the aW- 
ul 
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fal enjoyment of their own Wives : fo will 
theſe exceſſes of Curioſity be cur'd by the 
fame "reſtraints, if inſtead of enquiring into 
what concerns other men, we can prevail 
with our {elves fo far, as not to hear, or ſce 
all that is done in our own Houles ; nor to 
liſten to every thing that may be told us 
concerning our ſelves, or our private Afﬀeiirs. 
Oedipus by his Curioſity fell into great miſ- 
chief, for being of a Parentage to himſelt un- 
known, and now at Corinth, where he was 
a Stranger; he went about asking Queſtions 
concerning himſelf, and lighting on Lats, he 
ſlew him, and then by the Marriage of che 
Queen, who was his own Mother, he obtai- 
ned the Goverament. Not contented with 
the thoughts of being thus happy, he muſt 
needs once more ( againſt all che perſuaſions 
of his Wife ) be enquiring concerning him- 
ſelf, when meeting with an old man that 
was privy to the whole contrivance , he 

efſed him earneſtly to reveal the ſecrets and 
Conluniag now to ſuſpect the worlt, the old 
man cried out 


Alaſs ! So ſad a tale to tell, I dread ; 


But he burning with impatience of knowing 
all, replies, 


Ard IT to hear't, but yet it muſt be ſaid, 


Thus 
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Thus odly mixt with pain and pleaſure is this 
reſtleſs itch of Curioſity , that like a hea- 
ling wound, it will hazard the loſs of blood, 
rather, then want the ſeeming caſe of be- 
ing rubb'd and {cratch'd. But ſuch as either by 

ood Nature, or good Diſcipline are free 

om this Dileale, and have experienc'd the 
unvaluable felicity of a calm and undiſturbed 
Spirit, will rather rejoyce m being ignorant, 
then defire ro be informed of the Wicked- 
nels, and the Miſeries that are in the World, 
and can fit down well fatished in this Opini- 
on, 


What Vice and Miſchiefs Manlind overfion, 
Tis Wiſdom to forget, or not to know, 


Wherefore as 2 farther help to check the 
impatience of our Curiohty, it will ccntri- 
bute much to practiſe fuch Ads of Abſti- 
nence as thele ; It a Letter be brought thee, 
lay ir alice tor ſome time before thou read it, 
awd rot (as many do) eagerly fall upon the 
teal with Tooth and Nail, -as ſoon as ever 
it comes to thy hands, as if 'twere ſcarce pol- 
[;ble to open it with ſufhicient fpced wt 
a Meſlenger returns, co not haſtily riſe up, 
and run towards lim, 25 if thou couldſt nor 
tear what he had to fay, tin.ecnough z and if 
any ogg makes an offer to tel] thes tometrhing 
that 15 new, (ay, thou laſt rather it were 

good and uletul. 
When at a pubvlick diflertation I for: etime 
mace at ſore, Frſiicrs ( who afteruarcs 
Peril; d 
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periſh'd by the meer Envy of Domitian ) was 
one of my Auditors ; a Meſſenger comes ſud- 
denly in with an expreſs from Ceſar: u 
which, when I offer'd to be filent, till-he had 
perus'd the paper, he defir'd me toproceed 
nor would ſo mach a5 look into it, till the dif 
courſe was ended, and the Audience dif. 
miſFd; all that were preſent much admiring 
the gravity of the man. In great Perſons, 
whole power encourages them to [greater |li- 
centioulneſs, this vitious Curioſity is hardly 
curable; for when it is arriv'd in them to the 
conliſtence of an inveterate habit, they will 
never undergo thole previous reſtraints upon 
their outward ations, which are necefſary to 
geſtroy the evil l;abit within them : For ſuch 
2s are thus inur'd, wi!l be breaking up other 
mens Letters, intruding upon the priva- 
cies of their Friends, making bold enquiries 
into the unfathomable myſteries of Religion, 
profanins Sacred Places, and Holy Ofhces, by 
their coming where,and doing what they ought 
not, and in a word, prying into the moſt ſe- 
cret As and diſcourſes of Princes ; all, or 
any of which odious practices, it will be hard 
for any one after long cuſtom to forbear, bur 
eſp=cially for great Perſons: And indeed 
Princes themſelves, who are concerned to 
have as particular knowledge of all things as 
they can, and to whom *tis in ſome dort ne- 
ceſlary for the ends of Government to main- 
tain Spies, and Intelligencers about them : yer 
they are uſually hated for nothing more, then 
ther retaining this lewd fort of people in 
quality 
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qualicy of Eves-droppers of State, and pub- 
lick Informers. The firſt that employ'd this 
kind of Officers, was Deriws in his younger 
ears , When he could not confide in 
imſelt, nor durſt traſt any one elle ; andthe 
Sycilian Tyrants afterwards planted them in 
Syracuſe, but upona revolution that hap 
there ; the people firſt tell upon theſe Infor- 
mers, and deſtroyed them without mercy. Of 
near afhnity with theſe, are Calumnators, 
which from a particular occaſion imported in 
the word, were called Sycophants, or Fig-blab- 
bers ; becauſe upon the prohibited exportari- 
on of that Fruit, they became Informers a- 
inſt thoſe that brake. this order. Much the 


ike ſort of people were thoſe at Athens, 
G 


where a deart rain happenibg, and the 
Corn-ſ{ellers being com ed td bring out 
their Stores for publick Sale 37 thoſe that 
went about litening at the Mills and prying 
into Granaries, that they might find matter 
of Information againſt nders , were 
thence called Aliterians, or if you pleaſe, 
Mill-clackers, Now the Profeſſion of theſe 
Fellows, as vile and baſe as it may be ac- 
counted z yet the end thereof being only to 
diſcover deliberate offences, and fuch viola- 
tions of good order, as were muſchievous to 
Society, 1t 1s for that reaſon by far lefs odi- 
ous then the ill-natur'd pratyce of thole 
inquiſitive, and buſy Perſons, "who out of 
malicious wantonnels expole men to open 
ſhame for unavoidable ills, and involuntary 
l.pſes. Which conſideration ſuper-2dded 
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to the reſt that has been faid, is enough 
to render this fort of malighant Curiolity 
extreamly execrable, and to be highly ab- 
horr'd, and moſt carefully avoided by eve- 
ry man 3 who would defire for meer Re- 
putations ſake, not to be rankd among 
that profligate Crew of Villains, which are 
look'd upon as the moſt dereſtable of all 
Mankind. | 


